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CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, 


By E. S. O’Baien, Esq. A.M. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BILLIARD TABLE. 


Once more I take up my pen to note 
down from my almost forgotten memo- 
randa, another of those narratives of 
the feelings and lot of the young, 
which, alas! appear, as I proceed, to 
be but the records of youthful way- 
wardness and folly. I say my almost 
forgotten memoranda ; for many years 
have passed since first I put upon 
paper the hints that might remind me 
of scenes and circumstances that even 
then were fading from-my recollection, 
as the cares and the duties of busy life 
were rendering more and more indis- 
tinct the reminiscences of my youth: 
and now, as I turn over the pages of 
my manuscript book in which I had 
inscribed them, how many scenes are 
recalled that I had almost forgotten— 
how many friends and companions, of 
whom I had almost ceased to think! 
And as I muse upon these tablets, 
many a face that was once familiar, 
rises up before me, and seems to gaze 
upon me as it did long ago; and fora 
minute I forget that time has wrought 
its change since the days whose image 
I can thus fetch back; and those who 
were the friends of my youth, are now 
my friends no more ;;many of them 
have gone to that grave where even 
friendship is forgotten, and others —— 
Vou. VI. 


But why should I give way to such 
thoughts? All is changed; I am 
changed myself—changed even since 
I wrote down the sketches which I 
now attempt to fill up—far more 
changed since the time when I was 
an actor or a witness in the scenes 
which, with the aid of these sketches, 
it is now a melancholy pleasure to 
retrace. 

My reader will, perhaps, pardon me 
if I thus venture to give utterance to 
feelings that, alas! arise unbidden in 
my breast. The chapter that I have 
chosen as my next, is a sad—it may be, 
perhaps, a useful one. If there be 
among the young, whose light and 
careless eye may glance over these 
pages—one whose attention is arrested 
by the words with which I have headed 
this chapter ; if there be one to whom 
Tue Bittiarp TaBLeE comes as @& 
familiar sound—one who is just yield, 
ing to the seductive fascinations of 
gambling, without knowing the vortex 
into which he is insensibly drawn ; if 
he is beginning to devote his evenings, 
perhaps his mornings, to what he may 
call a quiet game at billiards; if he has 
ventured occasionally upon a small bet 
—and if, in the excitement of loss or 
the exultation of success, he has. been 
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tempted to hazard a larger stake, and 
has felt a deeper interest in the issue— 
let him pause, let him no longer excuse 
himself with the plea that he is mode- 
rate in his play. Every gambler has 
thus begun, and many a gambler has 
commenced his career of ruin by a 
quiet game of billiards, If, reader, 
you be still hovering on the verge of 
destruction—if you have already begun 
to. frequent the billiard-room, believe 
me that you are in danger. The sad 
experience of many will testify that 
the billiard-rooms that infest every 
city, are but, as it were, so many en- 
trances to the hell of infamy to which 
they lead—so many porches built around 
the dark temple in which the foul fiend 
of gambling, in all its terrible potency, 
is enshrined. Were the doors of TuaT 
temple thrown open, more could enter; 
but there is a porch prepared, into 
which the unwary may be drawn, and 
they learn to linger there a while ; and 
they are, as it were, prepared for the 
more terrible scenes that are enacted 
within. But, alas! ‘the transition is 
too easy; a door opens from each 

orch, by which, after a little period of 
Initiation, the victims are admitted to 
the foul rites of the inner shrine. Some 
may escape; but how many never turn 
back until they come with shattered 
fortunes and ruined souls! It may be, 
that in the porch you may see but little 
indication of your neighbourhood to 
ruin; but still there is a door that 
leads straight from the spot where you 
stand to destruction. Every billiard- 
room is such a porch : the very atmos- 
phere you breathe is tainted; the pas- 
sage to the darkest, to the foulest, the 
most dishonorable mysteries of gamb- 
ling is close behind you; the priests of 
the temple lurk around to drag you 
down that passage, from which you 
never will return ; sharpers are watch- 
ing your unguarded moments ; “arise 
and depart—this is no place for you; 
it will destroy you, even with a sore 
destruction.” Oh, that my words could 
reach every young man who does not 
see the danger of the billiard-table! 
Oh, that I could present to every inci- 
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pient billiard player the sad history | 
am now about to indite. 

Do not imagine that I am preparin 
a tale to inculcate a moral. No; 1 
am but relating that which happened. 
You will perceive, as I proceed, that I 
am presenting. you with a narrative of 
events, many of which do not add to 
the force of the lesson I desire to con- 
vey. I confess, the moral I wish to 
be drawn from what I write is, the 
danger of venturing at all upon gamb- 
ling: it is playing with poison—it is 
like amusing one’s self by running into 
a poisoned atmosphere. This is the 
lesson I wish my narrative to convey; 
but I feel that, by colouring the facts 
which I relate, by suppressing some- 
thing of the truth, I might make that 
lesson stand out in more bold and terrible 
distinctness. But the business [ have 
proposed to myself, is simply to relate 
facts; and God knows that, even as 
they did occur, there is enough to 
appal the stoutest heart from the 
accursed fascinations of the gambling 
table. 

Edmund Connor was the only child 
of a gentleman who had amassed a 
considerable property in mercantile 
transactions. At the age of eighteen, 
Edmund entered the University. Short] 
after this, his father’s death left. him 
heir to about twelve hundred a year. 
By the somewhat curious conditions of 
his father's will, his guardians were to 
allow him three hundred a year until 
the period of his graduation, when he 
was to come into the full possession of 
his inheritance; the balance, in the 
interim, was one half to go to a dis- 
tant relation, and the other half to be 

aid into the funds of a charitable 
institution in the vicinity of Dublin.* 

I had been acquainted with Mr. 
Connor some time before his death. 
I was senior by a few years in stand- 
ing, to Edmund; and I believe that 
he originally attached himself to me 
from a feeling which I have observed 
to be very prevalent among those who 
have just entered college—a desire to 
be much in the society of those whose 
seniority gives them an academic rank 


* I do not know whether this may suggest any clue by which the real name of the 


subject of this story may be detected. 


There is one of the trustees of this institu- 


tion who will, I am sure, recollect the circumstance of the receipt of £450 for five 
years. But he is already acquainted with all the particulars. 
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‘superior to their own. In the’ eyes of 
‘a gib, (I believe my academic readers 
will still understand the term,) a so- 
phister is quite a respectable being, 
and’ he naturally desires to be his 
associate. It is but a modification of 
the same feeling that prompts the 
country gentleman to be a parasite at 
the table of the duke, and the duke to 
be a loiterer in the court of a king. 

For about two years after Edmund’s 
entrance, all went on smoothly. He 
was a young man of good, although 
not extraordinary talent; and he pur- 
sued his academic course with some 
honor. It was at the end of this time 
that I began to know him better. I 
found in him many, very many quali- 
ties to love. It is strange that it was 
just about the same time that his own 
folly chequered his path in life, with 
the events that may, perhaps, serve to 
make his history a lesson. ‘ 

He and I were both in the habit of 
visiting at the house of a family of the 
name of Jephson. The Jephsons were 
not very distant relations of my own. 
My intimacy with Edmund created, 
perhaps, an additional intimacy between 
my friend and my relations. I did not 
méan to put the words in the antithesis 
in which I have placed them: but let 
it be; friend and relation are very, 
verv different words ; “ there is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a_ brother.” 
The Jephsons were, however, relatives 
whom [ never could look upon as 
friends: they were, in every sense, 
people of the world. They occasion- 
ally gave fine entertainments, as often 
as a good, although not a splendid, 
fortune would admit; they drove a 
handsome carriage, and subscribed to 
all the charity balls that were got up 
utider fashionable ‘patronage. Hence 
they had the character of being a 
peculiarly amiable family, and their 
acquaintance was eagerly sought after 
even in the circles which the frequent- 
ers of them, with the tacit consent of 
the rest of the world, call the best. 

My sunt—for so she insisted on my 
calling her, although I did not stand 
in quite so near a relationship as her 
nephew—my aunt was a busy, active, 
and somewhat pompous woman; with 
very little intellect, she really was 
what is called an excellent manager. 
Thad the good fortune to obtain some 
premiums in my division, and I had 
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made one of two foolish speeches in 
the Historical Society, of which a 
favorable account had been carried to 
the Jephsons. This made me a prime 
favourite with the whole family. Mrs. 
Jephson immediately set me down as a 
Fellow of College and Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and took every oppor- 
tunity of commending those great 
abilities which she fancied I must pos- 
sess. Years have now gone by, and I 
am neither a Fellow nor Lord Chan- 
cellor, but an obscure and humble indi- 
vidual, whose existence is of conse- 
quence to no one but myself, and even 
of little to myself. The ak of youth 
has found its corrective in the sad ex- 
perience of life; and now I may con- 
fess, that this flattery, although some- 
times I was too sensible of its ridicu- 
lousness not to be annoyed, yet was 
pleasing. I am, however, speaking of 
a time previous to that at which my 
narrative properly commences. I was 
beginning to outgrow my vanity at the 
period when Edmund Connor became 
intimate with the Jephsons. It was 
when first I entered College, when I 
fancied that a January premium neces- 
sarily stamped its possessor as a man 
of genius, that I listened with pleasure 
to my aunt’s panegyrics upon my 
talents. With a strange inconsistency, 
her opinion of myself was the only 
one of her opinions on which I set any 
value; and I really imagined that 
when I was sent to walk with my 
cousins, as was not unfrequently the 
case, they had imbibed so much of 
their mother’s spirit as to feel proud of 
walking with so distinguished an indi- 
vidual. 

This, — was but the natural 
vanity of a young man; it soon passed 
away, and I learned to contemplate 
my relatives in their true characters, 
without being dazzled by their ee 
I believe that there is nothing so likely . 
to conciliate your good opinion of others, 
as to find that they either entertain, or 
profess to entertain, exaggerated no- 
tions of yourself. “A gift,” says Solos 
mon, “perverteth the wise ;” and what 

ift so pleasing to the vanity of the 
lanaad heart as that one which, after 
all, costs least to offer—FLATTERY. 
You cannot judge impartially of those 
who have judged favourably of you ; 
the smoke of the incense which they 
offer you, rises up between you and 
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them, and. you see them through the 
coloured medium of that cloud, with 
all their good qualities magnified, and 
all their imperfections dimmed. 

There was one trait in Mrs. Jephson’s 
character which it required no great 
penetration to discover; she had an 
overweening and ill-concealed desire 
to make for her daughters what she 
called good matches ; that is, matches 
with men who might have plenty of 
money, and keep up a fashionable ap- 
pearance. To effect this desirable 
object, she spared no pains, and, in- 
deed, she had admirably trained the 

oung ladies themselves to assist her 
in her intrigues. Many “a net had 
been spread” for some rich old or 
young “bird” by Caroline, the eldest 
daughter ; but hitherto “it had been 
spread in vain.” I remember one oc- 
casion upon which she had thought 
herself quite sure of a very eligible 
prize—a half-pay captain of dragoons, 
with a large fortune and one eye. He 
had been her partner two or three 
times at balls; he had then become a 
constant visitor at the house. My 
aunt, having made all due inquiries as 
to his furtune and connexions, had 
directed poor Caroline to encourage 
him, and, like an obedient daughter, she 
obeyed: she played for him—she 
showed him her drawings: the cap- 
tain professed the most enero 
admiration of her accomplishments. 
Mamma contrived to leave the lovers 
alone together. The captain looked 
very awkward, and sighed: Caroline 
was quite sure he was just going to 
take bet hand in his, and was prepar- 
ing her cheek to blush, according to 
the most approved fashion, when one 
of her brothers most unseasonably 
entered the room. Alas! alas! for 
male constancy and female hopes! 
Three days after this interesting in- 
terview was thus unfortunately inter- 
rupted, the news was brought to poor 
Caroline that the captain had gone off 
with his own cook. I confess I was 
wicked enough to. enjoy the confusion 
this intelligence created in the camp, 
where, I fear, my readers will suspect 
me of acting as aspy. Caroline went 
into a species of hysterics, and abused 
the captain as a vile man: my aunt, 
however, who did not wish for her 
daughter the dangerous reputation of 
having been jilted, took a much wiser 
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course ; she immediately: issued cards 
for a large party, at which Caroline 
appeared particularly gay; and it was 
whispered in confidence to two or three 
of the most talkative old dowagers of 
her acquaintance, that “poor Captain 
S was very much to be pitied; he 
had proposed for Caroline, who had 
indignantly refused him; and, driven 
to madness by her cruelty, he had 
made the rash step which had been 
the cause of so much conversation, 
Perhaps,” added my aunt, as she low- 
ered her voice to a confidential whisper, 
to an old lady to whom she told the 
story, “ perhaps, to tell the truth, 
Caroline was to blame ; she too much 
encouraged his attentions at first ; but 
then you know girls will aera 
My aunt did not certainly place her 
daughter in the most amiable light, 
and I thought her very silly: but I 
was mistaken ; for a speculation in the 
matrimonial market—a young. lady 
would be less injured by the fame of 
having jilted ten lovers, than the dis- 
grace of having been jilted by one, 
My aunt also made it a particular 
request of me that I would endeavour, 
without appearing to do so, to explain 
the matter wherever I could. 

Time, however, passed on, and years 
grew upon Caroline ; and she was just 
verging on that period of life at which 
young ladies can first realize to them- 
selves the disagreeable possibility of 
their becoming old maids. Her mo- 
ther’s anxieties were, of course, re- 
doubled, even though they were now 
divided with her sister Letitia, who 
was now of an age to occupy a portion 
of her mother's. matrimonial diligence. 
It is time for me, perhaps, to introduce 
those two young ladies to my readers. 
Caroline, ih eldest, was not handsome; 
she had, however, a fashionable appear- 
ance, and a good figure; she had the 
reputation of possessing some wit, 
although, I confess, I never could find 
it out. She was very much admired 
as a performer upon the piano-forte, 
and a singing certainly was very 
correct, as fur as the notes were con- 
cerned. I could never enjoy her sing- 
ing or playing ; because, ken she 
appeared to throw a great deal of feel- 
ing into her voice, it generally hap- 
pened that she was most pathetic when 
the words least required it. However, 
good judges admired her performance 
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very much ; and not having any great 
beauty to boast of, she was generally 
known as the amiable and accomplished 
Miss Jephson. 

Letitia, who was some six or seven 
years younger than her sister, was 
really a pretty, and, if she had been 
well brought up, she would have been 
anice girl, She had delicate features, 

le complexion, and golden ringlets 
own about her face. Poor 
thing, she had naturally some feeling; 
but her mother and sister used to laugh 
at every instance of its exhibition, and 
so she became as cold-hearted and 
fashionable as her sister. Caroline did 
her best to keep her in the back 
ground; and altnough she had no 

retensions to her beauty, and very 
ittle to her sense, the elder sister 
generally contrived, by the dashing- 
ness of her manner, to engross the 
attention of the company. Mrs. Jeph- 
son was not much Seiplensed at this, 
as she, of course; was most anxious to 
get Caroline off her hands. Such was 
the state of things when Edmund Con- 
nor began to be intimate at the house. 
Caroline was busily engaged in laying 
siege to the heart of a half madman, 
half fool, who fancied himself an en- 
thusiastic admirer of her musical 
powers. Letitia was occupied most 
of the day in practising on the harp, 
for which, naturally, she had not the 
slightest taste, but to which she was 
condemned for eight hours a day. The 
time of her confinement had been 
originally twelve ; but the poor girl 
got a pain in her chest, and the medi- 
cal man who was consulted, having 
recommended air and exercise, her 
mother reluctantly consented to cut 
down her practising to eight. Indeed 
she did not even consent to this re- 
duction until she ascertained that such 
constant application would injure her 
complexion beyond the power of cos- 
metic washes to restore. 

Edmund Connor -had much of en- 
thusiasm in his disposition, perhaps 
more than was consistent with steadi- 
ness of conduct, certainly more than 
‘was consistent with the possession of 

rudence. He had mixed little, very 
ittle-in the-world; and there was 
about Letitia Jephson an affectation of 
fashionable refinement, that exterior 
deportment which some call polish, 
which always has its fascinations for 
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the inexperienced. He had not known 
her long before I perceived that he 
regarded her with mage aa 
His eyes followed her through the 
crowded drawing-room. If she played, 
he was always standing behind her, 
sometimes venturing to turn over the 
pages of the music, but oftener gazing 
on her without either uttering a word 
or moving. He sometimes contrived 
to sit next her; but in her presence he 
hardly ventured on a word of conver 
sation, and yet he would still sit by 
her and appear happy in her neigh- 
bourhood, while he yet absolutely ap- 
pur to want courage to talk to 
er. 

I watched him closely. I had even 
then formed a habit in which I found 
amusement—that of studying human 
nature in every modification of cir- 
cumstance or character under which I 
might have an opportunity of observ- 
ing it. It is a habit of which I have 
never divested myself; but, alas ! it is 
one, in pursuing which I have found 
more pain than amusement. I was 
then, however, a novice, and like all 
novices, an enthusiast in the occupa- 
tion. But I feel that I am too fond of 
talking of myself: I wished, however, 
to account for the accuracy of my 
observations. The fact was, I made 
them as a matter of curiosity. My 
study was human nature, and | lost no 
opportunity that might assist my in- 
vestigations. 

There was, however, another who 
watched the indications. of Edmund’s 
incipient passion with no less atten- 
tion, and, perhaps, more interest than 
I did—one whose speculations upon 
its progress were not so purely theo- 
retical My readers may understand 
me to mean either the young lady 
herself or her mother: in either case 
they will not be astray. The former 
was, perhaps, thie first to perceive that 
she had made “a conquest ;” the latter 
was not slow in deciding that it’ might 
lead to an eligible settlement. Edmund 
had a good property; he. had then a 
good character. is reputation for 
talent was very far beyond what he 
deserved : he had money to spend, and 
in College he found many to speak well 
of him. Mrs. Jephson at once con- 
cluded, that with his independent 
fortune and fair prospects at the bar, 
for which he was preparing, he would 
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be a desirable match for Letitia, and 
she promptly determined that no re- 
missness should stand in the way of 
her daughter's interest. Edmund was 
accordingly invited frequently tu the 
house, and Miss Letitia put in practice 
all those little arts which are often, in 
similar instances, successful, but which, 
perhaps, in the present were unneces- 
sary. Edmund, I believe, loved her 
with an ardent and enthusiastic admi- 
ration. 
love have said that it is easier for a 
woman to win a lover than to retain 
him; but I, in my simplicity, as [ 
watched Letitia’s complicated move- 
ments, could not help thinking that it 
was an unnecessary display of coquetry 
to employ artifice towards one who 
had already yielded to her the sponta- 
neous homage of a generous and con- 
fiding heart. 

But I am not about to present my 
readers with the details of a fashion: 
able flirtation ; and yet, in calling it so, 
lam doing one of the parties injustice. 
Edmund Connor loved, loved deeply ; 
but then at least his love was not returned. 
It was a strange thing to see him thus 
squandering all the young affections of 
his heart upon one who thought of 
them but as they affected her interest. 
It was strange to see the deep devo- 
tion of his soul contrasted with the 
cold and calculating selfishness of her 
who valued him not for what he was, 
but for what he possessed: it was a 
picture that had the lights and shadows 
of the human heart; it was just the 
development of the two great princi- 
ples that set all life in motion, and 
actuate the generous or the prudent 
deeds of men. There was selfishness 
and feeling—romance and prudence. 
But we must soon turn another page 
in Edmund’s history, and we will find 
the next a darker one. 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches,” 
is an obsolete, but yet, perhaps, a wise 
prayer. lum not sure that fortune is 
an advantage to a young man. In my 
last chapter I was called on to paint 
the ills of poverty—to describe a noble 
spirit crushed by the influence of want 
—a mighty heart made sick by that 
hope that is long deferred—a proud 
mind smitten to the earth, and ‘sinking 
exhausted by its struggles with the 
cruellest of all antagonists, WANT ; 
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and now I am speaking of ‘one who 
was nursed in the lap of prosperity, 
and one to whom fortune had been 
kind ; and yet it would seem as if, to 
the young man, her smiles were as 
fatal us her frowns. If the young man 
whose companion is poverty, must bear 
with the contempt of a heartless world, 
must endure that which David felt 
long ago, when he said that “his soul 
was exceedingly filled with the scorn- 
ing of those that are at ease’—ah! 
there are trials of another kind around 
the paths of the rich—the flatterer to 
lead astray—the seductions of pleasure 
to entice—the sharper to entrap. 
Edmund became intimate, i know 
not how, with a young man of the 
name of Nolan. Nolan was a man 
who, without a patrimony or any visible 
means of support, contrived to spend 
money as if he were a man of fortune, 
He was unquestionably a man of some 
talent, and in manner and address a 
perfect gentleman. As a companion 
he was almost fascinating: there was 
a brilliancy about his conversation that 
made the time pass quickly in his 
society ; and if you could forget that 
which was but too manifest—that he 
was straining after display, and anxious 
to show off his own. superiority, real 
or fancied—you could not have a more 
agreeable companion of an idle hour; 
but he was nothing more. With a 
vast deal of pretension, both to infor- 
mation and originality, he knew little, 
and he had thought still less. His 
information was all superficial, and his 
most pointed observations flippant ; 
and though an assurance of manner 
gained him, with all who knew him 
but little, the reputation of talent, as 
did an affectation of sentimentality, 
that of a man of feeling—the more 
you knew of him, the more you dis- 
covered the shallowness of his intel- 
lect and the hollowness of his heart. 
He prided, or affected to pride himself 
very much on his punctiliousness of 
honour—that monstrous anomaly, a 
gambler’s honour! for Nolan was a 
gambler ; and unless report erred very 
far, it was the gambling-table that sup- 
plied him with those sums which he 
spent, without having any legitimate 
means of procuring them. Indeed his 
constant attendance at the billiard-tables 
where he was always seen playing for 
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large bets, was, even without the hints 
that rumour spread of darker doings, 
sufficient to justify the surmise, that 
he nearly, if not altogether, depended 
upon this comfortable and reputable 
suurce for his support. 

With this man Edmund contracted 
an intimacy, and his new friend was 
not slow in introducing him to the 
employments which formed the chief 
occupation of his own time. He be- 
came his instructor in billiard playing, 
and Edmund made a progress that 
shewed him an apt pupil. When he 
saw me, he was always full of accounts 
of his rapidly improving skill at. the 
game which he described, and I believe 
justly described, as most fascinating. 
“ He liked it,” he said, “ because it was 
not a game of chance, and it combined 
exercise with amusement. The prin- 
ciples of the game, too, were strictly 
scientific ; the rules that determined 
the impulse and rebound of the balls, 
were all matters of mathematical inves- 
tigation.” I told him that I knew all 
that, but that he might find them all in 
his books with less trouble and more 
precision: at the time, I suspected 
that his devotion to the study was 
rather that of a gambler than a mathe- 
matician. 

I do not know whether I should 
relate here a circumstance which oc- 
curred to myself. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely worth repeating; and yet, 
trifling as was the occurrence, it is one 
upon which I often have reflected with 
gratitude to Providence. Our destiny 
often turns upon little things; and [| 
cannot help thinking that the circum- 
stance which I am about to relate, may 
have been the means of saving me 
from a fate as dark as any that in these 

ages I may describe. Persuaded by 

dmund’s solicitations, I consented to 
accompany him to the billiard-table 
one evening, and to learn to play. I 
remember well the feelings with which 
I went. I had been brought up with 
a horror of billiard playing. An uncle 
of mine had devoted all his time to it 
had become the best billiard player in 
Europe—and had died a beggar. I 
believe my poor father would rather 
have seen his son a Jesuit or a rat- 
catcher than a billiard player. It was 
no wonder if I inherited or imbibed 
something of his aversion. I was very 
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unwilling to comply with Edmund's re- 
quest: he laughed at me ;-. he said 
that every thing in excess was vicious ; 
but I would not refuse to take a glass 
of wine after dinner, because my great 
grandfather had died in a fit of drun- 
kenness. It might have been very 
natural in my father to have disliked 
billiard-playing ; but it was mere su- 
perstition in me to suppose that I 
must be heir to all his aversions. My 
poor father had not left me much else 
to be heir to. I suffered myself to be 
overcome by his argument, although, : 
indeed, I was not convinced by his 
reasonings. I accompanied him to a 
billiard-room which he had told me 
had been just set up by a very honest 
man, and which he and Nolan had 
determined to patronize, because it 
was quiet, and frequented by but few. 
It was about an hour after nightfall, of 
a lovely moonlight night in April, that 
we went out together. I say 1 remem- 
ber well my feelings: the soft haze of 
the moonlight was shed upon the 
streets as we went along ; and I knew 
not why, I fancied that its peacefulness, 
as it seemed to slumber upon the flags 
and the houses, was a reproach to me. 
I could not divest myself of the per- 
suasion that I was doing wrong—a 
persuasion which, perhaps, was altoge- 
ther disproportioned to the -reality, at 
least the apparent reality, of the occa- 
sion. But who can calculate the 
strange and unhidden emotions of the 
human heart ? who will dare to say, 
that in the deep workings of the human 
spirit, starting as it does into mysterious 
emotion where nothing seems to call 
them forth, there may not be a some- 
thing that communes with remote 
events, and unseen contingencies of 
which there is no other indication 
than the mental disturbance that they 
mysteriously excite ? 

We struck off —— street, and went 
a short way down a narrow alley, 
which led us into a small square or 
court. The court was so small that 
the high houses altogether hid the 
moonlight ; and the upper stories of 
the houses on the side fronting the 
moon, throwing back her beams in a 
thousand lustrous and diamond-like 
reflections, from the panes of glass 
in the windows, formed a strange 
contrast with the deep shadow in 
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which the rest of the court was 
wrapped. On the dark side of the 
court there was a door standing open ; 
over it a candle placed in a glass recep- 
tacle so dimmed with grease and dirt as 
almost to render it opaque, or, at least, 
to give it the appearance of a dark 
lanthorn, shed down on the entrance a 
dull and ambiguous light. Through 
this door we entered; a short passage 
with boarded sides,’led to another 
door covered over with green baize. 
Edmund pushed this open, and my 
eyes were dazzled with a strong glare 
of light; and I found myself in the 
billiard-room. 

I remember still the appearance of 
the room ; my own feelings magnified 
everything into an importance that 
fixed it on my memory. At one end 
of the room there was a fire-place ; 
near this sat a little, ill-lookmg man, 
who was to act as marker; a large fire 
was burning in the grate; an indivi- 
dual stood with his back to it, appa- 
rently wishing merely to pass time. I 
use the term individual, because his 
claims to the appellation of gentleman, 
on the score of appearance, were some- 
what ambiguous, as my readers will 
presently perceive. I was surprised to 
see him presently take his pipe out of 
his mouth and address Edmund most 
familiarly. This drew my attention a 
little more to his dress. He wore a 
white hat, considerably dinged at one 
side; a blue frock coat, in which 
the whiteness of the seams had 
already caused an agreeable variega- 
tion of its proper hue; and a pair of 
white trousers, that. is, with many 
colours diffused over a white ground, 
not long enough to conceal much of a 
clumsy pair of boots that were burst- 
ing at all their seams; these, with a 
formidable pair of mustachios and a 
party-coloured cravat, somewhat the 
worse for wear, completed the contour 
that presented itself to my narrow 
scrutiny. 

“Are you for a match tonight ?” 
asked he, again taking the pipe out of 
his mouth, and at the same time spit- 
ting on the floor. 

“No,” answered Edmund; “I am 
going to teach this gentleman to play.” 

“To teach him!” said the other with 
an oath, laying an emphasis on the 
word, and the habitual leer of his 
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features increased to a malicious grin; 
“If you wish”—with another tremen- 
dous imprecation—*to oblige a friend 
I'll save you the trouble.” 

“And the devil a better instructor 
than yourself, captain, the gentleman 
could get within the four walls of the 
city,” chimed in the little wretch whom 
I have already described as marker, 
casting a peculiarly knowing look at 
the somewhat ambiguous personage 
whom he thus addressed by the mili- 
tary ticle of captain ; the other puffed 
a larger volume of smoke from his 
pipe, which he had duly returned to 

is mouth, looked a peculiar look, and 
made no reply. 


It was, however, ultimately arranged 
that for that night at least, I was not 
to be handed over to the kind instruc- 
tions of the captain: the marker volun- 
teered me a few pieces of advice ; and 
I was beginning, after a few strokes, to 
handle my cue with some adroitness, 
and to give the balls good smart 
blows. 

“Was Mr. Nolan here today, John?” 
asked the captain, addressing himself 
to the marker. 

“In faith he was, sir,” replied the 
other; “it’s a pity you were not here 
yourself; we had a great pool just 
before dinner time.” 

“And how did Mr. Nolan get off ?” 
asked Edmund. 

“Oh, what did he take off?” said 
the other, in the Irishman’s fashion of 
answering a question. 

“Were they playing high?” said 
Edmund. 

“No, not to say very high; ten 
shilling stakes, and crown lives. 

“Who were they ?” asked the cap- 
tain, with a peculiar intonation anda 
half smile. 

* Augh! you don’t know any of them, 
captain,” answered the marker, with a 
manner that affected peculiar inno- 
cence. 

I do not know whether it was that 
I was too much interested in observing 
this conversation, or that I was natur 
rally awkward—indeed I believe I was 
indulging my propensity to. observe 
character, and making some very phi-+ 
losophical reflections—but just then, 
in making a stroke’ at the ball, my 
cue slipped, and to my consterna- 
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tion, a long reef ran half-way across 
the green cloth which covered the 
table. 

“ Tare-an-ouns, sir!” cried the marker, 
“how did you do that ?” 

« D—n it, man,” cried Edmund, 
“ould not you mind yourself?” 

“1 think, sir,” said the captain, sar- 
castically, “‘ Mr. Connor’s tuition does 
not thrive with you.” 

I heard a loud, although a sup- 
pressed laugh, from two young men 
who had" just entered the room, and 
the whispered epithet of “spooney” 
saluted my ears. 

“This is a terrible thing entirely,” 
said the marker, as he looked unmean- 
ingly at the reef of my handiwork ; “it 
was an elegant new cloth ;” and he 
began laying down the torn parts with 
a cue which he carried in his hand. 


“Tt will take another needle than 
that to sew it, Jack,” said one of the 
new-comers ; and the whole company 
laughed, or affected to laugh, at this 
sally, the wit ef which I did not ex- 
actly understand. 


Jack, however, took care that I 
should understand and feel its point : 
this he did effectually, by intimating 
that I was to pay two guineas for 
tearing the cloth, adding, “that by 
rights I should pay three; but he 
would not be hard on me.” 

“ Whatever the cloth costs, of course 
I must pay,” said I, proudly pulling 
myself up, with a dignity that I meant 
to silence the jeers in which some of 
the company appeared disposed to 
indulge. 

Two guineas, however, was the ulti- 
matum of Jack’s demands; and here 
was a new difficulty. I had not so 
much about me ; this, of course, gave 
rise to new sallies of wit on the part 
of the knowing ones, who seemed dis- 
posed to retaliate on me for the mock 
dignity I had assumed the minute 

fore. 

“Oh, Jack, you will trust the genile- 
man for so much,” said one of the new 
comers, 

“It was well, sir,” said the captain 
to me, “that Jack did not close with 
your generous and very handsome 
offer of giving him more than he 


asked,” 
I felt my anger rising. I think the 
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captain saw some indications of my 
rising choler; for he added in a milder 
and less sarcastic tone, “believe me, 
sir, when you know the world as well 
as 1 do, you will never think it neces- 
sary to offer a billiard marker more 
than he asks.” 

“At least, sir,” said I, meaning to 
be very good-humoured, “ not to make 
any offer that 1 have not money to 


ay. 

% loud Jaugh ran round the room, 
and the captaiu’s discomfited look told 
me that I had unintentionally made a 
hit: of the nature of it 1 am unfortu- 
nately still ignorant ; but it was evident 
that the object of it was a little sore. 

The matter was ended, however, by 
Edmund lending me the two guineas, 
which he did promptly enough. I 
paid dearly for my sport, and we left 
the room. As we passed through the 
boarded passage I have already men- 
tioned, I heard a loud burst of rude 
laughter, mingled occasionally with 
oaths, and cries of “spooney.” I was 
glad when we were once more in the 
still court, and more glad when I found 
myself again in the bustle of the 
street. And this was my first and last 
essay at billiard playing. 

It seemed, however, as if having 
paid thus dearly for my introduction 
to the billiard-table, I was to be re 
quited by a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with its mysteries than is gene- 
rally made in the course of a single 
evening. It happened that Edmund 
wished peatieelatin te see Nolan, and 
I accompanied him in quest of him. 
Edmund said that we would be almost 
sure to find him in another billiard- 
room in ——street, and thither accord- 
ingly we directed our steps. It seemed 
altogether a much more respectable 
place than the one we had just left. 
It was within a few feet of one of the 
best streets in the city. We turned 
down a lane, which I knew as leading 
to the livery stables of one of the 
fashionable hotels. Along one side of 
this lane ran a dead wall, the other was 
occupied with houses of an inferior 
description ; a door opened just where 
the dead wall joined the gable of the 
house that fronted the street. On en- 
tering this door, you went a little wa 
along a narrow passage inside the wal 
and a flight of stone steps conducted 
you up to large and spacious billiard- 
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rooms.* I well remember there were 
two small glass windows, perbaps I 
should say peepholes, in the door, 
through which you could see what was 
assing inside. Edmund stopped an 
instant, as if to reconnoitre, and then 
we both went in. 

There were a goud many persons in 
the room. Nolan was engaged at play 
with a stranger; the progress of the 
game appeared to excite very con- 
siderable interest in the minds of the 
spectators; and if I was to judge by 
Nolan’s demeanor, he felt very anxious 
as to its result. His face was quite 
flushed, although he had taken off his 
coat ; and every time when it came to 
his adversary’s turn to play, he rubbed 
a bit of chalk to his cue with a violence 
that was, perhaps, the only symptom 
of agitation which he showed. 

Edmund and I took our seats upon 
a bench that ran along the wall and 
was allotted to the spectators. Nolan 
took hardly any notice of our entrance. 
When we had been some minutes 
seated, he addressed some words to 
Edmund, which I did not hear. I 
soon, however, became sensible that 
this was a particular match, upon 
which large bets were depending. 
Nolan had very much the worst of 
the game. His manner now became 
visibly agitated ; that of his opponent 
was perfectly cool. There was a pro- 
found silence throughout the room, 
only broken by the shrill voice of the 
marker as he told the game, and occa- 
sionally a stamp on the floor and an 
imprecation from Nolan, as he cursed 
his bad luck, after having attempted 
some unsuccessful stroke. 

The stranger, who was a middle- 
aged, gentlemanly man, seemed now 
quite confident of success ; and I’soon 
discovered that the spectators had a 
deeper interest in the game than that 
of mere curiosity. In fact, they had 
bet largely on the issue. Odds were 
now offered against Nolan: his oppo- 
nent had just counted—I believe I 
should say scored—a_ considerable 
number of points. Nolan flung his 
cravat with vehemence from his neck, 
and seemed for a few minutes ponder- 
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ing on the balls; his eye lit up, and 
he seemed just about to make a stroke; 
when a large, vulgar-looking man, who 
sat in a corner, exclaimed— 

“ Five to one against the striker!” 

Nolan paused, and looked still more 
attentively at the balls. 

“Five to one against. the striker!” 
repeated the gentleman in the corner. 

“Tl take you, sir,” said Nolan, 
looking calmly round. 

“ Done, sir !” said the other. 

“In pounds,” said Nolan; and ag 
the other assented, the flush upon his 
cheek kindled to a hectic brightness; 
A murmur ran round the room ; a tallj 
fashionably dressed young man, who 
was smoking a cigar, said, 

“-Nolan, you are a fool.” 

“If you think so,” said Nolan, “I'll 
take you the same bet.” 

“ Done, by !” said the other; 
and he pronounced the oath with a 
heartiness of intonation that made my 
blood run cold. 

Nolan played, and I could under- 
stand by the buzz of applause which 
followed, that he had executed some 
very difficult stroke. He seemed in- 
spired by his bet—he gained ‘rapidly 
upon the scores of his antagonist, and the 
result of the game appeared still to be 
uestionable. I felt myself take a 
eep interest in his success. It is 
strange how ready we are to sympa- 
thize with the exertions of those who 
seem struggling against defeat. I dis- 
liked Nolan. If my feelings towards 
him influenced me, it was to make me 
wish to see him lose; and yet I felt 
rejoiced as each successive stroke 
diminished the majority of his anta- 
gonist. At last they came to an 
equality; they were within four of 
counting game ; it was the stranger's 
play, and Nolan shook his head as 
if all was lost. Not a word was 
spoken as the player aimed with all 
the appearance of unerring certainty. 
Nolan’s eye rested on his adversary’s 
cue; his lips were white—his eye 
kindled up as the balls rolled away 
from the stroke of his opponent— 
and, after many rollings, rested harm 
less on the table. 


*I deem it right to mention, for reasons which my readers will presently 


appreciate, that I believe these billiard-rooms are not now in existence. 


Some 


years since they were abandoned— indeed I believe the rooms were pulled downa— 


and a large, new hotel built upon the site, 
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- “They are safe,” cried the player, 
evidently disappvinted that he had not 
succeeded. 

Nolan’s keen eye surveyed the mea- 
surement of the table for an instant; 
he then aimed his cue, and the next 
moment the marker announced that he 
had won the match. 

The silence which had so long reigned 
through the apartment was now broken 
by half-a-dozen voices—some raised to 
angry tones: those who had won their 
bets exulted in the sagacity for which 
they took credit; those who had_ lost 
asserted that Nolan had won the game 
by a “fluke.” At the time I was igno- 
yant enough not to understand the 
meaning of this term: if any of my 
readers are in the same predicament, I 
should, perhaps, explain that it means 
a stroke for which the player is in+ 
debted more to chance than to skill— 
to borrow the words of an old proverb, 
if I may do so without annexing the 
very expressive though quaint illustra- 
tion—one gained “ more by good luck 
than good guiding.” 

Upon this there was some hot alter- 
cation; Nolan contending that he had 
played for what he made, the others as 
stoutly asserting that it must have been 
a fluke. The dispute, however, was 
ended by Nolan’s replacing the balls 
in their original position, and offering 
to bet five pounds that he would make 
the stroke again. 

The bet was taken and Nvlan won. 

I now found that Nolan’s antagonist 
was a celebrated paper from London, 
and that Nolan and he had played for 
a very large bet. The Englishman 
would not yet confess himself defeated. 
He challenged Nolan to repeat the 
contest. Nolan mentioned the next 
evening, at the instigation of Edmund, 
who wanted him elsewhere: the other, 
however, would not be put off, and, 
notwithstanding Edmund's solicitations, 
Nolan commenced another match. It 
was now getting late, and Edmund 
and I[ retired from the room. 

As we passed down the stone steps 
which I have already described, our 
attention was caught by a curious and, 
although not a secret, yeta well-conceal- 
ed passage, which led from behind the 
steps under the building. With a na- 
tural curiosity, we determined to ex- 
plore it. It was flagged and vaulted 
overhead, something like those sub- 
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terranean caverns which you may read 
of as belonging to old eastles in ro< 
mances, or see in the cellars of a wine- 
merchant. We carried on our re+ 
searches a considerable way before we 
could discover its use or anything to 
which it could lead. We went but a 
little way before we were altogether 
screened from the moonlight, and left 
in a darkness whose shadow was height 
ened by the contrast with the silvery 
whiteness of the flags upon which the 
light fell. In this darkness we could 
distinctly see a very faint gleam of light, 
as if issuing from the crevices of a well- 
joined door; and accordingly we found 
a door—low, and pointed at top in a 
Gothic arch; opening, evidently, on an 
apartment directly under the. billiard- 
room. To this door Edmund cautiously 
advanced. There. was no key-hole: 
the light had proceeded from the very 
slight and almost imperceptible crevice 
that marked the joming of the door 
to the wall; and even underneath, the 
door fitted so exactly, that its separa- 
tion from the flags was scarcely marked 
by a line of red light. We -heard, 
however, the confused sound of voices 
within. There was a strange and min- 
gled buzz of voices, now raised to a 
loud tone, now falling to a whisper, 
There seemed, to my mind, something 
unnatural, at least unearthly, in the 
sound. I could not help thinking of 
all the tales I had read of fiends feast- 
ing; and I almost expected that the 
door would open and disclose to us 
their infernal rites. My imagination 
pictured up a feast upon a corpse, and 
the blood circling round their hellish 
board in skulls. I have a distinct 
recollection of these horrible impres- 
sions being upon my mind, and I feel 
sure that there was something even in 
the very tones of the indistinct sounds 
that reached my ear that harmonized 
with these gloomy thoughts. I put 
my forehead against the door to listen 
more attentively, and I was startled by 
its coldness—it was an iron door. As 
I listened I could distinguish the words 
of persons inside eugaged at some 
game of chance. I became con- 
scious that 1 stood at the entrance 
of a hell: and a hell, in eyery 
sense, it seemed to be. I heard the 
rattling of dice, and now and then 
some terrible imprecation, couched in 
accents of fearful blasphemy, came to 
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my ear with the bitter and yet fierce 
intonations of a voice that spoke all the 
bad passions of the human heart.— 
Edmund stood beside me: he seemed 
rivetted to the spot. I know not how 
long we might have listened, but that 
we were startled by the sound of fvot- 
steps echoing in the passage along 
which we had come ourselves. Edmund 
was the first to perceive them. He 
= me gently from the door: we 
oth retreated into a nook which was 
a little farther on. A rough projection 
of the wall, intended for what purpose 
I do not know, afforded us a hiding- 
place, and in the deep shadow our 
persons were effectually concealed. 

Two figures walked slowly up the 
passage: though we could not be 
seen ourselves, we could see them 
distinctly between us and the distant 
light. . They were engaged in earnest 
conversation. They stopped within a 
few feet of where we stood, so that we 
could overhear everything that they 
said. I did not feel quite comfortable 
in thus acting as it were the part of 
a spy; and yet I almost feared to 
meet any one in that dark passage. 
Edmund, as if he instinctively com- 
eae my desire to move, laid 
is hand upon my arm, and squeezed 
it in intimation that I was.to stand still. 

“T am almost ruined,” were the first 
words J caught, in a voice which I 
recognized as having heard in the 
billiard-room. 

I could not distinctly hear the reply, 
which was made in a whisper. 

“ Why,” replied the first speaker, 
“tomorrow I must go to gaol. There 
is a bill of mine for fifty pounds. 
I may drown myself”—and a deep 
groan finished more expressively all 
he would have said. 

“Ten shillings is all I have in the 
world,” he resumed; “but who knows 
what fortune may do for me tonight ? 
You will keep my secret ?” said he to 
his companion. 

They both advanced to the door; 
but just as they seemed about to enter 
they stopped, and resumed their con- 
versation. Their voices fell to a very 
low whisper, but I overheard the men- 
tion of Nolan’s name, and I could 
gather that he, too, was involved in 
very great difficulties. As well as I 
could distinguish, they appeared to 
speak of some victim whom Nolan 
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could not, however, be certain. Just 
as I was engaged in attempting to 
catch more distinctly whut they said 
upon the subject, an accident disturbed 
us. Edmund leaned forward to listen 
the more earnestly: he stood upon 
some loose fragments of stone, which 
had been piled up in the corner, and 
in his anxiety to best more distinctly, 
he lost his balance, and slipped off the 
stone on whieh he stood. He caught 
my arm, and recovered his position; but 
thé noise which he made attracted the 
attention of the two whisperers. 

One of them started and seemed 
alarmed. “Eh? d n it, what Was je! 
that ? Who’s there ?” he said, raising 
his voice louder. a 

Edmund and I remained silent: the 
inquirer advanced a step forward :— 
“there is surely some one here—some 
damned strange noise,” he exclaimed, as 
he attempted to peer into the darkness; 

“ Nonsense,” said the other: “it was 
a rat: there are great quantities of 
them here.” 

His companion seemed satisfied. It 
struck me that he was afraid to comé 
forward. He went back, and _ said, 
“There is no use in’ stopping in this 
dark, dismal passage where one al- 
ways hears such ugly noises. Come; 
we will go in.” 

They gave a tap, that evidently was 
a signal, at the door. There was ne 
answer. The tap was repeated. Still 
no answer. The third time, however, 
there was something like the dragging 
of a chain which appeared to be thrown 
across the door inside; there was then 
the heavy shooting of a ponderous lock, 
and the iron door rolled heavily on 
its hinges. The two denizens of the 
place were admitted, and the door in- 
stantaneously closed. Their entrance 
seemed to be greeted with some ex- 
pressions of boisterous welcome—to 
my mind it sounded fearfully as the 
voice of “laughter that was not glad” 
echoed along the stone roof of the 
passage—and then was suddenly cut 
short by the closing of the door; and 
again the shooting of the bolt and the 
rattling of the chain; the glare of light 
which had been thrown for a moment 
on the rough and unplastered wall of 
the passage, was interrupted, and all 
was dark and silent as before. 

We walked gently away. Our foot- 
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steps, soft as we ‘trad, echoed strangely 
in the damp atmosphere of the passage. 
Neither of us spoke until we had once 
more reached the open air. 

« Well,” said Edmund, “I long sus- 

this. . I often had heard these 

lows had a hell; but I could not 

conceive where. I often remarked the 

owner of the rooms go suddenly out, 

as if called away—of course by some 

secret signal—to the place under- 
neath.” 

“Did you hear your friend Nolan’s 
name mentioned ?” said I, 

“I thought I did; but it was justias 
it caught my ear that I slipped from 
the stone.” 

The prevailing feeling of Edmund’s 

seemed to be curiosity—a desire 
to be a witness to the mysteries of 
which we had thus accidentally got a 
glimpse. He spoke of the interior of 
a hell as if it were a fearful and yet a 
grand spectacle, which it would be 
worth while to see. His imagination 


seemed absolutely inflamed with the 
melodramatic interest of the scene 
which he expected it to be. He hinted 
that he would get Nolan to take him 
I argued with him on the folly 


there. 
of this. 

“ Ah,” he answered, “have you not 
often told me how grand it was to study 
human nature, and to trace human pas- 
sion—where will I see either as I see 
it there? I am curious to see the in- 
side, just as I would see any other 
sight. I would wish to know what 
gambling is.” 

Alas! what a dangerous passion of 
the human heart is evriosity. Man has 
a curiosity as to sin—he has a desire to 
know it. He longs, like our first pa- 
rent, to eat of the forbidden apple, not 
80 much. because it is pleasant to his 
appetite, as because he -voule know 
good and evil. This is tue secret of 
that perverse desire to do what is for- 
bidden which moralists have all re- 
marked in our nature. “Vain man ‘ould 
be wise ;” and the knowledge, the prac- 
tical knowledge of sin, seems to him 
a part of being wise: it seems to his 
imagination as if he multiplied his ex- 
istence when he can throw it into new 
shapes. Alas! this cursed desire to 
know what sin is has cost many a one 
his innocence. Many a one has eaten 
of the poison from a wish to satisfy his 
morbid curiosity as to its savour. Thus 
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does that which he plucks as from the 
tree of knowledge become the fruit of 
death. I have often thought there was 
a deep mystery in the story of man’s 
fall, as if the fate of her by whom sin 
first came into the world was to be but 
the prototype of many another fall; 
and the first crime the world ever wit- 
nessed might stand as a warning against 
the fatal curiosity which was its cause, 
It was this curiosity—I have no other 
word to designate the feeling, which 
perhaps can be better understood than 
described—it was curiosity that ruined 
a world ; and still the same principle 
which we have all inherited from -our 
first mother is remaining, and will ruin 
many a one who gives way to its im- 
pulses to evil. 

But [ must not occupy my page with 
reflections of my own: indeed, as I 
proceed, I begin to fear that even the 
simple narrative of facts may extend 
this chapter to what some may con- 
sider an unreasonable length. I shall 
endeavour to make that narrative 
as brief‘as possible: and here I may, 
once for all, premise, that while of 
many of the scenes which [ shall de- 
scribe I could not have personal know- 
ledge, I draw very little upon my own 
imagination to supply its place. On 
one subject at least I was Edmund 
Connor’s confidant, and in recording 
what he told or wrote to me, I shall 
adhere as strictly as possible to un- 
adorned truth. 

From the night whose occurrences I 
have mentioned I had but too much 
reason to fear that Edmund had been 
drawn into all the fatal fascinations of 
the accursed gambling-table. He ge- 
nerally laughed me off when I ap- 
proached the subject: I could hardly 
ever get him to speak seriously upon 
it. I did not need, however, his con- 
fession to tell me that his midnight 
hours were devoted to the unholy and 
unhealthful occupation. Often would 
I find him rising from his bed at noon- 
day, pale and apparently unrefreshed ; 
and once or twice he did acknowledge 
that he had played hazard, and had 
lost considerable sums. 

Meanwhile his passion for Letitia 
appeared to gather strength and in- 
crease in vehemence; and I often 
thought that it was only my conve- 
nience as a confidant that prevented 
the total separation between us which 
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otherwise my often-repeated rebukes 
of his courses might have caused. He 
sometimes left me in a passion when I 
said anything peculiarly severe; but 
then he was sure to return, to tell me, 

erhaps, some dream he had about 
Tretitin, or some mark of kindness 
which she had shown him; because, 
strange to say, he had never yet ven- 
tured to make her any declaration of 
his attachment: indeed, he had not at 
this time many opportunities, and the 
few which he had, he declared himself 
he never had courage to avail him- 
self of. 

“Is it not absurd,” he would some- 
times say to me; “I think Letitia 
loves me. She must know—she must 
see that I love her; and yet time 
after time I determine to tell her all 
my heart, and to hear from her own 
lips the words that would make me 
happy; and I seek opportunities of being 
with her alone: but when we are alone 
—why, then I can talk to her of any- 
thing but love.” 

I sometimes could not help laughing 
at him. The pains of love, like those 
of the toothache, command but little 
sympathy from those who do not feel 
them. It struck me, however, that his 
passion might be turned to good ac- 
count. “Do you think,” 1 asked him 
seriously, “do you think that even 
Letitia will marry a professed gam- 
bler ?” 

He started: he seemed angry. “I 
am not a professed gambler. I do not 
deserve the name of gambler at all,” 
said he, quickly. 

“ A gambler,” said I, “is a man who 
gambles. A professed gambler is a 
man who devotes his time to gambling, 
and one whom everybody knows to 
do so.” 

“This is not fair,” he answered : 
“everybody does not know that I play. 
Besides, your definition is false: a 
gambler is a man who plays for the 
sake of the money that he wins; a 
gambler is a man who will defraud you 
if he can; a gambler is a man who re- 
gards every opponent as his prey; and 
a professed gambler is one who makes 
this his business and his support. I 
do not deserve either of these charac- 
ters. I love excitement; and if it costs 
me some money, I can afford to pay 
for it.” 

I saw that, under all his apparent cool- 
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ness, he was nefttled. I thought’ it 
better to say no more, and he soon left 
my room. 

Next morning he came over to my 
chambers at an early hour. He seemed 
very much embarrassed: he walked 
several times up and down the room: 
at last he asked me, with more of so: 
lemnity than it had latterly been his 
custom to assume— 

“Tell me seriously, had you an 
meaning:last night when you said that 
Letitia Jephson would not marry a 
gambler ?” 

His eye rested on me with a piercing 
intensity of glance; his cheek was 
flushed with a crimson colour. I looked 
steadily at him, and answered— 

“T generally make it a-rule to have 
some meaning when I speak; and in 
the present instance I do not think 
my words were very enigmatical.” 

“ Well, then,” said he, “if you will 
thus quibble, had you any authority 
for saying so ?” 

“No,” I replied : “I do not think I 
required any particular authority for 
such a statement. The girl must be 
mad who would ‘set her life upon a 
cast... Would you, Edmund, wish to 
see any girl whom you cared for united 
to a destiny that is staked every evening 
upon the throw of the dice ?” 

He was visibly agitated. He walked 
up and down more rapidly; he then 
stopped, and said— 

“ Mr. O’Brien, you do me injustice. 
I have played perhaps more than I 
ought; but, indeed—indeed I am not 
a gambler. Do not suppose that I 
would dare to seek Letitia’s love if I 
felt that my success would make her 
happiness depend upon a cast. No, 
no: I have been drawn into play— 
I have lost money, God forgive me, 
that might be better employed ; but I 
am not a gambler. Never,” continued 
he, earnestly, “never call me by that 
horrid name : you do no not know what 
a gambler is, or you would not. You 
have never seen what I have, or you 
would not call me gambler and stay in 
the room with me. Call me fool! friend! 
anything but gambler.” 

I was startled by his earnestness, I 
should rather say his vehemence of 
manner. I cautioned him against de- 
serving the name of which he had 
such a horror. 

“ Deserve it!” interrupted he fiercely: 
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# I know but of one man who deserves 
it; one hardened, soulless, heartless 
wretch; one who can lay his snares 
with. coolness—” he stopped short, as 
if fearful he had said too much. 

Talmost hoped he meant Nolan. I 
hinted as much. “ No! no. Nolan is 
no gambler. I wont tell you who or 
what ic is I mean; but | have been 
witness to one scene. God forbid that 
ever I should be witness to such ano- 
ther: but I prevented villainy. But 
this is wrong: they consider it a point 
of honour that these things should not 
be told.” 

I did not wish to ask the communi- 
¢ation of what there was any obliga- 
tion on his part to conceal. He seemed 
anxious to tell it. 

“I have not moral courage,” he con- 
tinued: “1 cannot despise the threat- 
enings of the bad. There. was,” he 
added, slowly, “there was a victim 
drawn in by the gambler of whom I 
spoke, and he would have been robbed; 
there was foul cheatery; but I exposed 
him—I showed his knavery. He was ig- 
nominiously expelled—he had too little 
honor for a den of thieves: but he threat- 
ened me; he told me that he would track 
my steps; that he would hunt me— 
these were his words—he declared that 
he would have revenge. What thoughts 
cross the mind! When you said Letitia 
would never marry a gambler, I thought 
he had his revenge—that he had told 
the Jephsons that I gambled. All 
night I lay awake, and this horrid 
thought kept a racking hold upon my 
brain. Thank God, it was but a vain 
imagination.” 

1 assured him that, as far as I knew, 
it was. I reasoned with him seriously 
on giving over all play. I endeavoured 
to point out the ruin which it must 
entail not only on his fortune, but on 
all his habits and feelings. He pro- 
mised that he would. I asked him for 
his solemn promise that he would never 
enter a hell again. He hesitated; at 
last he told me that he owed some 
debts of honour, which he must dis- 
charge—he had promised to do so— 
at the gambling-table that night, and he 
must keep his word. 

“You would not have me break my 
word ?—-you would not have those who 
praised me a few nights ago for con- 
duct that they called honourable, you 
would not have them look on me to- 
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night as a ‘breaker of my engage- 
ment ?” 

Go I perceived he would, and I 
trembled: for him. Edmund’s was a 
weak character: too much the child 
of impulse to have steadiness of pur- 
pose, I knew that the resolution of the 
morning would be lost in the excite- 
ment of the night. Next day my heart 
boded ill for him as I met him walking 
with Nolan in familiar conversation. 
1 attempted, when uext we met, to 
make him recur to the promise which 
he had all but given ine. ‘Alas! it 
seemed as if the day of grace was 
gone by. He laughed; he laughed at 
his own exhibition of feeling upon the 
subject: he said this was the way he 
always magnified everything; he spoke 
of the nervous excitability of his tem- 
perament, (big words which, I be- 
lieve, he had learned from his physi- 
cian, or some medical book,) and he 
broke away from my arguments and 
intreaties with a song. 

He took, however, another oppor- 
tunity of assuring me that he never 
played ; but added, that to bind himself 
never to enter a gaming-house was a 
nonsensical proceeding. “Such vows,” 
said he, laughing, “like oaths against 
whiskey, are regarded just as long as 
the temptation is not too strong for 
the judgment, but no longer. They 
never are binding but when they are 
superfluous.” 

I feared that he refused the promise 
because he knew the obligation would 
be irksome. But it is time for me to 
return to the Jephsons, whom my read- 
ers probably suppose that I have for- 
gotten. 

The genial days of spring had been 
succeeded by the long hot days of the 
summer. Early in the month of May 
my relatives had left their town re- 
sidence, and had retired to a beauti- 
fully situated cottage some miles from 
the city, at the base of the count 
Dublin mountains. I used to laug 
at Edmund, and tell him that in this 
romantic spot he could make love 
with a good heart. And a romantic 
spot it truly was : villas, and terraces, 
and avenues, had not then sprung up 
round the environs of Dublin, and 
made the country for miles round but 
a ruralized continuation of the city. 
Woodbine Cottage—for thus had it 
pleased the fancy of the proprietor to 
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name the spot of which I speak—its 
name was borrowed, I believe, from a 
solitary and unhealthy-looking stalk 
of woodbine, that scarcely vegetated 
against one of the pillars of the gate 
—it wus the only bit of woodbine 
about the place, and it was the onl 
thing that did not seem to flouris 
—but Woodbine Cottage it was called 
—it was situated just on the rise of 
that chain of hills, which extend to 
the southward of the city, and are 
known as the county of Dublin moun- 
tains. A few trees planted around it 
relieved the wildness of the scenery 
that rose immediately behind. At a 
short distance behind. the house, rose 
Mount Venus, covered half way up its 
sides with a young plantation of thick 
fir-trees, of so dark a shade of green, 
that you could hardly distinguish them 
from the black heather above; and 
farther away again was the Three- Rock 
Mountain raising its three peaks up in 
bleak and desolate grandeur; and then 
you could get in the far distanceaglimpse 
of Killiney and the Hill of Howth to 
the east. To the south, and west, lay 
mountains piled upon,mountains, that 
you could only distinguish from each 
other by the long black line of deeper 
shadow that marked the ravine thit 
separated them; and then far away to 
the north-east the ground sloped gently 
up from the plain, in which stands the 
city, until it met the horizon on the 
eminence called Tallaght Hill; and 
just close by, under the very base of 
Mount Venus, ran the valley of the 
Dodder, and the river itself winding 
en between the steep banks of white 
gravel, in the deep channel which the 
fierce mountain torrent had scooped 
out for itself, and down along its banks 
lay a rich and fertile country, clothed 
boon with plantations. But I must 
not spend too much time in descrip- 
tion. Such of my readers as have ever 
one ont into the country beyond 
thfarnham, where the little church 
ealled Whitechurch stands on the base 
of the hill, raising its spire to heaven, 
as if to testify man’s worship to Him 
who fixed on their bases these ever- 
lasting hills, that seem to repose in 
their might—for these I have said 
enough to enable them to understand 
the locality I have endeavoured to 
describe. 
In this beautiful retreat the Jephsons 


had resolved to pasa the summer, prine 
cipally on account of Letitia’s health, 
with whom even her eight hours’ harp. 
playing did not very well agree. Poor 

etitia was delighted; she was over. 
joyed at the prospect of being per- 
mitted to wander about the fields, and 
breathe the pure air as it came down 
with renovating freshness from the hills, 
Indced the whole party seemed happy. 
My aunt had just received a letter 
from her second son, who was in the 
navy, acquainting her with his promo. 
tion to the office of commander, a step 
which he had obtained at a peculiarly 
early age. Her eldest son had, a: little 
time before, obtained a commission in 
a dragoon regiment. The flirtation, too, 
between Curoline and her rich fool wag 
progressing as favourably as could be 
expected ; and so all seemed happy and 
contented. 

And Edmund was not the least 
happy. He was now as intimate with 
the family as I was; indeed, his viva- 
city made him more so. He was cons 
stantly with Letitia: she could hardly 
stir but he followed her. He would 
sometimes deck her hair with a garland 
of wild flowers, which he would ga- 
ther in the fields; and she seemed 
pleased with all his familiarities; and 
oe strange to say, no word of love 

ad ever passed between them. There 
was a strange, an unaccountable timi- 
dity about Edmund that prevented 
him from making any explicit declara- 
tion. However, even if their own 
feelings had not been their best inters 
preters, Curoline took care that. the 
should be at no loss to understand eae 
other, since she constantly made it a 
point to rally them in each other's 
presence upon their fondness for each 
other’s company. 

My aunt was no unobservant spec- 
tator of all this, and she appeared not 
a little puzzled to comprehend it. I 
remember well the means by which she 
endeavoured to unravel the mystery: 
which she deemed Edmund’s conduct 
to involve. One evening we were all 
sitting in the drawing-room, which 
opened on a beautiful view. The day. 
had been hot; but a cool breeze of the 
evening had tempered the atmosphere. 
We had the windows up, and Edmund; 
I, and my two cousins were sitting 
talking and laughing, when my aunt 
entered the room, prepared for walking: 
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“Come, Edward,” said she, “we will 
leave these young people to their fol- 
lies, and we will take a quiet walk in 
the garden.” 

« And why,” said Letitia, “mamma, 
why should not Edward stay and join 
in our follies ?” 

“Indeed,” answered my aunt, “I am 
sure he is too sensible to enjoy your 
nonsense.” 

“A nice compliment you pay Mr, 
Connor,” said Caroline. 

My aunt’s object was, however, to get 
me with her; and Edmund, to tell the 
truth, did not seem much annoyed at the 
classification which left him with the 
foolish people. I could not help re- 
marking that Letitia blushed, and 
seemed agitated as I rose to obey her 
mother’s command. I was going to 
rally her upon it, but my aunt burried 
me away. 

She took me down a shady walk, all 
covered over with laurels and hollies: 
she evidently was about to speak to 
me of something of importance: she 
looked round several times, as if to 
be sure that she could not be over- 
‘heard; and when she thought we were 
quite secure from interruption, she be- 
gan very solemnly — 

“ Edward, my dear, I wish to speak 
to you upon a matter which is of very 
great consequence to my happiness ;” 
and she looked full in my face with a 
confused expression. 

“One would suppose,” thought I, 
“that my aunt was going to make a 
declaration of love to me.” 

“Your friend Connor,” continued 
she,“ has been paying Letitia the most 
marked attention; and you may per- 
ceive that he has met with no dis- 
couragement: but it is very odd that 
he never has said anything that could 
give her reason to think he was at- 
tached to her.” 

“Oh,” said I, laughing, “ Letitia 
does not tell you all these things. He 
may have said fifty things that you 
never heard of.” 

“No, no,” she answered earnestly ; 
“Tasked her the question. Edward,” 
said she, “a girl’s happiness is not to 
be trifled with in this way. A flirtation 
may be very good fun for you, young 
men; but it is no fun for a girl.” 

My aunt sighed very sentimentally, 
as if in recollection of some youthful 
disappointment. I thought she had 
Vou. VI. 
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more feeling than I ever before gave 
her credit for. I told her honestly all 
I knew of Edmund Connor's feelings. 
I said that I believed his attachment 
was of the strongest kind; but I told 
her he was a very bad hand at making 
love: “he is afraid to tell Letitia that 
he loves her.” 

“ What kind of a fool is he ?” asked 
my aunt, indignantly. 

I professed my inability to solve this 
gece; but, in reply to her repeated 
inquiries as to whether I was certain 
that the report as to the state of his 
feelings was correct, I assured her that 
I knew it was; that nothing but the 
highest sense of honour could ever in- 
fluence any action of Edmund Connor's, 
and that at that moment:he felt him- 
self as much engaged to Letitia as if 
he had sworn to her to marry her, 

My aunt seemed relieved; she said 
she was — glad we had this con- 
versation; she would tell this all to 
Letitia, who, “poor thing, had been 
frétting. about it very much.” 

I began to think that Edmund was 
fortunate in thus having love made for 
him by proxy. To be sure, his declara- 
tion passed through two hands to the 
young lady; but still it came, I fancied, 
nothing the worse for that. I reflected 
upon the strange interview I had with 
Mrs. Jephson, At first I thought her 
conduct strange; but when I thought 
on it, I looked upon it as only natural 
and right. No mother could or ought 
to be indifferent to her daughter's 
peace of mind, and I was the only 
person to whom she could apply; and 
though I at first felt inclined to con- 
demn the proceeding as a bit of match- 
making, when I remembered Edmund's 
conduct I looked upon it as only a 
proper piece of motherly prudence and 
care. 

I know not how it was, but during 
the progress of this summer I began 
to feel an affection for my relatives, 
such as I had never known before. 
I was surprised, as it were, at the de- 
velopment of many amiable traits which 
I had never before perceived in their 
characters. Before this I had seen 
them in the gay round of fashionable 
dissipation; I had now gone with 
them into the privacy of retirement, 
and it seemed as if they had lost more 
than half that worldliness which I 
hated. There is, after all, much that 
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is good and that is amiable in human 
nature; and not all the coldness of 
fashion, not all the heartless influences 
of a selfish and an intriguing world, 
can utterly suppress the kindly emotions 
of the heart, or kill those charities of 
domestic life that shed their holy charm 
upon the sweetness of domestic inter- 
course. Even the votaries of fashion 
or the worshippers of interest appear 
to forget their idolatries in the magic 
enchantment of home, and the most 
artificial creature that a world has 
spoiled, returns to the kindliness and 
almost the artlessness of nature by the 
domestic fireside. Often had I thought 
the Jephsons worldly, and _ selfish : 
worldly they still were; ay, and per- 
haps selfish: yet now, when I came 
within the family circle, there was the 
same happy innocence and glee as if 
no worldly or selfish thoughts had 
been ever in'their minds. Hitherto I 
had seen them but in the crowd of 
frivolity and dissipation ; but now they 
breathed a freer atmosphere, and it 
seemed as if the unaffected sympathies 
of their hearts at length had room to 
vegetate and expand. 

During the summer Edmund and I 
passed most of our time at Woodbine 
Cottage ; and still the remembrance of 
these days comes over my mind like 
the dream of a happy time. The 
Jephsons lived in very great retire- 
ment; most of their gay friends of 
the winter season had gone to ruralize 
in more distant parts of the country; 
and, with the exception of Mr. Thomas, 
Caroline’s mad lover, as we used to 
call him, but few visitors disturbed the 
tranquillity of their retirement. Mr, 
Jephson, who was a quiet, unob- 
trusive person, altogether under the 
management of his wife, enjoyed this 
so much, that he declared solemnly he 
never would return to the routs and 
parties of the town. “God made the 
country,” he used to add; “but man 
made cities’—sentiments which my 
aunt always answered by the brief but 
pithy comment of “ folly !” an authori- 
tative interjection, which, delivered in 
a peculiar tone, precluded all farther 
controversy on the subject. 

But the brightest days will pass 
away; and happy as was this summer, 
t drew to its close. The evenings 
were already growing shorter, and the 
soft moonlight would sometimes sur- 
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prise us by discovering our shadows 
on the grass before we were conscious 
that even the twilight had come. Some. 
times, too, in the evenings, a chilly 
breeze came down from the hills, and 
the fields were getting brown with the 
golden tints of the ripening grain, 
Say what we will of the charms. of 
spring and suinmer, there is no season 
like the autumn. It is said that Miltoa 
never could write poetry except in the 
autumn; and | do not wonder, There 
is a spirit of solemn and sober stillness 
abroad upon an autumn day that you 
meet at no other time. The hot and 
froward glow of the summer sun is 
softened down to a modest and gentle 
radiance ; the very landscape partakes 
of the sombre melancholy of the seas 
son: its hues are not like the hues 
that arrayed itin summer. The autuma 
is to the year what the evening is to 
the day: nature sinks into repose, and 
the very air, as it stirs around you, 
has a feel peculiar to the atmosphere 
of autumn, and every sense seems able 
to distinguish its peculiarities, Let 
those who will praise the sultriness of 
summer and the pettishness of incon- 
stant fickle spring; but give me. the 
autumn day, when all nature seems 
resting in the tranquillity of a deep 
although a quiet joy; when the beams 
of the sun come less intense, and mel- 
lowed in their course through the thip 
grey clouds that robe the sky, and 
cast the reflection of their own grey- 
ness upon the landscape; and still that 
landscape has its variety of hues—less 
brilliant than those that decked the 
gaudy robe of summer, but far more 
beautiful. There is the heather upon 
the hills, already beginning to change 
its colour as the blossoms of the sum- 
mer fall down beside each branch, and 
expose the redness of the twig upon 
which they grew; and then the russet 
fields of grain, waving too. aud fro in 
one golden undulation as the breeze 
sweeps the lights and shadows across; 
and then in the forest, how many tints 
do the changing leaves assume as the 
first breath of autumn has come over 
their verdure with its discolouring re- 
buke. Spring may be the childhood of 
the year, with its gleams and showers, 
like the variations of inconstant child- 
hood; summer may be its hot and sony 
south; then autumn is its manhood, 
sinking into the solemnity of middle 
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Jife, with all the répose of years, but 
none of the weakness or the gloom 
of old age. 

But my enthusiasm for autumn has 
eatried me perhaps too far from my 
narrative. It was an autumn day, 
such'as I have attempted to describe, 
that Edmund gathered courage to make 
that formal declaration. of love which 
he had so long, and to the young lady, 
so distressingly put off. “Her unxieties, 
it is true, had been somewhat dimi- 
nished by the assurance which I had 
been the means of conveying to her. 
Still I could perceive that she thought 
Edmund's silence very provoking, aud 
both she and her mamma, especially the 
Jatter, had given him some hints upon 
the subject. I had not felt myself at 
jiberty to repeat to him my conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Jephson—he did not 
now, therefore, that she had any 
definite information of his attachment 
beyond that which she might easily 
have gathered from his demeanour. I 
then often laughed at his folly, as I 
termed his timidity. I attributed it to 
‘some peculiarity of his strange dispo- 
sition. I since found that this ner- 


vousness of apprehension was not quite 
an idiosyncrasy of his passion, and that 
dn many a heart—perhaps the heart 
that loves best and most warmly, there 
is that sensitiveness of feeling, so that 
the last thing upon which the lover 
will venture,.is a declaration of his 


love. 1 might pass over the: next few 
passages without much loss to my nar- 
rative; but my fair readers would not 
forgive me if 1 lost the opportunity of 
presenting them with a love scene. 

It was-early in the month of Sep- 
tember that it happened ; one morning 
I was occupied in some particular 
manner, and could not accompany 
Edmund in his visit to Woodbine Cot- 
tage—he did not, indeed, seem very 
‘unwilling to go alone. When he ar- 
rived there he was told by the servant 
who ‘opened the door that there was 
no one at home but Mr. Jephson. 
Edmund. was disappointed ; he found 
the old gentleman*poring over the 
‘columns of a newspaper. He gave 
him a hearty and an honest welcome. 
Edmund learned from him that Mrs. 
Jéphson and Caroline had. driven into 
town to pay some visits, “I wonder,” 
added he, “you did not meet them; 
‘but you wil find Letitia in the 
garden—I believe. she is eating the 
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last of the gooseberries, and perhaps 
that will be better employment for 
you than sitting with a stupid old 
man.” 

Edmund was not slow to act upon 
the hint; and a few minutes more 
found him in the garden. He found 
Letitia, but not just as unsentimentally 
employed as her father had predicted. 
The gooseberries hung neglected, and 
literally withering upon the trees ; and 
even the more tempting display of 
some large black cherries, from ban- 
quetting on which the approach of 
Edmund started a whole flight of birds, 
possessed no attractions either for 
Letitia or him who sought her. He 
directed his steps to a little bower, or 
summerhouse, where he knew that she 
was in the habit of sitting—a walk 
running between a tall beech hedge 
and a row of well-grown laurels led 
down to it; under the shelter of a 
large oak tree was constructed a rustic 
sufnmerhouse ; the sides were lined 
with moss and covered over with 
the woodbine and the honeysuckle. 

In. this favoyrite retreat he found 
Letitia sitting. She seemed unecor- 
scious.of his approach ; although from 
where she sat she could commaad a view 
of the long vista through which the walk 
lay; but she was, probably, absorbed 
in meditation ; her one hand scarcely 
held a volume which rested on her 
knee; in the other, she held a rose, 
whose red colour finely set off, by its 
contrast, the snowy whiteness of her 
delicate hand—she gazed ‘upon the 
flower with asad and yet a sweet ex- 
pression, and a large tear was trickling 
from her‘soft blue eye, and one: had 
even strayed so far as to fall upon the | 
leaves of the volume which -lay ‘ap- 
parently unheeded upon her knee. 

Edmund paused at the entrance of 
the- bower; he never had ‘seen* her 
look so beautiful before ; the eareless- 
ness of her attitude; the seeming un- 
consciousness that she was observed); 
the tear of sentiment: still trembling 
on the lashes that fringed an.eye that 
seemed made for softness—and the 


‘snowy hand along whose delicate tex- 


ture you could trace the meandering 
of each blue vein—and the’ rose— 
Edmund was’ not long in perceiving 
that it had been pulled from a tree 
which he himself had, at a late period 
of the year, removed from the garden td 
that bower, whose consequently doybe- 
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ful progress Letitia and he had watched 
together. She was then thinking of 
him ; she was weeping at the thought 
of him; a thousand confused emotions 
passed across his mind—he stopped 
one instant more to gaze upon such 
loveliness, the next instant found him 
by her side. 

Yes, by her side—let none of my 
fair readers be disappointed, and 
imagine that it should be kneeling at 
her feet. Perhaps Edmund ought to 
have thrown himself into that attitude, 
but he did not. He was, perhaps, to 
blame, and yet I believe that with the 
age of chivalry—the system of amatory 
genuflexion has passed away for ever, 
and that the lady will, now-a-days, be 
disappointed who looks for a lover 
kneeling at her feet. For my own part, 
I will not disguise my conviction, that 
the custom, to say the least of it, bor- 
dered upon the profane—and I do not 
doubt that it was hypocrisy. I am 
very sure that he who would kneel most 
obsequiously as the lover, would be 


likely to atone for that humiliation by 
tyrannizing most despotically as the 
lord. 


I cannot, however, expect that my 


fair readers will merely, upon my au- 
thority, give up an opinion in which 
they om been trained by a host of 
novel writers; and yet few of them, 
after all, would, akien feel inclined 
to reject a lover of their choice, even 
if he preferred his suit in some less 
humble but more sensible fashion than 
ou his knees. But be this as it may, 
Edmund did not go through this mock- 
ery, nor yet did he, as perhaps some 
of my fair readers might more rea- 
sonably expect that he would—he did 
not even run up and kiss away her 
tears. I am, be it remembered, telling 
a sober tale of real life, in which love 
comes in as it does in real life—and 
after all there 1s a terrible reality in 
love—not as it figures in novels and 
romances that are inventions. Edmund 
neither knelt to her nor kissed away 
her tears. If, after thissecond omission, 
my fair readers have any further pa- 
tience, I will endeavour to tell what he 
did do. 

He roused her from her meditations 
by some common-place observation ; 
perhaps by conveying to her the very 
superfluous information that she was 
“all alone ;” or by asking the equally 
superfluous question, if she was so—it 
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was little matter what: were the words; 
the sound of his voice was enough, no 
matter what accents it conveyed, It 
brought the blood in a quick and 
sudden flow to her pale cheeks as she 
turned round to welcome him. 

Edmund's face became as scarlet as 
her own, and for some minutes neither 
of them spoke. 

At last he remarked the rosebud in 
her hand. “ Well,” said he, “you 
told me my rose tree would not grow, 
I moved it so late in the year, and I 
told you you should yet wear its 
flowers.” 

She twirled the rose tree quickly in 
her hand, and began smelling its fra- 
grance, as if to conceal emotion’ that 
she could not control—the rose was not 
more crimson than the cheek with 
which it thus came in contact. 

Edmund took from her the book. 
She endeavoured to grasp it, but he 
succeeded in getting it disengaged 
from her hand—it was Zimmerman on 
Solitude. 

“ Why,” he said, “you surely are 
not ashamed of reading Zimmerman.” 
At the same moment he remarked 
that the volume had been turned the 
wrong way towards her ; “ but,” added 
he, as his quick eye caught this, “ the 
book has been only a pretence ;” he 
was just about to rally her on the 
position of the volume ; his eye rested 
on the trace which a burning tear had 
left upon the page. 

“ Letitia,” said he, tenderly, “ what is 
the matter, I do not like to find you 
here alone, and crying. Letitia,” he 
continued, and the epithet, “dear,” came 
involuntarily to his lips—* Letitia, 
dear, have you any reason to weep ?” 

She had risen to go away, but he 
followed her; he drew her arm within 
his, and led her back to the seat which 
she had left. She permitted him to 
do so quietly; she dashed away the 
long flaxen locks which had fallen 
across her eyes, and looked up to the 
blue sky which they could see above 
the beech trees in the break of some 
large white clouds. 

“ Tell me,” he continued, “ tell me 
what it is that frets you ?” 

“ Nothing, Edmund,” she answered, 
“nothing that concerns any one but 
myself.” 

She looked full at him—Edmund 
caught her hand—he was moved—he 
felt grieved that she seemed unhappy 
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=he*thought not of what he said, as 
his answer expressed the genuine emo- 
tions of fis soul. 

« Letitia, it concerns me—everything 
that affects your happiness—your hap- 

iness is dearer to me than my own.” 
‘He had not intended this as a declara- 
tion of love; he never thought of the 
import his words bore until he marked 
the deepening flush upon her cheek, 
and felt her gentle struggles to with- 
draw her hand. But his soul was now 
on fire; the ice that had so long bound 
his lips was thawed in the words that 
had passed them ; and he poured into 
her ear a tide of passionate protesta- 
tions, such as an hour before he would 
have given worlds to be able to do. 

“ Yes, Letitia,” he said, as he grasp- 
ed tighter the hand which she strug- 
gled ineffectually to withdraw, “I 
mean what I say—I mean more than 
I can say—your happiness 1s dearer to 
me than my own. Letitia, you know I 
love you—I have loved you as my 
own soul—and tell me, tell me, my 
angel, that I may hope that you—that 
you”"—he stopped—her hand was now 
unresistingly in his, and her head, as 
it languished to one side, had almost 
fallen upon his shoulder. 

“Tell me, dearest, that you will be 
mine,” he whispered, as his arm almost 
unconsciously passed round her deli- 
cate wutubes head was now leaning 
quite upon his shoulder—her blue eyes, 
half filled with tears, and gushing with 
tenderness, rested on him with an ex- 
pression of indescribable softness, as she 
muttered an indistinct assent; he heard 
not the exact words; he leaned for- 
ward to catch the whispered accents ; 
and as he did so, he sealed them with 
a kiss—the first chaste kiss of love—a 
warm, a passionate, and yet a holy 
kiss. 

Just then they heard the sound of 
voices in the garden; they left their 
Tetreat, and, coming round by a shaded 
walk, they met us—for I was of the 
party who disturbed them—as if no- 
thing unusual had happened. 

Mrs. Jephson and Caroline had 
called for me in college, and had in- 
sisted on my returning with them to 
Woodbine Cottage ; and it was just at 
the critical moment I have described 
that we entered the garden. 

Edmund was now quite happy ; that 
evening the young people were sent 
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by my aunt to walk up the mountain 
and breathe the fresh air. Caroline 
and I were, of course, companions, and 
Edmund and Letitia contrived to se- 
parate themselves from us as widely as 
possible ; they seemed too earnestly 
engaged in their conversation to heed 
the sarcasms of Caroline, who, every 
now and then, used to stop and up- 
braid them with the slowness of their 
pace. During that walk they pledged 
themselves to each other, and arranged 
their plans. As soon as Edmund obtain- 
ed his degree they were to be married. 
Edmund was now at. the close of his 
junior sophister year; he was a fellow 
commoner, and could obtain his degree 
on the Shrove Tuesday following—and 
early in spring they were to repeat 
before the altar those vows which that 
evening they secretly made to each 
other under the canopy of heaven, and 
with the wild rocks and heather of the 
mountains around them. 

This arrangement was understood 
and assented to by all parties, and I 
now began to think that Edmund 
would be very happy with Letitia; she 
seemed really to love him—and he re- 
turned her affection with interest. He 
had altogether given over whatever 
habits of gaming he had formed, and 
every thing seemed to promise that he 
would become a happy and a useful 
man. 

Mrs. Jephson had a sister some 
years older than herself, who had 
never married, and had, all her life, 
been hoarding up money: Letitia was 
her namesake and godchild; and at 
first my aunt had supposed that she 
might calculate on something hand- 
some at her death. Latterly, however, 
the old tabby had taken very little 
notice of her godchild. For the first 
time, the preceding Christmas had not 
brought the customary gift for “her 
little namesake, Letitia.” The reason 
for this was supposed to be, that she 
had fallen in love with a pennyless 
young officer who was quartered in 
Cork, near to which city old Miss 
Collins lived. Her inamorato had since 
been, however, unfortunately killed in 
a duel. Miss Collins put on mourning 
—and a letter duly written on black- 
edged paper, and sealed with black 
wax, arrived at Woodbine Cottage, 
to her dear sister, giving a most 
feeling account of her distressing state 
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of mind, and requesting that her little 
mamesake should be permitted to visit 
her—-it was one of these pieces of 
affeetation by which she attempted to 
disguise even to herself the progress of 
years, to talk of her nieces as if they 
were children—she would banish her 
bad spirits by her childish prattle. 
This letter vexed Letitia, and amused 
us all—poor Letitia, who had almost 
looked on herself as the head of a 
family, was quite mortified at the idea 
of being sent to Cork to talk innocent 

rattle to a cross old maid; but this, 
Sicisem was a thing not to be thrown 
away. Miss Collins had money to leave, 
and it was settled that Letitia was to 
go. Even Edmund’s entreaties were 
of no avail. He protested to Letitia 
that all her aunt could leave her would 
not pay him for the misery that her 
absence would cause. Mrs. Jephson 
remarked, upon this being repeated to 
her, that “that was all very fine talk, 
but love would not last as long as 
money—and if he got his own way 
now, many a day, when they were 
married and had a parcel of children, 
he would wish Letitia had gone to see 
her rich old aunt”—perhaps she was 
tight in this prediction—but we will 
see the sequel. 

Edmund was miserable at the idea 
of a separation—lie talked of following 
her to Cork, that he might be near 
her—but then he must pass his Oc- 
tober examination or lose his year— 
and this would but defer the consum- 
mation of his happiness—he really 
seemed like some one distracted, he 
cursed money and rich old aunts at 
least twenty times a day; but this, as 
might be supposed, did not mend the 
matter much—the time, too, came 
when Letitia must go—and after many 
vows and protestations of mutual 
fidelity, and promises to write often, 
they were compelled to part. I con- 
fess I had a melancholy feeling the 
last few days that I saw them together. 
I thought it hard that Mammon, that 
cruel idol before whom all the world 
bows down, should thus separate hearts 
that seemed devoted to each other. 
Yes, Mammon—inTEREST—is the fiend 
upon whose damned shrine the world 
is offering up all that is noble in sen- 
timent or generous in feeling—and 
then they call their foul and degrading 
ilolatry by the name of PRUDENCE, 
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Letitia, however, did go, and Ed. 
mund was left to solitude for twa 
months—for the first two or three 
days after her departure he attempted 
to apply himself to his books—the fact 
was, that it was high time for him to 
prepare for his examination. He was 
gloomy and fretful—he did not seem 
satisfied with the arrangement that had 
been made. He spent much of his 
mornings in walking round the college 
park, and his evenings in walking in 
the colonnade under the library. He 
was not one, however, who had 
strength of mind to bear long with 
gloomy thoughts——-he sought excite- 
ment to banish them, and just at this 
inauspicious moment he became again 
intimate with Nolan—under the cir- 
cumstances it needed but little of 
the address which that wily intriguer 
could have employed to draw the 
victim back imto those snares from 
which he had apparently escaped. 

Very soon after Letitia’s departure, 
business called me to the neighbour, 
hood of Bristol, where I remained 
until the middle of November. The 
day before I left Dublin I had a long 
conversation with Edmund, I found 
from him that he had all summer 
neglected his reading; im fuct,. I 
deemed it right to tell him that he 
must be diligent in his studies for the 
ensuing month, if he wished to insure 
his passing the examination. He 
laughed at my caution, indeed I myself 
thought it almost superfluous. It was 
very easy for fellow commoners to 
pass; indeed they themselves ap- 
peared to consider it as etiquette, that 
they should not be expected to be 
prepared. Some of the examiners, 
who had the ambition of being con- 
sidered peculiarly gentlemanly, ap- 
peared willing enough te concede to 
them this very flattering privilege ; 
but it sometimes happeved that the 
met with one more stern and unyield- 
ing, who put in a practical, and, to the 
object of it, rather a disagreealle pro- 
test against the doctrine, that wealth 
should be considered as an excuse for 
ignorance. 

I left Edmund endeavouring to 
while away his loneliness by a division 
of his time between writing love sonnets 
and studying astronomy. The day } 
went. away, I found Nolan in his room; I 
could not help thinking it qn evil omen, 
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.. Edmund had promised me to write ; 
but I heard nothing from him during 
my absence; I returned home about the 
middle of November; it was early in 
the morning that I reached college ; I 
was passing through the streets before 
the lamps were put out ; it was a rainy 
raw morning ; the dying lamps were 
flickering half-extinguished in the 
fitful gusts that rose, and then swept 
by. | had my cloak wrapped close 
round, and was walking on, buried in 
my own meditations, when I was 
startled by seeing two well-known 
figures, just before me, coming out of 
a shop where suda water was sold; 
they were Nolan and Edmund. I 
could not conceive what they could be 
doing in the streets at such an hour, 
and on such a morning. I walked 
quick and overtook them. Edmund 
was startled at seeing me; his face 
was pale and his eyes red. Nolan, too, 
had a haggard appearance; both seem- 
ed as if after a night’s carouse ; Noian 
had the look of a practised debauchee; 
Edmund, that of one. unused to pass 
his nights in such a manner. I asked 
Edmund where he had been, or what 
he was doing ; he looked at me with a 
stupid and a vacant stare, and I now 
perceived that he was under the influ- 
ence of intoxication. Nolan had evi- 
dently been his companion, but had 
borne better with raking. “ Come,” 
said he, “this kind of work does not 
suit you; you had better make haste 
home and go to bed.” 

Edmund answered that he was well 
enough, and then relapsed into a spe- 
cies of stupid trance from which he 
had roused himself. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Nolan, to whom 
I had addressed no observation, but 
who appeared determined to talk 
enough for himself and Edmund both; 
“poor fellow, he has been in very bad 
spirits since he lost his examination.” 

The words came like a thunderbolt 
‘upon my ear; they told me the history 
of the last two months—He had lost 
his examinations! and now at seven 
in the morning he was staggering 
through the streets with Nolan!! I 
needed no more; I felt that he was 
a ruined man. 

Nolan ran on with a surprising 
fluency, to give me a full account of 
the matter. 

“He depended upon passing as a 
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fellow commoner; but he got Dr. 
Dyke, with whom I believe you know 
there is no respect for velvet gowns and 
tassels, and he stuck him. I believe 
he has more sense than to care for the 
caution; but it keeps him another 
year out of his fortune. Ever since 
the examination he has been alter- 
nately cursing Dr. Dyke and _ his 
father ; the one for knowing so little 
of the world as to expect that a gen- 
tleman should know anything; the 
other for supposing that he could not 
spend his fortune just as well without 
a degree as with it.” 

“ Really, Mr. Nolan,” I answered, 
“Mr. Connor must be very much 
changed since I knew him, or he 
would hardly act the unamiable part of 
cursing a good man for doing what I 
fear was nothing but his duty, and his 
deceased parent for what certainly 
seems to have been an act of kind- 
ness,” 

I said this with much bitterness, 
Nolan did not seem sorry that our ar- 
rival at the college gate exempted him 
from the necessity of replying; he ap- 
peared disposed to accompany Edmund 
to his rooms—I told him that his kind- 
ness was superfluous, and that I would 
see him to bed. 

“Oh no,” he answered, “I do not 
think you are up to all his rooms as 
well as T am; as | have been living with 
him for the last week ; but if by and 
by you will come over to us, he will be 
able to welcome vou home, and we 
will have some breakfast.” 

Nolan living with him! alas! alas! 
I felt that he was gone, indeed; but I 
said nothing; without even noticing 
Nolan’s invitation I turned off to my 
own rooms. I could not but mourn 
over poor Edmund’s fate ; he was too 
manitestly Nolan's dupe and victim; 
all my hopes that he would haye been 
rescued were dashed to the ground ; 
and all, all arose from the desire of a 
little more money, prompting my aunt 
to send away her daughter. It was a 
just penalty upon the avarice and 
graspingness that made her indifferent 
to the feelings of her child; but was it 
just that he should be the victim? God 
forgive her! I could not help thinking 
that the drops of the blood of his soul 
had been weighed out by Mrs. Jeph- 
son, as the purchase of gold. I di- 
verted my mind from such thoughts, 
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only by recollecting that I still might 
muke an effort to save him. As soon, 
therefore, as I thought he would 
have slept off the effect of the night’s 
debauch, “I bent my steps to his 
chambers. 

I was rejoiced to find him alone. 
Pale, and haggard, and wo-begone, he 
was sitting at a late and uncomfortable 
breakfast ; he was attempting to swal- 
low a cup of coffee—but, gracious 
heavens! beside him, on the table, 
stood a brandy bottle! I was shocked ; 
I felt as a physician who had been 
summoned to see a patient with some 
slight ailment, and found about him 
all the symptoms of death—a brandy- 
bottle on his breakfast table!! What is 
fearful in gaming is the rapidity with 
which it hurries you down the road to 
ruin—it.is in vice, what consumption 
is in disease—every other vice will be 
slow in its progress before it brings you 
as it were, to the last stage; but not 
so with gaming—it has a hectic fever 


that preys on you with the rapidity of 


flame, and it soon does its work. 

I sat down opposite to him almost 
without saying a word; he was the 
first to allude to the subject of which 
both our minds were full. 

“ Nolan, I believe, has told you all.” 

“ He has told me too much,” said I; 
“he has told me that he was living 
with you.” 

“ Ah,” he answered, “ you do not 
know Nolan; he is one of the few 
friends I have; he is an honest fellow ; 
he has a strong affection for me ; but 
did he tell you that I was cautioned ?” 

I bowed assent. 

“ Did he tell you that I have been— 
that I have been—that I gamble ?” he 
added. 

“ No! I did not require his informa- 
tion, after what I saw this morning,” I 
replied. 

He seemed surprised ; he burst into 
a passionate flood of tears ; he cried 
out, “did he tell you that I am 
RUINED ?” he covered up his face with 
his hands, and sobbed like a girl. 

“ Ruined !” I repeated with him. 

« Yes, ruined !” he calmly reiterated, 
rising up with the dignity of one who 
felt that he knew and could bear the 
worst, 

“ Do you mean,” I asked, “ that you 
have gambled away all your fortune ?” 

* No, not ALL,” he answered with a 
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bitter smile, “but I have heavily in- 
volved myself.” 

It was some time before I conld get 

him to state anything explicit ; he was 
in a paroxysm of mental fever ; he was 
almost like a madman, he walked up 
and down his apartment and repeated 
the word “ruined! ruined! ruined!” 
When he spoke of Letitia he seemed 
absolutely frantic. “ Happiness,” he 
cried, “happiness was within my 
grasp—it was in my grasp and I flung 
it from me; for what? for excitement— 
for damnation—to be the dupe of 
rogues—all gamblers are rogues. I can 
blame no one but myself. Men,” he 
added, “ complain of the world and of 
nature ; but no, the world is full of 
happiness, but man creates the misery. 
I do not know what I am talking of— 
my nerves are shattered by sitting up 
all night, night after night--no human 
frame will stand excitement,” and he 
smote his hand vehemently on his 
forehead ; “ hell fire is in my veins. It 
is preying on me—consuming me—but 
I have kindled it myself—it will burn 
me.” 
Thus did he rave until he stopped 
from pure exhaustion. I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to state the 
amount of his obligations. At last I got 
him calmly to sit down to the disagree- 
able task of counting up his debts. And 
what a detail was here; he had been 
supplied with money by a rich old Jew 
who lived in Mecklenburgh-street, but 
supplied at a tremendous rate of inte- 
rest ; he had in one instance been in- 
duced to give a bond for £300 upon 
receiving 150]. I hinted to him that 
these extortionary bargains might be 
broken, but he indignantly rejected the 
aes he had this high feeling of 
ionor that shrunk even from depriving 
villainy of its fraudulent gains. After 
making the most accurate calculation 
we could, we reckoned up his debts as 
amounting to about 5000I., a consider- 
able sum, but yet not one that was 
anything like the ruin into which he 
had exaggerated it. 

When he looked his difficulties full 
in the face, he seemed surprised to find 
that it was possible to meet them ; he 
looked again and again at the paper, 
before he could be convinced that the 
calculation was correct. “ Why,” said 
he, “this is very odd ; Nolan made out, 
a week ago, that I was ruined, and that 
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my only chance.was to retrieve myself 
by the gambling-table. He is fond, 
you know, of a classical allusion, and 
he said the wound, like that of Tele- 
phus, could only be cured by the wea- 

n that inflicted it. I am certain I 
i lost heaps during the week ; are 
you sure you have added it right ?” 

“ Perfectly ; if you have given me 
the items right.” 

We went over the items again, one 
by one; we could, however, detect no 
mistake, and when he was indeed con- 
yinced that he was not ruined—when 
I pointed out to him how he might 
easily, having obtained possession of 
his fortune, pay off all demands, with- 
out suffering more than a temporary 
embarrassment, his joy seemed equal 
to his former despair; his eyes, upon 
which but a little moment before a 
heavy stupor had hung, lighted up 
with the fires of gladness ; he grasped 
my hand in silence; there was some- 
thing almost convulsive in the tight- 
ness with which he squeezed it. 

; “ Then I am not ruined!” he said, in 
a voice stifled by the depths of his 
emotion. 


“ No, Edmund,” said I, “ thank 


God you are not; you have embar- 
rassed yourself, but you are in no diffi- 
culties that prudence may not retrieve.” 

“Thank God,” he cried, with all 


the fervor of sincere devotion. “Oh, 
God has been good to me; he watched 
me when J could not watch myself, or 
sharpers would have taken my all.” 

He raised his eyes to heaven, while 
tears of gratitude chased each other 
down his pale, but still manly cheeks. 

“And my Letitia!” he added, in a 
voice that seemed to express a feeling 
divided between gratitude to heaven, 
and hopes of happiness on earth. 

“ There is nothing,” said I, “to pre- 
vent your being happy with her ; but, 
Edmund, remember how nearly you 
have been to sacrificing both her hap- 
piness and your own.” 

He looked at me steadily for an 
instant ; he went over to his bookcase 
and took down a book: he then said, 
earnestly, 

“ You remember once asking me for 
a promise that I would never enter a 
hell; would to God I had given it to 
you, but now you shall have my oath.” 

1 would have stopped him, but I 
had not time. “ Here,” he said, so- 
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lemnly and slowly, “here, in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, and by this 
book of God, I swear that while I live 
I never will play at game of chance, 
or—” he added, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “ game of any kind, so help me 
God!” and he kissed the open Bible, 
which, during this adjuration, he had 
held in his hand. 

He looked like one who had flung a 
load from off his mind ; “ God give 
you grace to keep your oath,” I fer- 
vently prayed. 

He then gave me an account of 
much that had happened in my ab- 
sence; he told me that to get rid of 
the intolerable weariness in which his 
days were passing, he had permitted 
himself to be tempted by Nolan once 
more to visit the gambling table ; he 
determined to amuse himself with it as 
a recreation. “ Alas,” said he, “it was 
like giving blood to the tiger. The fiend 
that had been lurking in my breast, 
awoke once more in all his terrible 
fierceness ; and I gambled fearfully— 
terribly.. I then was imtroduced by 
Nolan to the old Jew in Mecklenburgh- 
street, who cashed bills for me, at a tre- 
mendous discount, all drawn on me at 
different intervals. Thus I went on. I 
knew that I was going as fast as possi- 
ble to ruin, but I had not courage to 
look my real circumstances in the face; 
and Nolan, who looked over the state 
of my affairs, told me I could only 
retrieve myself by successes at the 
gambling table; ha! ha! ha!” he laughed 
wildly at the notion, “no one ever did 
that; it is like exercising for one’s 
health in a poisoned atmosphere ; but 
thank God it is all over.” 

I asked him could he not see that 
Nolan had been duping him ; but upon 
that point he was inaccessible to rea- 
son; he would not even suffer himself 
to be argued with ; he said Nolan had 
proved himself his friend, and that he 
would stake his life on his attachment 
and good faith. 

We then spoke of his unfortunate 
loss of the examination ; this pressed 
very sore upon his proud spirit. It 
has deferred my marriage; and what 
can I tell Letitia?—must—must she 
know my disgrace ?——must she know my 
folly, my madness? for how can I ac- 
count for the idleness that made me 
lose my examinations, but by confess- 
ing that my nights were passed in 
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gaming, and my days yawned away in 
the fearful stupefaction that followed 
the more fearful excitement of the 
night ?” 

Some peculiar ill-fortune appeared 
to have attended him in connection 
with that examination. I have already 
mentioned that the examiners were not 
in general too severe in their exactions 
upon the knowledge of fellow-com- 
moners ; and perhaps dependence upon 
this encouraged Edmund in the abso- 
lute idleness which he practised ; but, 
indeed, at the moment his infatuation 
was such that he plainly made no 
calculation at all. However, he went 
in depending on his general knowledge 
and his velvet gown to pass, when, to his 
consternation, he found that one of his 
examiners was Dr. Dyke ; just one of 
those obstinate men who were so unrea- 
sonable as to expect fellow-commoners 
to know something of their business ; 
and the consequence was, that Edmund 
was cautioned. 

With some hesitation he confessed 
to me that he had demeaned himself, 
for so he now termed it, to employ 

ersonal solicitations with Dr. Dyke ; 

e represented to him that his attaining 
his property was contingent on his de- 
gree ; but it was all in vain; Dr. 
Dyke simply told him that this was an 
additional reason for cautioning himn— 
he said that “no one so ignorant of 
astronomy was fit to manage his own 

roperty ; and besides, it would in 
lact be cheating the charity to which 
lis money was going, to let him pass.” 

The loss of the examination was 
now irretrievable, and the consequent 
postponement of his union with Letitia 
was equally beyond the power of alte- 
ration. I advised him to tell her can- 
didly everything concerning the matter 
—that the woman to whom he was to 
be united for life was entitled to his 
confidence. He did not, however, 
seem to assent to my reasoning, and I 
left him still undecided how he should 
act. 

That night Nolan and he quarrelled, 
I could not ascertain from what cause, 
but I was glad of it; Nolan left his 
rooms in a passion, and did not return. 

Edmund was now comparatively 
happy and contented. The period of 
Letitia’s return was coming near ; there 
seemed nothing to fret him except that 
his three last letters to her had been 


unanswered—she was, however, well; 
I thought that the manner of her 
family towards Edmund was changed, 
Mrs, Jephson seemed upon one occa» 
sion anxious to put off his inquiries 
about Letitia ; I determined to watch 
cue for the cause ; I soon gathered 
from hints let fall incautiously in my 
presence, that a very rich baronet in 
the neighbourhood of Cork had been 
paying Letitia remarkable attention, 
and I could perceive that her mother 
was dazzled by the prospects of a bril- 
liant alliance, and would not have been 
sorry to have a pretext to break off 
her engagement with Edmund. M 

heart trembled for Edmund's happi- 
ness. I saw that all depended upon 
Letitia’s constancy, but I thought she 
loved Edmund well enough to resist, 
for his sake, the solicitations of her 
friends. I certainly thought her not 
writing strange, but this I attributed 
to the influence, perhaps the surveil- 
lance, of her aunt. 

It was about ten days after Nolan 
had left Edmund's rooms, that I was 
— at receiving a visit from him. 
Nolan had all that easy assurance of 
manner that passes generally for genti- 
lity ; and, though I did not shew much 
signs of being glad to see him, he 
made himself perfectly at home. It 
was a keen frosty day, and he drew his 
chair in close to the fire. I could not 
help remarking both the shabbiness of 
his dress, and the delicacy of his ap- 
pearance ; bad indications of the state 
both of his pocket and health. Nelan 
was generally very fastidious in his 
personal appearance—he was still neat, 
but his clothes were threadbare; the 
worn cuffs of his old black coat formed 
a strange contrast with a large and 
— brilliant upon his finger—his 
cheeks were sallow, a large red patch— 
I can describe the appearance no other 
way—appeared as if it was a dash of 
paint upon each, and a hollow cough 
seemed to come from the very depths 
of his lungs. 

“ Mr. O’Brien,” said he, “I am 
going to take a liberty with you that 
perhaps our intimacy does not warrant); 
but it is one you must excuse; my con- 
duct is dictated only by a sense of 
what is due to a respectable family. I 
believe you are related to the 
Jephsons,” 

I bowed assent. 
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.»“ 1 ought first perhaps to premise 
that what I now say is confidential.” 

«Pardon me, Mr. Nolan,” I inter- 
rupted ; “I make no pledge—I will 
keep no secrets that honor will not 
permit—I do not seek any communi- 
¢eation from you ; if you volunteer one, 
it must be left to my own feeling 
whether it is to be confidential.” 

He seemed a little thrown off his 
centre, “Iam content to leave it to 
your own feeling. 1 am sure I am 
safe in doing so. And believe me, Mr. 
O’Brien, that although some. people 
may speak ill of me, if you knew me 
you would feel convinced | could have 
no secret that is not honourable to 
communicate to you.” 

He uttered these last words with the 
tone of one who felt that he had been 
injured by the opinion of the world. 
I pitied him—I almost felt disposed to 
‘trust him. 

“I believe,” said he, “ young Connor 
is to be married to one of the 
Jephsons.” 

I said nothing ; he took my silence 

for assent and proceeded—* I do not 
know whether the family are aware 
that he is a confirmed gambler.” 
. Lhardly knew what tosay. “ He is, 
in fact, a ruined man; his whole for- 
tune is gone; 1 am sorry to say I 
know this from having been too often 
his companion at the gambling table ; 
but, as 1 have the deepest respect for 
your character, although you have 
often seemed to shun me as if. I was 
infectious—I do not know how you 
may take my interference—but I 
thought it right that you should know 
the real state of Connor’s affairs—you 
may, of course, act upon my informa- 
tion as you think fit.” 

I thanked him! !—God forgive my 
hypocrisy—I thanked him! !—I told 
him I already knew of Edmund’s 
gambling, but added that I trusted he 
was now reclaimed. 

“ Reclaimed !” he repeated with bit- 
terness ; “ah, Mr. O’Brien, you have 
never been a gambler, or you would 
not speak of any one being reclaimed ; 
there is a curse about any one that has 
ever thrown the dice at a gambling 
table, that cannot be shuken off. Mr. 
O’Brien,” he added, passionately, “I 
know too well the bitterness of that 
curse, ever to wish a young and inno- 


cent girl to share it, and share it she 
will if she marries a gambler.” 

He bid me politely good morning, 
and I could not help standing for a 
moment at the window, to watch him 
as he went across the courts. He was 
very much emaciated ; I could hear 
the deep hollow cough that sounded as 
if from the tomb, and seemed aggra- 
vated by the keen blast of the cutting 
breeze from which he had not even a 
great coat to shelter him ; I could not 
help feeling that this was the sign of 
his poverty, and my heart bled for him 
as he stopped to cough, and literally 
shivered in the sharp frosty wind. 

I could not understand the inter- 
view I had with him; I knew not 
whether to attribute it to some cunning, 
or to the feelings which he had assign- 
ed. 1 determined, for the present, not 
to mention it to Edmund, but to watch 
the progress of circumstances. 

All went on quietly, and it was 
within ‘two days of Letitia’s return. 
Edmund’s impatience was almost 
hourly increasing ; he could think of 
nothing, he could talk of nothing, but 
the delight of meeting her, and once 
more, in the assurance of her love, for- 
getting all that he had suffered, and 
laughing at all that he had feared. He 
had spent a week in constructing a 
work-box for her, with his own hands, 
and he had it just completed. One 
morning he had just finished the 
carving of her Christian name—he left a 
blank forthe other, and said, laughingly, 
he would leave that for herself to fill up; 
he had also got a pair of white rabbits, 
which she had long expressed a wish 
to possess, and he had spent much of 
his time, along the shore beyond Kil- 
liney, gathering sea-shells, of which she 
had always been fond. 

It was, as I said, within two days of 
the time of Letitia’s return; the 
Jephsons had some time returned to 
town ; I got in the morning a note 
from my aunt, it was put into my hand 
just as [ was looking at Edmund's: ar- 
rangement of all his little presents for 
Letitia ; it requested of me to see her 
immediately, and to come alone, the 
word alone was dashed. I made 
what haste I could; I found my aunt 
looking pale and agitated, Mr. Jephson 
was walking up and down the room, 
apparently in a passion, and Caroline 
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was sitting in a window, evidently in 
bad temper. 

I was ushered in to meet this family 
party. “So, here, sir,” exclaimed Mr. 
Jephson, violently, “here is a pretty 
piece of business, my daughter nearly 
destroyed ; just about to be married to 
a beggar and a gambler.” 

My aunt endeavoured to moderate 
his rage, but, like all weak men, he 
was violent. “ D—n the rascal !” he 
repeated two or three times, vehe- 
mently, and when he had apparently 
appeased himself, by thus charitably 
consigning poor Edmund to the evil 
one, - looked out of one of the win- 
dows, and remained silent. 

“ Stevenson, my dear,” said my aunt, 
it was one of her foibles to call me by 
my second name, which she fancied 
a genteel one ; “ Stevenson, my 
dear! now that your uncle will let me 
speak, we have been all terribly an- 
noyed this morning ; your uncle has 
been told by an old friend, that Mr. 
Connor spends all his time in gambling, 
and we have sent for you to know 
about it ; but indeed our information is 
too certain to be doubted, and you 
know, my dear,” she added, “ it would 
be a sad thing if poor Letitia was mar- 
ried to a gambler.” 

I could not deny part of the infor- 
mation—I explained the real state of 
Edmund’s affairs, and I pleaded his 
cause as weil as I could. I told of his 
oath—I told the exact amount of his 
embarrassments—but all would not do. 
Mr. Jephson grew more and more 
violent—* No daughter of mine shall 
ever marry a gambler. No! no!— 
d—n the rascal,” he began again ; 
indeed this imprecation seemed his 
safety-valve. Mrs. Jephson was less 
violent, but equally determined, she 
said she expected I would myself have 
told them what I knew. “ Indeed 
Stevenson,” said she, “ your uncle and 
I have been disappointed in your con- 
duct.” 

I felt the color rush to my cheeks at 
‘ this reproach, which was apparently 
too well merited. Mr. Jephson said 
nothing, but contented himself with his 
usual imprecation. I almost thought 
he meant in his heart to apply it to me. 

The end was, that I was commissioned 
to communicate to poor Edmund the 
wishes of the family, that he should 


discontinue his visits at the house ; as 
a last resource I entreated that this 
determination might . be postponed 
until the arrival of Letitia ; that the 
person most interested might have a 
voice in the council. This proposal 
was, however, indignantly rejected by 
the whole party. 

“ Stevenson,” said my aunt, “I be 
lieve you have lost your senses ; why 
should the poor girl be fretted about 
such things ? it is much better she 
should find it all settled when she 
comes ; there is no use in annoying 
her about it.” 

“ No, no,” cried my uncle, passion- 
ately ; “he shall never cross my door 
again—d—n the rascal!” and Lastap 
got upon this chime he repeated it 
two or three times, this forming, indeed, 
the regular termination of all his bursts 
of virtuous indignation. 

“ Indeed, then,” said Caroline, “ if 
Letitia was here I suspect she would 
have no great objection to be off. I 
think Sir Harry Disney has made some 
impression upon her—a title and four 
thousand a-year is not to be slighted.” 

“ Stop your nonsense, girl,” cried 
my uncle, “ I'll settle the matter ;” and 
he violently rung the bell, his usual 
finale of curses succeeding. 

“John,” he cried to the servant, 
who made his appearance, “do you 
hear ? if Mr. Connor calls here, tell 
him—tell him—tell him to be d d,” 
he added, as if he was at a loss for 
words, 

“Very well, sir,” said John, mani- 
festing not the slightest astonishment 
at such a strange message. 

“Stop, John,” cried my aunt autho- 
ritatively ; “never mind your master. 
If Mr. Connor calls here—now mind 
what I say to you—tell him that none 
of the family are at home; you will 
not forget, John, that none of the 
family are at home.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said John, with just 
as much indifference as he had before 
received the more extraordinary com- 
mands of his master. 

I saw that I could do nothing. I 
almost rushed from the house; I still 
had hopes that when Letitia would 
come, and when the first burst of pas- 
sion was over, all might be arranged. 
I knew that Mr. Jephson, although a 
weak, was a good-hearted man; I 
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knew that he would not sacrifice his 
daughter's happiness ; I felt that if 
Letitia was constant, and, notwith- 
standing Caroline’s hint, I could 
scarcely doubt this, all would be right. 
{ thought it possible my aunt might 
have some mercenary views, and | 
dreaded her influence over her hus- 
band ; but still I trusted that all would 
be well. But how was I to tell Edmund 
—how was I to blight the hopes of 
that fond and confiding heart—hopes 
that I had only that morning seen so 
affectionately expressed in all the little 
attentions that he had been so indus- 
triously preparing. I shrank from the 
task; I hardly knew what I was 
doing ; I walked away in a different 
direction; I got upon the banks of the 
canal,and I almost mechanicallyfollowed 
its course. 1 cursed in-my heart the 
selfishness of the world ; I traced back 
all the misery that seemed thus to 
have blackened the bright. hopes of 
a young and happy couple, like the 
thunder-storm that bursts upon the noon 
of a cloudless morning, to the avarice 
that prompted Letitia’s visit to Cork. 
Bitterly did I inveigh against wealth— 
against legacy-hunting ; and often did 
I repeat, for the first time, with a full 
perception of their meaning, the truly 
inspired words of the apostle—* The 
love of money is the root of all 
evil.” 

At last I thought that while IT was 
thus giving way to vain and useless 
thoughts, Edmund might be exposed 
to the humiliation of being denied 
admittance to the house where he had 
long been received as an inmate of the 
family. I hurried back ; I found him 
in his rooms, and his wild and agitated 
demeanour told me that I was too late. 
He had called at the house, and from 
John he had heard that he had orders 
to deny the family to him ; John told 
him confidentially that his master was 
in a great passion, and that I had been 
there, but beyond that he knew 
nothing. 

I endeavoured to calm his mind; I 
told him all I knew; but when he 
found that they knew of his gambling, 
he burst into passionate exclamations 
with a frenzy that startled me. 

* Yes, 1 guessed as much—I now 
AM ruined—my soul is ruined—I hung 
all my hopes on her, and Iam now 
adrift—my anchor is gone, and the 


winds and waves may take me to dam- 
nation.” 

I told him that he need not despair. 
“Tf” said I, “ Letitia is constant, all 
will be well.” 

“If—” he cried, “I will stake my 
life—ten thousand lives upon her con- 
stancy ; and yet—will she believe that 
I loved her? will she believe that if I 
loved her, I would thus madly fling 
away her happiness? Oh! can she be- 
lieve it? I did not—God knows I did 
not—think that I was trifling with her 
happiness. A man may stake his own, 
but how —how could I stake her’s ?” 

At last I succeeded in pacifying 
him ; and he began to think of the 
means by which he might remedy the 
evil ; he sat down and he wrote a long 
letter to Mr. Jephson, which he im- 
mediately sent by his servant ; he then 
began to write one'to Letitia, which I 
was to convey; but he flung half. a 
dozen commencements in the fire, and 
was not able to please himself. 

Next morning brought him a parcel 
from the Jephsons, the direction was 
in my aunt’s:hand; it was his own 
letter opened, but marked on the out- 
side “unread ;” the word was also in 
my aunt’s handwriting. 

Letitia came, and the next morning 
I paid a visit at the Jephsons. Letitia 
seemed pale; I knew not whether to 
attribute it to the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, or to agitation. I sat some time ; 
my aunt appeared to watch me with a 
very jealous eye, and seemed to keep 
the strictest “surveillance” over all 
my actions. Not a word was spoken 
by any one, on the subject that filled 
all our minds, and, after having sat out 
a long visit, which evidently was as 
irksome to my relatives as to myself, [ 
took my leave. 

That evening Edmund completed 
his letter to Letitia ; he entrusted it to 
my care, and next day I called again. 
I did not, however, see Letitia; [ 
could not draw a word from either 
Caroline or my aunt, on the subject of 
which my heart was full ; they told me 
Letitia was not well after travelling, 
and was confined to her room. 

That evening I was sitting with 
Edmund, we both augured well from 
Letitia’s confinement to her room. 

“My — angel,” said he; “they 
are, perhaps, trying to force her to 
forget me—perhaps they have misre- 
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presented me to her. Oh,” he ex- 
claimed, bitterly, “ what misery have I 
eaused. I told you,” he resumed, “ I 
told you she would be true to me. 
Oh, there was nothing but truth, and 
love, and purity in her. Oh, Edward, 
I am not worthy . 

His rhapsody was disturbed by a 
knock at the door. A messenger 
brought a parcel: it was directed in 
Letitia’s hand. Edmund’s heart beat 
violently ; he turned deadly pale. He 
tore open the paper: it contained all 
his own little presents, which he had 
given her at different times—all re- 
turned, and by herself. 

He seemed stupified. He said no- 
thing for some minutes. He tore the 
paper that contained the parcel into 

ieces: he flung the fragments vio- 
aate on the floor, and stamped, and 
gnashed his teeth. “Oh, then, she, 
too, has forsaken me: she is false— 
is it not false as hell ?—ay, that is the 
word—false as HELL.” 

He stopped. He ran and ga- 
thered up the fragments of the paper 
his violence had torn: he put them 
together, and gazed upon the writing, 
as if to be sure that it washers: 
he kissed the words over and _ over, 
and then placed the torn pieces care- 
fully in his desk. 

fle stopped a moment. He asked 
me for the letter which I had. I gave 
it to him. He snatched up his hat, 
and hurried from the room. 

I followed him. I knew not to what 
his passion might lead him. He had, 
however, rushed far across the courts. 
It was a blustery, rainy night. I met 
him quickly returning. I stopped him, 
and said, “ Edmund, think of what you 
are about: do nothing foolish.” 

“No,” said he, calmly, “I will 
not; but I was forgetting the messen- 

er that will take this letter to Letitia’s 
1ands.” 

I did not know what he meant. [ 
could hardly keep up with his quick 
step as he rushed back to his rooms. 
He took up his purse, which he had 
left lying on the table, and, shaking it, 
he said, with a bitter smile, “ This will 
find its way where friendship could 
not. Letitia’s maid will be-a better 
messenger than you.” 

He rushed out again; and, now that 
I perceived that his plans were ra- 
tional, I did not care to follow him; 





indeed, I did not wish.to be found ay 
accessory to the bribing of my: aunt's 
servants, and as I was not sure but he 
might be detected, and I could possib] 

give him no assistance, I thought it 
more prudent to stay quietly at home, 

He soon returned to me. He had 
had an interview with Letitia’s maid, 
whom he had bribed to carry the letter 
to her mistress. The maid had told 
him that one night, when Letitia was 
going to bed, she had burst out into 
crying; but that every other night she 
seemed just as usual; but Mrs. Jephsoa 
had mostly come into her room. 

To his mind the fact of ber crying 
one night was sufficient evidence of 
her constancy. He was in high spirits 
What were the contents of his letter 
he would not tell me. Next day, 
however, cast him down again. As 
soon as it was dark he went to receive 
the answer from the maid: it was his 
own letter returned. Miss Letitia had 
read it over; she began to ery, and 
scolded her maid for bringing her such 
a letter: she was at first going to tell 
her mother, but as this would have 
cost the girl her place, she gave her 
back the letter, having first sealed it 
again, and told her to give it back 
where she got it. 

“ And did she ask nothing more about 
it ?” said Edmund, eagerly. 

“No!” replied Barbara; “but after 
she went to bed, she sobbed and cried, 
and in the morning her pillow was 
all marked with her tears.” 

“I hear some talk,” added Barbara, 
“about her going to be married to a 
great gentleman from Cork: he came 
to the house today.” 

This was enough for Edmund: he 
flew back to me in a state bordering 
upon distraction. Next day he in- 
treated of me to go to the house and 
find all out. I complied with his re- 
quest, and, with a beating heart, I 
knocked next morning at the Jephsons’ 
hall-door. : 

1 found my aunt sitting alone. 

“ Well, Stevénson, my dear,” she said, 
after some commonplace conversatioa, 
“you may wish me joy.” 

“ Of what, ma’am ?” I asked. 

“ Both the girls, my dear, are to be 
married on one day.” 

“ Married!” I cried, in a voiee of 
astonishment that 1 could not repress: 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ 1. suppose 
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-you may. guess who Caroline’s husband 
js to be.” I guessed it was the mad- 
man, “And Letitia,” she continued, 
“she is making a match that pleases 
us all very well: she is to be married 
to a Sir Harry Disney, a very nice 
gentleman, who took a fancy to her 
at her aunt’s—one of the first families 
in the county Cork. A title and four 
thousand a year is beyond what Letitia 
had a right to expect; but she certainly 
is a nice girl: is not she, Stevenson?” 

“ And has Letitia consented to this ?” 
Lasked, without taking any notice of 
her concluding question. 

“Consented, my dear! what do you 
mean? . Surely the girl is no fool, to 
refuse such an offer.” 

“Does she forget Edmund Connor?” 
I cried, in a burst of passion. 

“Faugh!” said my aunt, with a sneer; 
“if you wish for my favour, Stevenson, 
never mention that odious fellow's 
name. I trust,” added she, turning up 
her eyes, “I trust Letitia feels the 

ratitude that we all owe to Providence 
for having saved her from ruin.” 

“ Ruin,” said I, in a passion: “there 
was no ruin in the case. Aunt,” I 
added, “ remember that Letitia solemnly 
pledged herself to Edmund. Edmund 
is not ruined : you have not that ex- 
euse: Edmund is not ruined. Letitia 
is his wife.” 

* Oh, Stevenson, my dear, these are 
the romantic notions of a man of genius. 
You men of genius are not fit for the 
world. I assure you Letitia forgets 
her girlish flirtation already. Come, 

ou will like to have your cousin Lady 
isney, and you will spend your vaca- 
tions at Disney Hall. I am sure you 
will be as great a favourite with him 
as you are already with Letitia. Sir 
Harry is very fond of young men of 
talent. But I must leave you: the 
girls are busy choosing their wedding 
dresses, and I must go help them.” 

“ Romantic notions !—men of genius! 
—girlish flirtation!” I repeated after 
her. “ And these are the epithets by 
which you gloss over a false, a wicked, 
an undisguised violation of a most so- 
lemn compact.” 

As I passed down stairs I heard 
Letitia’s voice, in the gay tones of 
merriment. She seemed to be coming 
down after me; but I could not wait 
to see her: [ would as soon have 
seen the deyil. 1 hated her: I hated 
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all womankind. As I left the honse, 
I banged the great hall-door after me 
with a vehemence that made the whole 
house shake. 

But. how shall I describe Edmund’s 
feelings—his conduct when I went and 
communicated to him what | had heard, 
He would not believe me: he said 
that I was joking with him—that I 
was trying his temper: he told me I 
“lied”—this was the very word he 
used; then he cried out, “ Are you 
sure you heard her voice, as you der 
scribe? I believe everything but that; 
but I will not believe this : no, Letitia, 
it’s a lie—a foul lie.” 

He said his head was burning, I 
persuaded him to come out into the 
open air. We walked on towards the 
country; we mechanically took the 
road that led to Rathfarnham. Every- 
thing reminded Edmund of past days: 
bat it is in vain to attempt to recall 
all the wild things he said: who could 
trace all the passionate ravings of dis- 
appointed love ? 

We were returning near town, when 
we perceived a gentleman and lady 
driving alone in a gig. Gracious 
Heaven! it was Letitia and—we pre- 
sumed Sir Harry Disney. The gen- 
tleman was altogether occupied with 
his companion: he was teaching her 
to drive: she had the reins in her 
hand, and he was guiding her in the 
use of them. She seemed particularly 
gay : we could hear her laughing as 
she passed near us. She saluted me, 
but took no notice of Edmund. 

It seemed, he told me again, as if 
a cold arrow of ice had been shot 
through his heart. He stopped, and 
looked after them, as the gig whirled 
merrily along. “Go,” he cried; “go, and 
the curse of a broken vow be with 

ou!” 

I had never heard him speak with 
such bitterness before. His lip. was 
curled, and his features wore an ex- 
pression of malice that was almost 
frightful. He quoted the words of an 
old Scotch song, which he had often 
repeated to Letitia in raillery— 


“Women 
Would marry Old Nick, if he kept them aye 
braw.” 


He spoke not another word until we 
reached College. He stopped at the 
door of his rooms: his hand was on 
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the latch—* Edward,” he cried, “I 
have said nothing since I saw that: 
but there has been a struggle. I am 
cool; I will be no more passionate— 
no! an icy arrow has gone through 
my heart; it has frozen up all the 
feelings of humanity. I care now for 
no one: she has made me what I 
am. Yousee lam cool. I can hate 
my species. Come here,” he cried, 
“and see if I am not cool.” , 

He brought out from an inside room 
all the presents he had intended for 
her. He stamped upon the work-box, 
and smashed it into a thousand pieces: 
he put the pieces into the fire. He 
searched drawer after drawer, and each 
memento of her’s that he discovered 
he flung into the flames. At last he 
took out a lock of bright hair—it was 
Letitia’s: it was bound by a bit of 
blue ribbon. 

He hesitated for a moment; but he 
flung this, too, into the fire, and, as he 
did, he muttered, “damn her, damn 
her,” with all the bitterness of fiendish 
hate. 

The white rabbits were all that now 
remained. He placed the box that 
contained them on the table. The 


—_ little things came forward to the 
mand that was wont to feed them : 
he carried the box to the door of the 
rooms, and let them run out; he then 
hunted them down the stairs—they 


wanted to run back into the rooms 


which they knew. He then smashed 
the box, and put it, too, upon the fire. 
“TI had intended,” he said, “to have 
broken their necks, but they looked so 
innocent—so unlike women, that I 
could not do it.” 

He then sat down. I never saw 
such a picture of intense mental suf- 
fering as his countenance presented. 
“Don’t you think,” he said, “I had 
a good riddance of her? My being a 
gumbler was all a pretence: it was the 
title. Ah! had Sir Henry been a gam- 
bler—I am glad I am rid of such a 
devil.” 

I acquiesced in the sentiment far 
more cordially than he uttered it. 

“Poor Nolan,” he said, “ would be 
sorry for this. I wish I had not quar- 
relled with him.” 

I do not know whether I was right, 
but I could not help telling him of the 
interview I had with Nolan. He 
started. “ Ah,” he cried, “this clears 
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the mystery. I know it now. All are 
liars—scoundrels—men and women all 
—friends and lovers—all scoundrels— 
ee 
lis fist was clenched. “ Come,” said 
he, “ I'll sound this. Come—I’ll find it 
out: he, too, is false. Wait here, I 
have it all. Money again,” and he took 
out the purse, “money will get their 
secrets, even from a groom porter, 
Gracious Heaven! what a dupe I have 
been !” 

He begged of me to wait till he 
came back, and rushed from the room, 
After some time he returned. “ You 
were right,” he cried : “ Nolan is a ras- 
cal. There were three of them; you re- 
member metelling you of Williams, who 
vowed vengeance against me: he, Nolan, 
and another, thought if I married they 
would lose the rest of my fortune— 
that I would be reclaimed; and they 
told her friends I gambled.” 

I asked him if he was certain of all 
this, He assured me that he was. 
“ Williams I do not mind; he gave 
me warning: but Nolan, the treache- 
rous ruffian! my friend!—but he is dying 
—lI have tracked him to his den—oh, 
there is another story—he is dying ina 
garret, and nobody goes near him but 
bailiffs, and one pvor unfortunate girl, 
whom Nolan seduced from her friends, 
and then left on the world: she is with 
him, and has for weeks been supporting 
him: but [ have tracked him to his 
den : he is dying; but I would not for 
worlds he should die and think that I 
had not found him out.” 

That evening he insisted on my 
accompanying him to Nolan’s garret. 
I was unwilling to go, but I could 
not resist his solemn adjurations— 
“ You are the only human being from 
whom I will ever ask a favour,” he said. 
I yielded, partly to his intreaties and 
partly to my desire to prevent him 
doing anything desperate. 

It was now within a few days of 
Christmas; the December night closed 
in, dark, cold, and. dreary; a cold 
piercing wind was drifting the thin 
showers of snow, the flakes of which 
were falling, not even in the softness 
of a continuous fal), but coming few and 
sharp through the keen frosty ait. 
Edmund took me out with him as soon 
as it was dark. I wrapped myself up 
warm from the inclemency of the 
night; bat no persuasion coud induce 
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évén to put on a great coat. “Ah, 
no!” he said; “if the cold night cools 
the fever of my veins, it will do well.” 

Edmund led me through some nasty 
streets, until we came to a long, dismal 
alley, called Drury-lane. It was a vile 
and filthy place, running off the worst 
end of Exchequer-street. The hard 
frost had congeuled the masses of «dirt 
which almost choked the passage, and 
the centre of the narrow street was a 
heap of frozen filth. But our progress was 
constantly interrupted by the jostling 
of some wretched looking man, or still 
more wretched looking woman, who 
seemed to think even the open air, 
cold and piercing as it was, less wretch- 
ed than the destitution of their own 
iniserable abodes. Most of the houses 
had no doors, and that which should 
have been the hall, seemed a foul and 
filthy passage that led backward to 
dens where human beings dragged on 
their miserable existence of infamy 
and vice. © Occasionally a_ hideous 
scream, or a still more hideous laugh, 
burst from one of those dark passages, 
and then some male or female would 
rush out with some fearful impreca- 
tions. Muny were the expressions of 
envy uttered by some shivering 
wretches at the warm habiliments in 
which I was arrayed. Some of the 
houses had shops, and from all the upper 
windows long poles projected, upon 
which were hung to dry a collection of 
hasty rags. Such was the place in 
which we came to seek a man who had 
been a scholar and a gentleman. Ed- 
mund at last dived into one of those 
dismal and doorless passages of which 
[ have spoken. He went on fearlessly. 
I caught his hand, and followed him 
into darkness in which I could distin- 

ish nothing. At the termination, 
owever, of the passage, I found myself 
ascending a flight of stairs, and the 
voice of men and women, and the 
gleaming of candles, showed me that I 
was in an inhabited house. Edmund 
went up another flight of stairs, and 
then another. With difficulty, and, I 
believe, not without danger, we made 
our way up the last flight, which 
brought us to the top of this wretched 
abode. Several times my foot was 
caught in large holes. A narrow land- 
ing-place scarcely separated the top 
stair from the door that seemed to 
open on an apartment, out of which 
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one or two panels had been knocked. 
A window was close to us, but not a 
pane apparently remained whole ; some 
of the places of the shattered panes 
had been supplied with hay, but 
through others of them the cold snow 
was drifting on my cheek. 

Through the broken panels of the 
door we could see a table, upon which 
stood a teapot and some medicine 
phials, with a wooden candlestick, from 
which there gleamed the indistinct 
light of a farthing candle ; and yet it 
seemed as if the miserable occupant 
had been obliged to husband even 
this ; for the wick on it was so long 
as almost to obscure the light ; a female 
form passed across the table, and her 
voice had that low murmur of anxiety 
that seemed to mark the attendant 
upon the sick. 

Edmund did not stand upon cere- 
mony; he rudely pushed open the 
door: it had been fastened on the 
inside; but the weak fastening gave 
way against the vigorous push with 
which he assailed it; and when that 
door burst open, what a scene present- 
ed itself to our view! It was a large 
and wretched gurret ; the unplastered 
slates admitted the snow throngh their 
crevices, and the windows had little 
other protection than what was derived 
from the hay and straw with which 
they were stuffed. At one end of this 
garret there was a fireplace; a few 
cinders almost . extinguished, barely 
looked red upon'the grateless hearth ; 
and clese to these cinders, so close as 
literally to be spread in the ashes, was 
a miserable pallet, upon which we 
could barely distinguish an emaciated 
form. The table I have already de- 
scribed. The female, who seemed 
almest the only living thing in the 
solitude—for what lay upon the pallet 
was more like death than life—was 
young, and, even amid all the misery 
that surrounded her, was handsome ; 
her seanty stock of clothing hardly 
supplied the wants of decency, and 
even with all her care to make the 
handkerchief meet, its scanty dimen- 
sions exposed a bosom of the most 
delicate whiteness; her long black 
hair, which hung down neglected, was 
almost the only covering of her shoul- 
ders and neck. She screamed at the 
opening of the door; she let fall a 
cup into which she had been filling some 
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tea, and ran towards the pallet as if to 
defend him who lay upon it. The 
wretched man seemed just to have 
strength to raise himself upon his 
elbow, and in the deathlike features 
which were then protruded from the 
blankets, I recognised the remnant of 
Nolan. 

“Mary,” said he, “be quiet ;” and 
there seemed a harshness in the tone 
with which he addressed her. ‘It is 
kind of you, gentlemen, to come to see 
me here.” 

“You will not take him,” she cried 
out in violent emotion, and looking 
entreatingly at us—* you will not take 
him ; could he be worse in a gaol ?” 

“Quiet, you fool!” said he in a 
harsher tone. The poor girl obeyed, 
and sat down upon the pullet. 

“Nolan,” said Edmund, “ [ am sorry 
to see you here; but listen to me— 
I have found you out—you have not 
deceived me.” 

“TI never tried,” he answered, with 
an energy that seemed unaccountable, 

“Yes, Nolan, you did; you have 
ruined me, while you professe -d your- 
self my friend.” 

“ No,” said Nolan; “you have ruined 
yourself; and if,” suid he, “you have 
come to my garret (he laid a bitter 
emphasis on the word my) but to 
upbraid me in my misery, leave my 
house, sir—begone—I will soon be 
well, and then”—and he clenched his 
fist in a passion—* I shall ask satisfac- 
tion for this intrusion.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, Joseph,” said 
the poor girl in agony; “the doctor 
said it would kill you. Oh!” she added, 
“you have destroyed me; but don't 
leave me now a bitter Christmas !” 

* Silence, girl!” cried the sick man, 
with a voice raised to a feeble and 
attenuated scream. “ Bezone, wretches 
—begone ;” and he turned to us with 
a fierceness that his death-like appear- 
ance made appalling. 

I pulled Edmund to come away ; 
but his passion was roused. 

“ Have you not betrayed me? have 
you not ruined me ? Yes, you have 
the blood of my soul upon your head ; 
you have—it is a curse upon you upon 
that bed.” 

The sick man shuddered ; he scream- 
ed convulsively ; he no more shook his 
fist in defiance ; it was clenched but 
with a spasm. “Oh, vou will murder 


him not to talk. 


him. Leave us, leave us alone; we 
were happy, yes, we were happy here; 
you will kill him; the doctor desired 
Oh, my God, what 
will I do!” 

Just then the sound of wild laughter 
came from the room below: it hada 
fearful effect. 
there they are; they are laughing, 
Mary, w here is your father? He 
cursed me. Did you curse me, Mary ?” 

“No, no!” cried the poor thing— 
and she stooped down to kiss his pale 
and worn chee ks 5 “no, | never cursed 
you ; it was not in my heart to curse 
you, though you left me to starve in 
the streets; no, I never cursed you, not 
even when the baby starved to death.” 

Her words were daggers to the 
dying man ; for dying it was plain he 
was. He started from his pillow—he 
shook _ convulsively the arm of the 
devoted creature who had watched by 
him: “ Did it die—and what are you 
here for? Go—begone—the devils 
will come—they will nurse it—ay, they 
will warm it—ah, ah, ah !” 

“ Joseph, love,” she cried, “ you will 
hurt yourself. Oh, but this is a black 
Christmas to me! oh, what isall that ever 
came over me, if I lose you now! [ 
have been glad almost to find you 
here ; when you were well, you did 
not care for me; but we were happy 
here. Qh, keep yourself quiet. 

Her words fell unheeded on his 
ears ; his eyes were glazed over with 
a thick film, She took up his hand— 
it was cold¢ she attempted to warm it 
with her breath. 1 advanced forward 
to offer her money to procure any 
comforts that Nolan might require. | 
put a guinea into her hand ; her eye 
flashed with delight. “1 can get wine; 
the last bottle is just finished: he 
should have had another as I got the 
last ; but you do not know what this 
has saved me from ;” and as she spoke, 
a deep crimson flush passed hot and 
burning over her cheek. 

Avother rude burst of merriment 
from the room below, started the sick 
man from the sleep in which he lays 
“Ah, there they are laughing again— 
they will have me—they are there— 
look at him;” and he pointed his long, 
emaciated finger at Edmund, who, 
stood with his arms folded at the foot 
of his pallet. 

“ Nolan,” cried Edmund, “ Nolan, it 


Nolan started up. “ Ah, 
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is 1; I forgive you; what can I do 
for you ? can I help you ” 

The finger still pointed the same as 
ever, aud the glazed eye was fixed in 
an immoveable stare. “ He is a friend,” 
I whispered ; “ we are all friends.” 

“He is a friend,” he screamed-—“ he! 
he! he!” and his eye peered along as if 
watching the movements of some un- 
seen beings. ‘ Look there, there, the 
black man behind Connor. Oh, save, 
save, Save me !” 

I looked in the direction he pointed. 
Edmund had turned deadly pale, and 
staggered against the wall. I fancied 
I saw the formless figure of something 
black in undefined outline behind him. 
There was something terrible in the 
thought. I was startled by another 
sound from the dying man; his hand 
was now clutching the blankets, and 
his voice had sunk to a gurgling rattle. 

“Give me your hand—Ma—Mary : 
it died; it sta—starved: that was 
strange.” 

The poor girl caught his cold and 
clammy hand, and tried to raise it to 
her lips ; but one wild hiccup, some- 
thing between a hiccup and a scream, 
broke from him. 

“ There, there—ay, he has it; it is 
askeleton; I can count its little ribs. 
Oh, he is dancing it: it is—see, it is a 
dice-box”—his eyes fixed upon the un- 
seen object. For some minutes a quiver- 
ing shudder ran through all his frame ; 
his hand now feebly clutched the 
blankets : another hiccup, and he was 
silent for ever. 

There was something terrible to see 
the last agonies of that departing spirit in 
the dismal place that was the scene of 
them. The wind was whistling through 
the crevices of the roof, and the very 
ashes were blown once or twice off the 
grate by a gust; the paneless case- 
ment rattled to the bitter blast, and 
still there were rising from beneath us 
the sound alternately of altercation 
and of merriment, that might well 
have seemed, to the confused senses of 
the dying man, the voices of fiends. 
E could hardly shake off the impres- 
sion myself. I advanced forward after 
a moment’s pause; he was_ indeed 
dead : the finger was still protruded in 
the attitude of pointing to the terrible 
phantom that had flitted before his 
dying eye; his eyes, which were 
swelled to a most unnatural size, were 
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bursting from their sockets, and his 
under jaw had fallen down in all the 
lankness of emaciation, and left his livid 
tongue protruding between his teeth. 
The poor girl, the victim of his days 
of strength, the only tender of his 
days of sickness and misery, was look- 
ing earnestly in his face, as if to ascer- 
tain whether he was gone; she breath- 
ed upon him, as if to warm the cold 
cheek from which the vital heat had 
fled for ever: at last the consciousness 
seemed to burst upon her that he was 
dead. She looked round with the look of 
agony and despair ; but it was a stern 
and a changeless look; not a tear, not 
a word gave vent to the sufferings of 
her heart. She laid down her head 
beside that of the corpse; her long, 
black hair fell over the face of the 
dead man. She threw her arms round 
the stiffening form, and then she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

I leaned over her to close the eyes 
which were hideously staring. She 
started—-she pushed away my hand— 
she kissed his livid lips. It was terri- 
ble to see her, as it were, fondling with 
the corpse. “No, Joseph!” she said, 
“I will close your eyes; they shall 
not rob me of that; shall they, dear? 
No, you will not let them ;” and once 
more she. kissed the dead man’s lips. 
Her hand gently passed down the 
eyelids, which were already stiffening. 
But when she had done this, it seemed 
as if now indeed she felt that she was 
parted from him, and she burst into a 
wild and convulsive agony of grief. 

Our attention was caught by the 
gentle sound of footsteps, and a tall, 
gloomy female figure entered the room, 
a woman whose circumstances were 
not, apparently, more comfortable than 
the state of those she came to visit, 
seemed to have been brought by this 
last burst of grief to the apartment. 

She seemed, poor woman, to be 
touched by the scene of sorrow which 
she witnessed. 

“ Poor thing! poor thing!” she said 
with tenderness. “ Mrs. Smith, honey, 
is he dead ¢” 

“He is, he is dead,” shrieked the 
miserable object whom she called Mrs. 
Smith. “Oh! Mrs. Mulvany,my heart 
is broke ;” and she wrung her hands, 
and flung herself upon the corpse. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Mulvany, turn- 
ing to me, “it’s a sorrowful six weeks 
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she has had nursing him. He lay, at 
first, down in one of the under rooms ; 
but, poor body, she could not pay the 
rent, and the landlord was going to 
turn them into the street, but I per- 
suaded him to put hiin up here to 
die, and here this poor thing has never 
left him night or day but when she 
went to buy their bit of victuals, when 
she had money for that same; and 
here she has staid in this cold garret, 
when one would think she would be 
frozen to death. Her great wish was 
to eat a Christmas dinner with him. 
Poor thing, it was a fancy she took ; 
and at the same time, God help them, 
they had not as much as would buy it 
for them. But he is gone now. Mrs. 
Smith, honey,” she continued, going 
over to the girl, who still lay upon the 
corpse, “ Mrs. Smith, honey, there is 
no use in your lying there ; you can’t 
bring him back to you. God and the 
blessed Virgin rest his soul; he'll be 
rewarded now for all his sufferings on 
earth.” 

She lay heedless of her consolations; 
her cheek pressed close to the livid 
face of the corpse, and all her senses 


apparently absorbed in contemplating 


that pale and distorted visage. There 
was but little use in remaining to wit- 
ness this heartrending scene. To Mrs. 
Mulvany, with whose kindness we had 
been taken, we left some money to 
provide the comforts that were neces- 
sary for the living. Edmund told her 
that he would see and provide decent 
burial fur the dead. She was astonished. 
“Well, sir,” she said, “I always heard 
that Mr. Smith had decent people ; 
if he is either kith or kin to you—and 1 
ask your pardon for speaking so freely 
—troth it was a mortal pity you did 
not find him sooner.” 

We made no answer to this remark; 
we hurried from the room. Mrs. Mul- 
vany brought the candle to light us 
down the narrow staircase; the gust 
of wind from the window extinguished 
it. We hastened on in the dark ; we 
were both anxious to escape the piteous 
lamentation that still smote upon our 
ears from the desolate being we had 
left behind. 

Scarce had we regained the street, 
when Edmund burst into a passionate 
invective. “Ah, Edward, there is a 
picture of female constancy! Did you 
see that? Good God! she an outcast 
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of the earth ; she at whom the finger 
of scorn would point; she upon whose 
brow the brand of infamy is stamped; 
she came to share the cheerless garret 
of the man who had heartlessly be- 
trayed her; she is mourning over his 
corpse; and she! ay, she! the child of 
fortune, she has forgotten her vow— 
she has sold herself—her oath fora 
title—a bauble; and yet the wretch! 
were that girl we have just left to pass 
by her, she would fancy herself con 
taminated by her presence. Edward, 
we have much to learn: how false 
is the judgment that is passed b 

the world—by society. Tell me, te 

me, which is best? upon which will 
God look most favourably—on that 
poor Mary, with all her faults, or on 
the proud and haughty Lady Disney? 
She sold herself for gold. What more 
could be done by the worst of her 
sex? and she will mock her God by 
completing the bargain at his altar.” 

There was too much truth in what 
he said; he began again, “ And a 
sinful world will leave that girl ta 
starve—and the proud ones of her sex 
will scorn her—no! she shall not want. 
I have a hundred pounds in the world; 
I will send it to her tomorrow. You 
seem to wonder at my extravagance 
what use is money to me—lI will pro- 
mise,” he added bitterly; “I will pro- 
mise the same sum every time that I 
find such female constancy.” 

He was as good as his word. Next 
day he gave the poor girl the only 
hundred pounds that he could com- 
mand; he afterwards took pains to 
find out her friends, and was the means 
of restoring her to the house which she 
had forsaken, and from which after- 
wards she had been driven. 

I went with him to see poor Nolan's 
remains committed to the grave; no 
one attended the sad ceremony but 
the paid bearers, ourselves, Mary, and 
good Mrs. Mulvany, who came to 
comfort her. We buried him about 
the time of sunset; the ground was 
covered with snow; and he was laid in 
acorner of one of the crowded church- 
yards of the city. It was a sad funeral. I 
cannot attempt to deseribe poor Mary's 
wild grief, when the mingled snow and 
clay hid the black coffin altogether 
from her eyes; it was a sad sight to us 
all to see the gold rays of the setting 
sun, as they broke from the masses of 
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snow cloud that covered the sky, fall 
with a gladness that seemed mockery 
upon the new-piled grave of the 
young. 

I felt my spirits giving way beneath 
the constant and painful excitement in 
which my mind was kept. I hoped 
that all was now over, and that I might 
have that peace which I needed; but 
no! I had still one more scene to go 
through. Edmund bad ascertained the 
morning upon which the wedding was 
to take place; he had formed the 
strange resolution of being present. A 
pew in the gallery of —— church, sur- 
rounded by red curtains, afforded us a 
place from which we could witness the 
ceremony without being observed our- 
selves. Edmund made his arrange- 
ments with the sexton to admit us 
early, and then lock the gallery door— 
it was a private gallery, containing only 
two pews—so as to or the possi- 
bility of intrusion. I had received an 
invitation to be present, in a more 
regular manner, at the wedding; but I 
declined it, and Edmund forced me 
to accompany him to this hiding place. 

We drew the curtains close round 
us; and we had an excellent view of the 
communion table, where, of course, the 
ecremony would be performed. We 
waited some time impatiently for the 
arrival of the marriage party. I re- 
member well, the frost ed shaped 
itself into all fantastic forms upon a 
window which stood close behind us. 
I occupied myself in tracing plumes 
and coaches in the shapes which the con- 
gelations assumed. Edmund had found 
a prayerbook, and occupied himself in 
reading over the solemnization of ma- 
trimony. 

At last the bridal party came ; there 
were two brides ; for, as my aunt had 
told me, her two daughters were both 
DISPOSED OF on this day. Edmund 
laid down his book, and we both 
watehed the party. Caroline walked 
boldly and freely up the aisle ; she had 
just the same toss of her head as usual; 
perhaps it was rendered more remark- 
able by the large plume of white fea- 
thers which indicated every toss ; just 
as you may have seen cricket players 
fix little feathers on the wickets, that 
their slightest movement may be de- 
tected. She seemed to have no 
neryous embarrassment about the obliga- 
tions she was going to take upon her, 
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and even when at the altar her man- 
ner indicated nothing of embarrass- 
ment. Letitia, on the contrary, was 
pale and agitated ; to do her justice, 
she looked beautiful in the robe of 
white in which matrimonial etiquette 
had arrayed her. Edmund gazed on 
her with a steady and an unwavering 
eye. I watched his countenance, and 
not a variation passed along his fea- 
tures as she moved up the aisle in all 
her loveliness. A stranger could have 
detected nothing in the still quiet gaze 
of that passionless eye; there was not 
even the common admiration that an 
indifferent spectator might have felt for 
the beauty of the bride. 

The brides and grooms took their 
places at the communion rails; the cler- 
gyman took his station inside; Edmund 
turned round, “ Is it not a mockery to 
complete this meretricious bargain 
here ; listen how they will swear their 
troth to lies;” he took up the prayer- 
book, and began to follow the service. 

The clergyman commenced to offi- 
ciate. I have always thought the ma- 
trimonial service of the church of Eng- 
land among the sublimest of her sub- 
lime forms. I never felt its sublimity 
as I did then, when I knew that it was 
desecrated. 

When the priest came to that awful 
adjuration that charges the persons 
themselves to disclose, in the sight of 
Him who knows the secrets of all 
hearts, all just impediments, Edmund 
trembled. ‘“ Oh why does he ask her 
that? she is my wife. I loved her 
once, 1 would not have the guilt of 
that upon her soul.” 

There was silence—the colour came 
to Edmund’s cheek. I thought he was 
rising to forbid the bans ; he changed 
his position, and leaned his face upon 
his rand. 

The ceremony proceeded; the solemn 
vows were interchanged ; the solemm 
prayers were said. Oh, what a mockery 
of that holy form it is to pronounce it 
over a match of interest! the solemn 
blessing came next; Edmund leaned 
upon me for support ; the deep solemn 
voice of the clergyman echoed through 
the church, as he exclaimed, with all 
the dignity of his holy office, “ Those 
whom God hath joined let not man put 
asunder.” 


Edmund’s breathing came quick and 
short ; his eye literally flashed fire; he 
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tried to smile ; but his features in the 
effort wore a fiendish grin. “ God hath 
joined! how dare they mock their 
God? Say Satan—say mone y—how 
dare they mock their God 2 

I tremble when I think of what fol- 
lowed; heseemedas if heat once became 
a fiend; he kneeled down upon his 
knees; and while the party below 
were begging, or pretending to be beg- 
ging a blessing upon the union, he 
knelt and he prayed ; he prayed to 
God to curse them. And there was a 
terrible eloquence in his prayer, which 
he muttered with an awful distinctness; 
and there was an earnestness in his 
adjuration, as he prayed to the God 
of truth to remember her falsehood ; as 
he called on the God of mercy to bear 
in mind how she had torn and lacerated 
his heart; and bitterly did he call on 
the justice of heaven to remember her 
broken vow, and to make her rue the 
day she broke it. And sometimes he 
would pray directly contrary to the 
prayers that were uttered by the priest. 
There was one of his prayers upon 
which I dread to think; the priest prayed 
for the blessing of children; and he—the 
malice of demons seemed in his soul— 
and he cursed her. How shall I tell 
that fearful curse? he cursed her with 
the curse of King Lear. The prayer 
had excited an nnineaning smile in the 
circle below. Oh! little did they know 
the terrible imprecations that were 
rising up from a broken heart. It was 
a strange thing to see them, all uncon- 
scious of the curses that were uttered 
nigh them; it was strange to see with 


what cold listlessness the blessing 
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seemed to be invoked; and with what 
terrible earnestness the curse wag 
called down. 

The ceremony ended ; Edmund rose 
from his knees ; his features seemed all 
black and distorted ; from the window 
where we stood, we could see the car- 
riages drive off from the church door; 
he watched her entering the carriage 
of her husband; he gnashed his teeth; 
“ay, there she is, the legalized wanton; 
there she has ratified the bargain of 
her prostitution, and registered the in- 
dentures at the altar of her God. 
Lady Disney! and for that title she 
would have been the wife of Belzebub,” 
Again he gnashed his teeth. 

The carriages drove off ; he watched 
them until they were out of sight. He 
then turned round and said, coolly, “It 
is all over; I am content; but the 
curse WILL be with her.” 

Years have passed away since that 
morning. Sir Harry Disney turned 
vut a wretched husband, and poor 
Letitia died; literally died from the 
effects of his savage conduct, at a time 
when she could ill bear it. Edmund, 
from that hour, was changed; he 
became cold, heartless, and sneering: 
He went to the bar, where he was for 
some time doing little ; he was distin- 
guished for nothing but a bitter savages 
ness of disposition, and a mocking at 
all the feelings of mankind. Once or 
twice he came forward on the liberal 
side in politics; but I must say no 
more; my tale has been, perhaps, 
already too long, and here I may better 
drop the veil. 





THE NEW 


PARADISE 


REGAINED.* 


(NOT BY JOHN MILTON, BUT BY MARK BLOXHAM !) 


Tuts is the age both of physical and 
intellectual prodigie s. Wheat or barley 

was once considered indispensable to 
the manufacture of bread; but now, 
with nothing but a peck of sawdust, 
the chemist promises you as nice a 
loaf as ever lay upon your breakfast- 
table; and your carpenter will probably 


at no distant period be also your fancy 
baker. In like manner we have been 
wont to consider the ox our proper 
resource when we stood in need of a 
sirloin; and, wishing to sweeten our 
tea, or our coffee, who ever dreamed 
of any other repertory of saccharine 
matter but the sugar-cane? “Qn a 


* Paradise Regained, an unfinished Poem ; and Minor Poems. By Mark Bloxham, 
A.M. Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Errol. Groombridge, London, 


1834. 
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changé tout sela!” Natural philoso- 

hers now make beef-steaks out of 
Todien-cubber, and supply our sugar- 
bowls out of old linen, poets’ shirts, 
and articles of the like description. 
This is wonderful! but in other de- 
partments innovations are going for- 
ward every whit as marvellous. Time 
was when sense, wit, learning, genius, 
were looked upon as “ sine-qua-nous” 
in the formation of a poet; just as corn 
was thought essential to the making 
ofa roll or a barn-brack.* The world 
was then in swaddling-clothes: now it 
approacheth to man’s estate, and things 
are ordered very differently. Not only, 
it has been shown, may the accom- 
plishments we have enumerated be 
dispensed with in poetry, but the very 
opposite endowments have come into 
vogue; and the more of the dull metal 
a gentleman carries in his head, the 
higher the point on the Muse’s hill to 
which he, directs his flight. If he 
be merely deficient in the organs of 
causality and ideality, he becomes a 
lyrical bard like Anacreon, or a didac- 
tic poet like Pope; but if there be 
downright cavities, instead of promi- 
nences in the said regions—if he be 
not only a blockhead, but the chief of 
blockheads—forthwith he snatches the 
harp of Virgil, or dashes full speed 
into the lists with Dante Alighieri! 
In fact, genius has been proved to be 
nothing but an accident (as logicians 
speak) of the poet: a man may be a 
oet, albeit that he has got some 
oles light and fire within him—and 
still we may point to one or two splen- 
did examples)—but there is no necessity 
whatsoever for a particle of either : 
the essential difference is all that is 
required, and that you may purchase 
at the shop of the next stationer, if 
you have sixpence to lay out upon 
pen, ink, and paper. 

We have pondered not a little upon 
the causes to which this intellectual 
revolution is attributable; and unless 
we are much mistaken, it may be ex- 
plained in the following way :—This 
is the age of economy and economists. 
To produce the maximum and expend 
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the minimum is the grand problem that 
exercises the wits of the human race 
at the present moment. There is but 
a limited quantity of money in the 
nation, and the more of the sinews of 
war we save today, the more we shall 
have to spend tomorrow. So say our 
political philosophers; and our poets 
have begun to adopt the same principle. 
Our Humes economise gold, and our 
Montgomeries genius. The parallel is 
as complete as possible between the 
sons of Cocker and of Clié. The 
object of the former is to obtain the 
greatest amount of public service for 
the least outlay of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; and the ambition of the 
latter is to produce the greatest num- 
ber of verses with the least expenditure 
of originality, meaning, and harmony. 
Our Scotts and Byrons were extra- 
vagant fellows, and made sad waste of 
mental treasure. Not a canto, or so 
much as, a sonvet, could they produce 
without as much of the poetic energies 
as would, duly husbanded, compose a 
hundred thousand epics like the Omni- 
presence, or Satan. They had as little 
idea of the art of writing epic poems, 
without sense or imagination, as Har- 
pagon’s cook had of getting up a dinner 
without applying to his master’s purse. 

Harpagon—* Dis moi un peu, nous 
feras-tu bonne chere ?” 

M. Jacques—* Oui, si vous me don- 
nez bien de l’argeut.” 


—A reply which Valere properly ob- 
serves was impertinent in the extreme. 


“Voila une belle merveille que de 
faire bonne chére avec biende l’argent! 
C’est une chose la plus aisée du monde, 
et i] n’y a si pauvre esprit qui n’en fit 
bien autant. Mais pour agir en habile 
homme, il faut parler de faire bonne 
chére avec peu dargent!” 

Put sense for money, and poetry 
for good cheer, and Valere’s idea of a 
clever cook answers exactly to the 
notion which we wish to convey of a 
clever poet—a poet like the author of 
the new Paradise Regained! In this 
work we have an instance of the intel- 
lectual economy above alluded to car- 


* We are not sure but that we have misspelled the name of this ancient and 
(we fear) somewhat idolatrous cake. If we have, we implore Sir William Betham’s 


pardon. 
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ried to its utmost perfection. Here is 
a dinner got up without money at all! 

First, let us give the bard’s reasons 
fur selecting the subject. He gives 
them to the public in his preface, 
which, unless all taste for the ridicu- 
lous has left the world, ought to make 
either Mr. Bloxham’s or his publisher’s 
fortune. 


«As a poet, I desired to be all or 
none. Milton stood at the head of 
English poetry. He was said to have 
failed in the Paradise Regained. I had 
never read his work, nor have to this 
day. The subject suited my taste—was 
of the kind which alone by its magnitude 
and dignity filled the cravings of my mind 
—in consequence of having been already 
treated by Milton, met my views of emu- 
lation as a poet—having been unsuccess- 
fully treated by him, the field was open 
for the erection of a building, to harmonize 
with his, and perfect the general effect, 
without detracting from the Paradise 
Lost." 11! 


It is kind of Bloxham not to wish to 
pull Milton from his pedestal. We 
never should have forgiven him had 
he demolished altogether the fame of 
his great rival. How easily he might 
have achieved it, had he but pleased, 
we tremble to think! His forbearance 
was, fortunately, equal to his power. 
Mighty as he felt himself, he still re- 
membered mercy. 


Yet half his strength he put not forth, but 

checked 

His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 

Not to destroy!” 

No! Bloxham means “not to destroy” 
Milton—only to equal him ! 

“What then!” (he supposes the 
reader to exclaim)—*do you think 
that Milton can ever be equalled *” 
To this very natural interrogatory he 
replies as follows: “ Why should I not 
thik so?” Why should he not, truly ? 
Bloxham, of all men, had a right to 
entertain such an idea; for Bloxham 
knew what was in Bloxham! But he 
goes on to demand—we implore our 
readers to believe that we do nothing 
but cite his words with the most scru- 
pulous fidelity and exactness—he de- 
mands— 

“ Who made Milton ? Can He that 
made him not make others 2” Then 
comes a theological discussion upon 


the matter; for this gentleman, the, 
reader should be apprized, is of the 
true order of the vates—ut once a 
priest and a poet. 

“ Where has the Creator registered 
an engagement against himself that he 
will not hereafter create as he has al- 
ready created, or that on the past all 
his powers have been expended ?”—~ 
That is to say, when the Creator made 
a Milton, he did not covenant never 
to make a Bloxham! The divine 
power is illimitable, and this gentleman 
was certainly born to prove it, although 
not exactly in the way he himself so 
modestly informs us. The omnipo- 
tence of the Deity is not more clearly 
exhibited in the production of the 
highest than of the lowest orders of 
intellect; and when we have giver 
some specimens of Mr. Bloxham’s 
muse, we shall leave it to the reader 
to decide in which of these two ways 
that great canon of divinity has been 
established by the volume before us, 
For our part, we should have said 
(had not this work so seasonably ap- 
peared to remove our error) that hu- 
man folly, not human genius, had 
reached the “ Ultima Thule.” So far 
as this, we have been perhaps unin- 
tentionally guilty of limiting creative 
power. When the “ Omnipresence” 
appeared, we deemed it impossible 
that a lower descent into the realms 
of stupidity could ever be attained b 
mere mortal dulness; and we conti- 
nued of that mind until a bard arose 
who sung of “chaos and creation” in 
strains that made Montgomery’s lead 
look almost like silver. We stood 
amazed at the exploit; and “well,” said 
we, “the bottom has at length been 
gained; imagination may conceive a 
superior blockhead, but never may we 
hope to witness such a phenomenon 
amongst living and real beings,” Alas! 
we knew not how unfathomable are the 
depths of folly!) Even at the moment 
that we so argued, the womb of Dul- 
ness was teeming with the genius of 
a Bloxham. Of what materials she 
formed him we can make no conjec- 
ture, unless he was produced in the 
way in which Dryden tells us that 
Nature produced Milton, his sublime 
competitor, by a reproduction and com- 
bination of his two great predecessors, 
Thus Bloxham may, perhaps, be re 
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ed as uniting in his own person 
the two mighty masters of absurdity 
to whom we haye just alluded, 


The force of Dulness could no farther go: 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


But we can only do justice to our 

et by quoting him. We hope Lord 
Sone am (to whom this great work 
is inscribed ) understands the dedicatory 
sonnet prefixed. We confess ourselves 
quite unequal to it. The following is the 
concluding couplet; and we shall give 
one hundred guineas, or a set of the 
Dublin University Magazine, to him 
who shall demonstrate either its sense 
or its grammar :— 


Behold her book the Siby! thee present— 
Let not refused—too late it thee repent. 


This may be Norse, Chinese, or 
Timbuctoo ; it altogether baffles our 
poor skill in languages. 

Not satisfied, however, with beson- 
neting Lord Brougham, (whose name, 
by-the-by, Mr. Bloxham most igno- 
rantly extends into a dissyllable,) he 
roceeds to besonnet Milton himself. 

e begins— 


Bard of the eagle-eye! and wing which dared 
That sapphire path to tread, of fowl unknown, 


Certes it is an “unknown fowl” that 
treads a “sapphire path ;” at least no 
ornithologist has us yet discovered it. 
Besides, the treading of a wing is a 
curious sort of operation. Until now 
we thought that birds trod with their 
feet as other animals do. And, in the 
third place, we should like to know 
why Milton’s path is a sapphire one, 
more than one of emerald or diamond. 
Altogether, more nonsense never en- 
tered into a couplet. The path of Mr. 
Bloxham, at any rate, is not one of 
“fowl unknown.” No bird is more 
familiar, particularly about Michael- 
mas. 

Beauties lie so thick around us, that 
we are quite at a loss what flower to 
present first to the reader. Who shall 
unfold the meaning of the following 
assage which we take from the first 
ook, without any pains in selection ? 


The Almighty ceased—but still throughout the 
tribes 

Of Cherubim, and all the glowing host 

Of Seraphim, in adoration prone, 

Harmonious utterance of love divine 

In tones of sweet melliftuence, the ears 


Of Spirits with delight excessive faint 

Rapture inspiring filled, and through their souls, 
Gliding ecstatic, thrills of holy joy 

Shed indescript. 


Would a forest of birch avenge such 
an outrage upon every rule of grammar, 
if committed by a schoolboy, and not 
by a gentleman, who tells us he is “the 
father of seven children.” Surel 
under such heavy parental responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Bloxham ought to find out 
some honest employment as soon as 
possible. It is any thing but respect- 
able, and, we feel sure, any thing but 
lucrative, to write verses of this de- 
scription. 

Did any body ever hear, except in 
bedlam, of a sword riding ?. Hear the 
poet— 


Wouldst thou send forth the roar of mighty 
powers, 

Unsheathing fierce that blazing awful sword, 

Which heaven’s whole host unite can scarcely 
wield, , 

And bid it ride in havoe, 


Very shortly after, we meet with a 
very curious occurrence. Mr. Blox- 
ham’s cherubs, when they weep, instead 
of shedding their own tears, draw upon 
the lachrymatory founts of the seraphs, 
and cry, as it were, by proxy ! 


But whilst the choir 
Of hymning cherubs, ’mid their highest notes 
Make solemn pause, and o’er his mournful fate 
Shed seraph tears!!! 


This is really unfair: they are odd 
folk these angels of Mr. Bloxham— 
very different people, indeed, from 
Milton’s. Amongst other peculiarities 
they breathe gas! whether it be oxygen, 
or hydrogen, however, the bard leaves 
us uncertain. The passage where this 
fine fancy occurs is the following :— 
Milton having shown himself ridicu- 
lously incompetent to handle such 
images as suns and comets, his august 
tival, Mr. Bloxham, thus manifests his 
superior powers— 


Within which veil 

A something, indistinct with brightness, seemed 
As if the sun, to tenfold bigness swoln, 
Was car-like borne along, leaving a train 
Of fluid blaze, like dazzling comet seen 
Through glass augmentive; and as it sailed 

along, 
A glory, like the gas by spirits breathed, 
Tinged every object through the wide expanse, 
And Tabor lighted up. 


With gas, of course! How poor 
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an imagination was that of Milton! 
He “paved” his heavens with stars, 
but never thought of lighting them 
with gas. To be sure, gas in his days 
was but very little known, which may 
account for his having left so fine a 
conception to his successor. We have 
some doubts, however, whether it was 
quite reverent in our poet to make 
lamplighters of his angels, as he cer- 
tainly does in the foregoing passage. 
The idea, however, is original ! 

Can further citations be necessary 
to show forth the merits of the produc- 
tion before us? Here, however, is 
Bloxham’s hell: let the reader com- 
pare it with Milton’s, and choose be- 
twixt them. 


Before him stretched, a wild and dismal view, 
Lay hell outspread, her darkly burning lake 
Of fluid brimstone, on whose lurid heave 

Of mountain cylinders, with unbroken crest, 
In sweltering ridge succeeding other, lay— 
Mid fiercest lightnings darting vengeful round, 
And hoarsest thunder’s.harsh astounding roar, 
Like mighty hulks dismantled, tempest-tost, 
That once Armada formed. 


Who, we should like to know, was 
Armada? Was there ever such foul 
assassination of sense and syntax ? 
What mistress of a boys’ preparatory 
school would tolerate such misdemean- 
ours, if a birchen-tree grew in all her 
neighbourhood? That any thing of 
the masculine gender, out of petticoats, 
should so stultify himself as not only 
to compose, but publish such profound 
nonsense as “the lurid heave of moun- 
tain cylinders,” is to us almost incon- 
ceivable. Yet this is not the whole 
of the absurdity of this gentleman, 
nor even the greater part of it. 
He actually defies the censure of the 
critic, and announces his intention to 
go down to posterity in spite of us. 
The following passage from the pre- 
face, indicates a case of monomania 
the most deplorable we ever met with 
out of Swift's hospital :— 


“ With regard to that class of would-be 
critics, who merely search a book to ferret 
out defects, my reader will bear with me 
for a moment when, wrapping myself’ in 
my poetic mantle, (!!!) I say, with all due 
dignity, (!) that their petty barkings shall 
be regarded with all suitable indifference. 
If the volume has the reality of the 
matter, it will outlive their puny cavil- 
lings; if it has not, let it perish! In 
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the latter case, an angel’s arm can’t pres 
serve me from the grave ; in the former, 


Legions of angels can’t confine me there !!* 


Mr. Bloxham, however, has no doubt 
whatever as to the ultimate destination 
of his book to a joint immortality with 
the hierarchs of song. In a note upon , 
one of his “minor poems,” (Milton 
having written “minor poems,” it be« 
came necessary for Bloxham to do se 
too,) he gives a valuable hint to what- 
ever future Johnson or Scott shall 
undertake his biography. “Should the 
poem,” he says, “with which this volume 
commences, be regarded favourably, i 
will not be uninteresting to the reader 
to learn that these lines contain my 
first essay in verse of that kind.” Trul 
nothing that concerns a bard of oul 
a flight, can fail to interest any body 
who is not a stock or a stone. 

One or two of the “minors” will 
gratify the reader, who may be curious 
to learn how gracefully sublime a ge- 
nius can condescend to toys and trifles, 
The following is addressed to a name- 
less fair, “whose residence was upon 4 
hill.” If such verses did not dislodge 
her, she had a great deal more firmness 
than, we feel, we should have evinced 
in her situation. 


If man should rejoice to be like the great Jove, 
Rejoice may I when I will— 

The hearts of us both are the altars of love, 
My heaven is too on a hill. 


We should have leaped (assaulted 
in this manner) from the top of the 
peak of Teneriffe into the sea. Yet 
the following epigram is finer still. It 
is an Impromptu, we are told, “on the 
Sinitlcnanel of » playfully ad- 
dressing the curates at a clerical meet- 
ing, under the appellation of atoms of 
creation, and desiring them to rise :"— 
Saith the vicar one day, giving way to the 

risible, 

Creation’s atoms, ye curates! quick get up-— 
Quoth Rueful, replying— Atoms are indivisible 
Then prythee, poor curates, don’t cut up. 


We solemnly — before men 
i 


and angels, including the spirits that 
breathe gas, that we have not fabricated 
the foregoing for the purpose of raising 
a laugh against our poet. It is every 
word of it in his book, just as we have 
given it to the reader. We do not 
know to what impulse the vicar “ gave 
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way” after its delivery; but we very 
much fear that, had we been present, 
we should have vented our feelings 
upon Sir Rueful, in a way which would 
have encouraged him not a little to 
compose no more Impromptus. 

As Mr Bloxham is, we are sorry to 


. gay,a clergyman of the Establishment, 


we feel ourselves bound to tell him 
that he takes a most indiscreet way to 
exalt the character of his gown and 
fulfil the duties of his calling. It is 
impossible but that some of the just 
ridicule which he brings upon himself 
by his poetic drivellings, must attach 
to him in his professional capacity. 
His sermons must be eloquent indeed, 
if they make his congregation forget 
his sonnets. Were we in his place, 
we should never allude to an angel, 
lest a titter should run through the 
church at the memory of the odd 
atmosphere which he makes them 
breathe in his facetious paradise. That 
it can be, in a pecuniary point, profit- 
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able to be the author of such poetry, 
we cannot, we repeat, bring ourselves 
to think ; but, let the profit be ever so 
great, we say that repect for his cloth 
ought to have made Mr. Bloxham 
withstand the temptation, and keep his 
melodies in manuscript for the solace 
of his private hours and the daily de- 
light of his amiable family, if seven 
children were admirers enough to 
satisfy his passion for applause. Pub- 
lishing at all, he should have published 
such enormities under a feigned name. 
Should he repeat his offence, we would 
suggest it to him, for the sake of de- 
cency, to give his transgressions to the 
world as the “poetical effusions of a 
very young lady,” or “rhymes by an 
old gentlewoman.” Had he acted thus 
prudently with respect to the present 
volume, we should have had no hesita- 
tion in recommending him to our 
readers as the most diverting epic 
poet in the English language. 


ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA—NO. IV, 


We have not forgotten our German. 
Months, it is true, have elapsed since we 
last presented our readers with any of 
those gems from the rich mines of 
German poesy wherewith we were wont 
to deck our pages. Yet our studies have 
not been discarded, although they have 
been laid aside. They have been laid 
aside, not because there was any inter- 
mission in the depths of that worship 
which, in our soul, we pay to the grand, 
albeit sometimes gloomy spirit that pre- 
sides over the song and legends of the 
land of Goethe—but because other, and 
far less pleasing occupations inter- 
vened to disturb the stillness of our 
devotion, and we have not had a 
peaceful hour to weave an offering 
that might be worthy to lay upon 
the shrine. But now, once more, 
we return again to our old employ- 
ment—once more we bring down the 
volumes from the German shelf of our 
library, and turn over the leaves, that 
we may cull the choicest extracts, and 
translate them into the language that, 
after all, is the language of our love. 
For though there be those who would 
cry shame upon us for the confession, 


we do confess that to our ear no 
language sounds as pleasing as that of 
England ; and we would not exchange 
vur own mother tongue, with all its 
harshness, and with all jts imperfec- 
tions, (harshness, it is true, that has 
never grated upon our ear, and imper- 
fections that we never have detected,) 
for all the languages that either modern 
ages or antiquity can boast. No, not 
for the rich and sonorous melody of the 
Greeks—not for the terse and racy con- 
ciseness of the Latins, nor for the almost 
boundless vocabulary of the German, 
nor yet for the soft and melting flow 
of the Italian. And why should we ? 
Is it not the language of our homes? 
Is it not that in which we remember 
the voices of our parents, and of the 
friends of our youth? Is it not that in 
which we first heard the words of ten- 
der endearment, in which we first lis- 
tened to the teachings of religion? Is 
it not thus*twined, as it were, in hal- 
lowed association with all our recol- 
lections of this world, and all our 
hopes of the next ? and where is the 
linguist, we care not how ardent his 
devotion to other tongues, who will 
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not-return, with all the fervour of first 
love, to his own? Ay, and as the 
thoughts of first love will arise unbid- 
den, we know not why, at a moment 
when we did not wish for them—is not 
the language of England that in which 
we spoke the words of young and 
ardent, and generous, affection to one 
who—but no matter, we must not be- 
come sentimental, and surely to our 
readers we will need far less excuse than 
we have already made, for loving the 
English above all other languages. 
And yet we love the language of 
Germany, and we admire her poctry, 
and, therefore, it is that we would pay 
to that poetry the highest compliment 
we can, that of translating it into the 
language that we honour most; wishing 
at the same time that our strains were 
worthier to do justice to its merits, Come, 
then, reader, we will have another An- 
thology. Come; the meadow is rich with 
flowers of.a thousand tints—we mean 
the meadow of fancy and of imagina- 
tion, in which we would have you to 
wander with us for alittle while. All the 
summer you may have been wandering 
in the meadows, and on the mountains 
of our loved isle—you may have 
pulled the primrose on the bank, and 
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the heath upon the hill—and wooed the 
coolness of the summer breeze, as it 
wafted the perfumery of the wild 
flowers along the moor or the lake, 
and while thus you could wander, we 
called you to no other Anthology 
but Autumn’s keen blast has swept the 
flowers from their stems—the seythe of 
the mower has passed over the sward 
of the meadow, and the wild flowers 
you used to admire are now lying 
stored up snugly in the farmer’s hayrick, 
and the breeze comes sharply along the 
lake or moor, untempered by a single 
breath of rural sweetness, and there are 
no blossoms now upon the valley or 
the hill. Come, then, now, with us, 
and we will lead you where the 
Autumn’s breath can never wither the 
bloom of the garden. Come, and we 
will guide you to a plain where the 
flowers are changeless in their hue, 
and perennial in their bloom, and we 
will laugh to scorn the rude nipping 
frosts that will soon be coming over 
the earth. We will have another of 
our German Anthologies ; we trust it 
will not be the last, and so, gentle 
reader, dropping our metaphors, we 
will soberly and quietly introduce you 
to 


THE POEMS OF MATTHISON AND SALIS.* 


If we were asked what it is that con- 
stitutes the leading characteristic of 
German Poetry, we should be disposed 
to answer— Too adventurousan attempt 
to assimilate the creations of the ideal 
with the forms of the actual world. 
Throughout that poetry we can trace 
a remarkable effort to render vivid and 
tangible and permanent those phantas- 
magoria of the mind which by the 
statutes of our nature are condemned 
to exhibit an aspect of perpetual 
vagueness and fluctuation. And as 
this is the prominent characteristic, so 
it is the darkest blemish of German 
Poetry. Let no absurd admirer of 
the style that approximates to the un- 
intelligible tell us that we censure as 
an imperfection what we should, if we 
properly entered into the spirit of the 
writer, applaud as an excellence. Ad- 
vocates for the highest possible degree 


of perspicuity in poetry we are and 
shall always continue to be, because 
we are persuaded that it is the want 
of that perspicuity which, more than 
any other want, has contributed to the 
growth of the popular indifference at 
present so prevalent with regard to 
poetry, and has made the eldest-born 
of Heaven, even in the eyes of her 
own worshippers, an object rather of 
wonder than of love. Remote from us 
be the narrowness of soul that would 
underestimate or contest the capabi- 
lities of genius. Imagination may in 
many great poets have its own 
wondrous forms, and seem to produce 
its own strange creations, without any 
restraint, save that of which the ancient 
critic speaks— 
“ sia vomor ro okay women.” 


But even this latitude, wide as it is, is 


* Gedichte von F. Matthison and T. G. Salis. In einem,;Bande. Zirich, 1831, 
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notinfinite. The ‘ro dota” was alwaysa 
barrier, however distant it might appear, 
if all was left to the poet’s discretion— 
the existence of discretion was presumed, 
and we hold it to be all but an axiom 
that. if, while Imagination operated, 
it had not, after all, limited its opera- 
tions to a sphere whose boundaries 
were prescribed and sentinelled with 
jealous vigilance by Reason and Pre- 
cedent, we should at this day possess 
but a scanty show indeed of poetical 
monuments to boast of. We would 
venture to say, that we should scarcely 
be able to produce one that-would be 
accounted worthy of more than the 
momentary gaze of admiration we be- 
stow upon the shifting colours of the 
air-bubble or the kaleidoscope. 
Menofastrongly-marked poetical tem- 
perament are not, we concede it, likely 
to be over logical in-the management of 
an argument, or scrupulously consecu- 
tive in the development of their ideas. 
It their ingenuity be such as to acquire 
for them a character for originality of 
thinking, it is well; we are pleased; and 
all reasonable expectation has sufficient 
to be satisfied with. We shall never 
quarrel with them if they disclaim all 
pretensions to be reverenced as masters 
in the art of mystifying, or even, to go 
no further, of precise and subtle rea- 
soning. But it is the peculiar and 
grave calamity of great genius that so 
soon as, overcoming all intermediate 
obstacles, it has obtained a height from 
whence it might smile contempt upon 
the contingencies that menace its down- 
fall, it not infrequently—urged by an 
impulse, the enigma of which is only 
to be solved upon some unopened leaf 
of its own perplexed philosophy—fore- 
goes that enviable eminence, precipi- 
tates itself headlong downward, and is 
lost thenceforth and for ever in an 
abyss “deeper than plummet ever 
sounded.” It would appear that there 
lies somewhere in the geography of 
the human soul a terra incognita, which 
hardy speculators have been in all ages 
ambitious to penetrate. The possible 
existence of this Land of Shadow we 
are not prepared to deny; but the 
hazards of a voyage to explore it, to 
establish its boundaries and analyse 
its mysteries, come to us, we confess, 
unrecommended by any rational pros- 
pect of a counterbalancing remunera- 
tion. Not so, however, have thought 
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the German metaphysicians and poets. 
They—ardent and withal inapprehen- 
sive souls!—have now and then tempted 
the dangers of the Great Deep that 
heaved between them and the bourne 
of their longings. But better had they 
been less rash, for they who went, went 
and returned no more. Either they 
suffered shipwreck against the rocks 
on the coast, or else, if they landed, 
they perished amid the insuperable 
wildernesses around them. And the 
legacy they have bequeathed to man- 
kind is, alas! nothing worthier than a 
memory which, while it excites to com- 
miseration, has failed to produce the 
desirable effect of warning subsequent 
adventurers from similar enterprizes. 
For the predominance of the evil 
we have alluded to various causes may 
be assigned. Perhaps the structure of 
the German language may originally 
have had and may still have much to 
answer for in the production of it. 
The indefinite facilities afforded by 
that language for the expression—or 
at the least for half-comprehensive 
attempts at expression——of emotions 
which we of a less favoured land than 
Germany have experienced from ge- 
neration to generation, without well 
knowing how to communicate the bio- 
graphy of them to others, are, it may 
be, to be chidden for that multitudi- 
nous array of mystical sentences which 
we find Sedenint the pages of such 
men as Schelling, Novalis, Tiedge, and 
Richter. But whatever the cause of 
the evil may be, it is unquestionable 
that the evil itself exists, and that too 
large a proportion of German poetry 
is, not sane obscure, but in the posi- 
tive sense of the phrase, unintelligible. 
Wearing the outward mask and sem- 
blance of that which it professes to 
be, it stands exposed, when stripped of 
those, as a revelation of incongruities 
and absurdities—a picture, the group- 
ing of which presents us with but a 
mass of blots and shadows, an anomaly 
with which the heart cannot sympathise 
—which the understanding is powerless 
to grapple with. It is, after all, beau- 
tiful, but conventionally beautiful, not 
intrinsically. It is like the grotesque 
architecture of a dream, which seems 
enchanting only because the reasoning 
faculties have predetermined not to 
abide by the canons of true taste in 
their judgment of it. There is a cer- 
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tain deranged arrangement in it which 
we long to call chaotic. It is the per- 
fection of magnificent inanity. 

This taint, however, it is but justice 
to state, has not ulcerated the whole 
body of German poetry. The volume 
before us is in a great degree exempt 
from it. Here we have evidence that 
the streams of Castaly may flow as 
purely through German channels as 
through any other. The productions 
of Salis and Matthisson—honoured be 
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to say, all that unsophisticated fresh. 
ness, all that simplicity of language 
and integrity of sentiment, which we 
conceive to be the richest ornaments 
the poet can decorate his page with, 
They are also distinguished for an 
elevated tone of moral principle—in 
this age no slight praise. We have 
perhaps detained our readers too long 
from the perusal of such of these pro- 
ductions as we can afford space for 
here. 


We commence, then, with a 
their names!—breathe, we are happy piece by Salis. 


CHEERFULNESS, 
“ Seht! Wie die Tage sich sonnig verkliiren !” 


See how the day beameth brightly before us! 
Blue is the firmament—green is the earth— 
Grief hath no voice in the Universe’ chorus— 
Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 
Lift up the looks that are sinking in sadness— 
Gaze! and if Beauty can capture thy soul, 
Virtue herself will allure thee to gladness— 
Gladness, Philosophy’s guerdon and goal. 


Enter the treasuries Pleasure uncloses— 
List ! how she thrills in the nightingale’s lay ! 
Breathe! she is wafting thee sweets fiom the roses ; 
Feel! she is cool in the rivulet’s play ; 


Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gushing 
Flows the red rill in the beams of the sun— 
Green in the hills, in the flowergroves blushing, 

Look! she is always and everywhere one. 


Banish, then, mourner! the tears that are trickling 
Over the cheeks that should rosily bloom; 
Why should a man, like a girl or a sickling, 
Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb ? 
Still may we battle for Goodness and Beauty ; 
Still hath Philanthropy much to essay : 
Glory rewards the fulfilment of duty; 
Rest will pavilion the end of our way. 


What, though corroding and multiplied sorrows, 
Legion-like, darken this planet of ours, 

Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows 
Ever when Anguish hath palsied its powers; 
Wherefore, though Fate play the part of a traitor, 

Soar o’er the stars on the pinions of Hope, 
Fearlessly certain that sooner or later 
Over the stars thy desires shall have scope. 


Look round about on the face of Creation ! 
Still is God’s Earth undistorted and bright ; 
Comfort the captives to long tribulation, 
Thus shalt thou reap the more perfect delight. 
Love !—but if Love be a hallowed emotion, 
Purity only its rapture should share ; 
Love, then, with willing and deathless devotion, 
All that is just and exalted and fair. 
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Act!—for in Action are Wisdom and Glory ; 

Fame, Immortality—these ure its crown: 
Wouldst thou illumine the tablets of Story, 

Build on acuievEMENTs thy Dome of Renown. 
Honour and Feeling were given thee to cherish, 

Cherish them, then, though all else should decay : 
Landmarks be these that are never to perish, 

Stars that will shine on thy duskiest day. 


Courage !—Disaster and Peril, once over, 
Freshen the spirit, as showers the grove : 
O’er the dim graves that the eypresses cover 
Soon the Forget-Me-Not rises in love. 
Courage, then, friends! Though the universe crumble, 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath, 
Patient and trustful and ‘joyous and humble, 
Smiles through the ruin on Darkness and Death. 


Penned in a milder and sadder tory of Good over Ill in a more har- 
spirit, though not, perhaps, in one less monious world than this, are the few 
disposed to recognise the ultimate vic- lines entitled 


THE GRAVE. (SALIS.) 
“ Das Grab ist tief und stille.” 


The grave it is deep and soundless, 
And canopied over with clouds ; 
And trackless and dim and boundless 
Is the Unknown Land that it shrouds. 


In vain may the nightingales warble 
Their songs—the roses of Love 

And Friendship grow white on the marble 
The living have reared above. 


The virgin, bereft at her bridal 

Of him she has loved, may weep : 
The wail of the orphan is idle ; 

It breaks not the buried one’s sleep. 


Yet everywhere else shall mortals 
For Peace unavailingly roam : 

Except through the Shadowy Portals 
Goeth none to his genuine home! 


And the heart that tempest and sorrow 
Have beaten against for years 

Must look for a sunnier morrow 
Beyond this Temple of ‘Tears. 


In conjunction with these verses we are at least agreeable to the ear, from 
shall give the following, which, with- the untroubled flow of the rhyme and 
out pretensions to much originality, measure : 


A LAY OF LIFE. (MATTHISSON.) 
«“ Kommen und Scheiden.” 


Wrestling and Running, 
Dreaming and Groping, 
Seeking and Shunning, 
Trembling and Hoping, 
Riches and Poverty, Meanness and Might, 
Chase one another, like Darkness and Light. 
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Vainly for Peace on 
Earth dost thou struggle ! 
Rebels from Reason 
Dupe thee aud juggle ; 
Till, like the track of the ship through the stream, 
Vanish the magical tints of each dream. 


Then from this lowly 


Clay-habitation 
Look up with holy 


Soul-elevation 


Thither where dwell in perennial communion 
Truth and Serenity, Wisdom and Union ! 


Favouring breezes 


Blow for the Noble ; 


O’er the calm seas his 


Bark hath no trouble. 
Bright are the glories his life that illume ; 
Fresh are the roses that garland his tomb. 


Never despairing, 
Firmly to suffer, 
Gallantly bearing 


Smoother and rougher, 
Neither afraid to endure nor essay, 
This be thy vaunt and thy duty for aye! 


The feelings of Matthisson as a poet 
appear to have been rarely excited 
beyond that equable, though by no 
means everyday level, which best quali- 
fies a man to appreciate at their fair 
worth all the blessings around him, 
without leaving him in any great de- 
gree liable to be injured by the shocks 
he may encounter through existence. 
To the hurricane and turmoil both of the 

hysical world and the human passions 
fre is a happy stranger. He is the ama- 
nuensis of Nature in her mildest moods, 
and he chooses poetry as the medium 
of her thousand-voiced communications 
to mankind. He is rejoiced when he 
listens to the carol of the lark, and 
glad because he sees that the prim- 
roses are blowing ; “his heart leaps up 
when he beholds a rainbow in the 
sky ;” and, if he can also weep as he 
hears the mould fall upon the coffin 
of a brother, his tears, though sincere, 
are neither bitter nor exhaustless, for 
he is a believer in the promised Re- 
surrection. He does not, like too 
many, detect the flavour of poison in 
every draught that the wells of hu- 
manity supply him with: he is evi- 
dently unwilling to suspect that any- 
thing unholy or polluted can emanate 
from such a source. True, his effusions 


are occasionally tinged with melan. 
choly; but it is not the melancholy of 
despair or even of common human 
grief that shades the page: it is the 
overflowing of a heart whose. yearn- 
ings for the Beautiful “nought under 
Heaven’s wide hollowness” can satisfy, 
and whose longings after the unobtain- 
able sympathy of the Fair, the Excel- 
lent, and the Noble, of all centuries 
and countries, though German enough, 
perhaps, in their character to excite 
a smile in ws, are as deep a spring 
of pain to him as the severest trials 
of Life can be to the worldly-minded. 
Hence, though the Elegy is a favourite 
form of composition with Matthisson, he 
does not sorrow forthe dead “as one who 
hath no hope;” for his sentiments are, in 
their darkest phases, rather sad than 
gloomy; while the Laments that he 
pours forth to the living, though un- 
surpassed for pathos, exhibit not half 
the despondency and bitterness of 
which such subjects might be supposed 
susceptible. One of these--the Vergisz 
mein nicht—is a piece of such a fine 
and solemn order, that we cannot with- 
hold it here, although, as addressed 
to an individual, and embracing many 
local topics, it may, probably, appear di- 
vested of a portion of its proper beauty. 
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FORGET ME NOT. 
TO MARIANNE. 
“ Vergisz mein nicht wenn unter Fremden Liiften.” 


Forget me not, Beloved! when, far and far away, 
I float, a leaf, along the world’s wide sea : 
When flowers bestrew thy path and zephyrs round thee play, 
Let that fond heart of thine remember me. 
The roses nigh thy window-cells will blow; 
The morning sun will shine, the evening stars will glow ; 
The moon’s blue beams will tremble on the grot, 
And I afar. Forget me not! 


Forget me not when in the gorgeous hall 

Thy light steps move where Youth and Beauty bloom ; 
Forget me never when the curtain-pall 

Of Eve shall robe thy lonesome bower in gloom. 
When, Heaven’s dim veil uprolled, the starry kingdom gleams, 
And when thy spirit soars and mingles with its beams, 
I too shall glance above, and this shall be my thought— 

Loved Marianne, Forget me not! 


Forget me not when Spring is newly floweting, 
When Nature, garland-crowned, speaks with divinest voice, 
And strikes thine eye with loveliness o’erpowering, 
And bids thy gentle spirit in its depths rejoice. 
melan: Forget me not when Summer-days draw nigh, 
holy of When, like so many fragments of the mild blue sky, 


human Young violets shall whisper from each bowery spot, 
is the “ Forget me not! Forget me not !” 

yearn- 
under 

satisfy, On that loved haunt, by both remembered well, 


obtain- The spot where first I touched thy fairy fingers— 
Excel- Remember, Marianne, the darkling pine-tree dell ! 


Forget me not when Memory sweetly lingers 


nturies What happiness was mine when first I pressed 
nough, Thy hand! and dared to raise it to a breast 
excite Wherein that warm pulse beats which now dictates this thought— 


spring “Oh, Marianne, Forget me not !” 
t trials 


rinded, 
vourite 
son, he 
ne who 


Forget me not when sauntering by that lone 

Gate which the tall wild weeds encircle wreathingly, 
Where oft I hung upon thine every tone 
. As on the chaliced flowrets hangs the amorous bee : 
| or The echo of thy words then died away in distance, 
d than Not so the cual thay breathed—that lives in green existence 
hat he Deep in a heart with thy dear image fraught— 


ch un- Then, Marianne, Forget me not! 
ot half 


1ess of 
pposed 
Vergisz 


Where droops the cypress there my spirit hovers, 
Beside that grave which once we loitered nigh. 

: The pale day sank, too drearily for lovers, 

a ine But Holiness and Peace were in thy soul and eye. 
ot with- The spirit of thy mother blessed thee then, oh, maiden! 
dressed Thy heart felt tranquillized, while mine, alas, was laden 
jo With many a date Toreshallowieg of my future lot— 
pear di- Yet, Marianne, Forget me not! 
beaaty, Vor. VI. 
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Rememberest thou the evening? Thoughts that Speech expresses 
So vaguely and so ill were swelling in thy bosom ; 
The stirless Autumn airs forbore to woo thy tresses ; 
There was no moaning voice that night on flower or blossom . 
The holy cypresses with tear-like dews were wet : 
Canst thou, my Marianne, that thrilling hour forget ? 
Ah! then these burning words, too, from thy memory blot— 
“ My Marianne, Forget me not !” 


What there absorbed my mind and all my mindborn powers 
Shews clear and pure and placid as the enamelled Night, 

Which then shone down upon those consecrated hours, 
Hours garneréd in my memory as her best delight, 

That strong and calm devotion which ennobled Love, 

And saved from wronging stain the sacred garland of 

Homage I proffered then to Virtue, Truth, and thee— 

Then, Marianne, Remember me! 


That strong and calm devotion sanctifies me now : 

Oh! ne’er in saintly bosom burned a holier glow 
Than mine, when, whitely veiling thy too radiant brow, 

Thou camest, as from Heaven, to illume dark Earth below. 
Thus hover o’er me still through my long night of years, 
And, like a dazzling vision born of loftier spheres, 
Hallow the hour in which my last, last sigh shall be 

“ Oh, Marianne, Remember me!” 


Not in the smile—not in the favoring glance— 

Not in the enthralling magic of thy greeting— 
Not in that queenly form transcending all romance, 

Which rose where slim young boughs and blossom gauze were meeting 
Not in the fascinating graces of thy mien 
The enchantment lay ;—the mind, that melodist unseen 
First woke the chord of Love which now breathes whisperingly— 

“ My Marianne, Remember me !” s 


This high existence—this ethereal essence— 

This wonder-sphere of harmonies Elysian, 
Whose rays encircle thee with fadeless presence, 

This, only this shall live unwaning in my vision. 
There blow those airs of peace whose breath is Paradise, 
There virtues, flower-like, breathe rich incense to the skies, 
Those skies from whence a voice shall shortly sigh to thee— 


™ 


“ Ah, Marianne, Remember me! 


Peace round thee be! But tenfold woe to those 
Who waken anguish in a heart like thine, 
A heart like thine, whose every feeling glows 
With goodness and benevolence divine : 
Who shall debar me from the throne I claim 
In that exalted Heaven? Ah! might my noteless name 
Be with this lay of love before thy memory brought ! 
My Marianne, Forget me not! ‘ 


Here, underneath the greenery of the vine, 

My hand and heart have reared a monument to thee! 
Here oft 1 sweetly dream, oft sadly pine, 

But all my thoughts are born for Immortality, 
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For they are all of thee; and Lethe shall not sweep 

Such treasure to her caves, and least of all that deep 

And everburning wish wherewith my soul is fraught— 
Oh, Marianne, Forget me not! 


Still fair, still fragrant live the white flowers wreathed 
Around my temples by thy whiter hand, 
What time thou sawest from this fond bosom breathed 
The emotion I no longer could command, 
And sawest it in the cheek that redly glowed, 
And sawest it in the tears that hotly flowed, 
Blest tears! which more than Speech and more than lyre have taught ; 
Then, Marianne, Forget me not! 


By all those things, the dell, the glorious hill, 

The briiliant flowers we gathered on its peak, 
The winds that played among thy locks at will, 

And saa with the roses on thy cheek, 
By the decaying sunset’s latest look aave, 
Which lifted thy pure heart in voiceless prayer above, 
And by my last Farewell, if in its tones lay aught, 

I call on thee—Forget me not! 


By the faint echoes borne from that sweet time 

When every glowing day slept in a lair of flowers, 
By all those reminiscences sublime 

That float like bright-haired shadows from Elysian bowers, 
By all thou art and wert, by all thy faith and feeling, 
By that deep humbleness which, studiously concealing 
Its own imperial worth, twines wreaths for others ever, 

I call on thee—Forget me.never ! 


And when, at eve, thou wanderest down the glen, 

What time thé boding nightbird chants his lay of death, 
Ah! then, perchance, and for the last time then, 

These lips shall bless thy name with faltering breath ; 
Then, when the winds shall waft the tidings on their wings, 
And the dark pine-trees round thee groan, like living things, 
Then wilt thou feel my heart hath broken with this thought— 

“ Loved Marianne, Forget me not !” 


As the poetry of nannies has of as we are unable, notwithstanding the 


late years been almost wholly super- celebrity of Matthisson as a delineator 
seled by that of sentiment, we may be of Nature, to discover anything more 
forgiven for passing over the hundred graphic in his vividest sketches than is 
“Pictures of Spring” and “Images by developed in an unpretending piece of 
Moonlight” before us; the more readily _ his called 


AN EVENING LANDSCAPE. 
“«Goldner Schein.” 
Sunset pale 
Gilds the vale, 
And the pall of Evening slowly falls 
Over Waldburg’s ruined castle walls. 


Full and free 

Sweeps the sea, 
And far twinkling through the liquid green 
Many a fisher’s swan-white bark is seen. 
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Silver sand 

Strews the strand, 
While the clouds, red, pale and purple, shew 
Their gay glories in the wave below. 


And, behold! 

Hued as gold, 
Wild flowers climb the promontory’s rock, 
Where the fluttering sea-fowl swarm and flock. 


In the skies 

Poplars rise, 
And the broad oaks ever darklier frown, 
And the mountain-streamlets ripple down. 


While, above 

Strand and grove, 
Orchard, rivulet and dusky dell, 
Stands the moss-o’ershaded hermit’s cell. 


But Night soon 

Brings the moon, 
And no more the golden sunset falls 
Over Waldburg’s ruined castle-walls. 


Moonlight pale 

Paints the vale, 
And, in Fancy’s ear, sad spirit-lays 
Chant the memory of old hero-days. 


Here, next, we have three, shall we now and then form the characteristics 
say trifles—an Ode to Melancholy, par- of German piety—and two sweet little 
taking of the mystic gloominess, but love-songs. 
without the dreamy obscurity which 


MELANCHOLY. 
“Wo durch dunkle Buchenginge.” 
Where the midnight moonbeams glimmer 
Yellowly on pine-tree leaves, 
Where the death-black wave looks dimmer 
As the stooping willow grieves ; 
Where around forsaken walls 
Ivy branches greenly cluster, 
Where the mist at twilight falls 
When the bowers have lost their lustre ; 


Where ‘mid crumbling pile and column 
One lone tree is seen to rise, 

Where the owlet sings his solemn 
Ditty to the stormfu! skies ; 

Where, among the Alpine hollows, 
Mountain-torrents dash and rave, 
Where the moaning night-wind follows 

Shrivelled leaves from grave to grave ; 
Where the moonlight on the burial 

Ground in sickly silver sleeps, 
And beside the yew funereal 

Hopeless Friendship darkly weeps ; 
Thither, thither, far apart 

From the world of Mirth and Folly, 
With a wrecked yet wistful heart 

Wends thy votar Melancholy! 
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There he feels a sacred yearni 
Tow’rds his great eternal goal ; 
There, :at lean a flood of burning 
Tears, relieves his weary soul ; 
And he hears, as roll the million 
Worlds that gem the vault above, 
Every star through Heaven’s pavilion 
Whispering downwards—‘ Gop 1s Lovs!’ 


LOVE’sS REMINISCENCES. 
“Ich denke dein.” 


I think on thee 

When through the vale 

Is thrilling the wail 

Of the sweet and mateless nightingale, 
- Then, love, I think on thee ; 

When thinkest thou on me ? 


I think on thee 

Where the ruin is grey, 

Where the moon’s faint ray 

Over urns and mounds is wont to play,— 
There, love, I think on thee; 

Where thinkest thou on me? + 


I think on thee 

With tremblings and fears, 

And fast-falling tears, 

And sleepless emotions that pierce me like spears— 
Ah! thus I think on thee : 

How thinkest thou on me? 


O! think on me 

Till above yon star 

That burneth afar 

Where Virtue and Innocence only are, 
One day I meet with thee, 

O! think till then on me! 


A SONG TO THE BELOVED ONE, 
“ Durch Fichten am Hiigel, durch Erlen am Bach.” 


Through pine-grove and greenwood, o’er hills and by hollows 
Thine image my footsteps incessantly follows, 

And sweetly thou smilest, or veilest thine eye, 

While floats the white moon up the wastes of the sky. 


In the sheen of the fire and the purple of dawn 

I see thy light figure in bower and on lawn ; 

By mountain and woodland it dazes my vision 
Like some brilliant shadow from regions Elysian. 


Oft has it, in dreamings, been mine to behold 
Thee, fairy-lixe, seated on throne of red gold ; 
Oft have I, upborne through Olympus’s portals, 
Beheld thee, as Hebe, among the Immortals. 


A tone from the valley, a voice from the height 
Reéchoes thy name like the Spirit of Night ; 

The zephyrs that woo the wild flowers on the heath 
Are warm with the odorous life of thy breath. 
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And oft when in stilliest midnight my soul 

Is borne through the stars to its infinite goal, 

1 long to meet thee, my Beloved, on that shore 
Where hearts reunite to be sundered no more. 


Joy swiftly departeth ; soon vanisheth Sorrow ; 
Time wheels in a circle of morrow and morrow; 
The sun shall be ashes, the earth waste away, 
But Love shall be king in his glory for aye. 


The second of these love songs is 
better than the first. : 

The expression in the last line of 
the first stanza strikes us as exquisitely 
beautiful—that which we have at- 
tempted to translate : 


«* While floats the white moon up the wastes of 
the sky.”’ 


Some of the conceits may, perhaps, be 
extravagant; but the idea which sup- 

oses the sensible existence of his be- 
oved in all the beauties of Nature is well 
developed by the poet. We do not wish 
to appear to quote from our own pages, 


still less to quote that we may praise; 
and yet here we cannot help recollecting 
a sweet stanza which appeared but a few 
months ago in one of those beautiful 
poetical effusions which have adorned 
our pages, headed Sylva, and sub- 
scribed W. A. B.—a stanza in which 
the same idea was expressed with more 
depth of sentiment, and at the same 
time with more unsophisticated simpli- 
city, than in the song of the German, 
The following are the lines to which 
we allude. ‘Do they not contain as 
much as the six stanzas of Matthisson ? 


Unworldly girl, such days as these 
Shine from the skies to image thee’; 
They breathe the same soft influence, 
And thou and oe are harmony. 
J) 


Thus, nature, Lucy, 


ut translates 


Thee to a language she hath made— 
Thy gladness to her noonday smile, 
Thy sorrow to her twilight shade. 


This is the language of a poet, and 
of one of whom we venture to predict 
that the day will come when he shall 
have proudly proved his title to that 
honoured name, 
gressed. ; 

Salis was the friend, the disciple, and 
the imitator of Matthisson. One spirit, 
in truth, appears to pervade the writ- 
ings of both. The versification of 
Salis is generally considered to be less 
harmonious than that of Matthisson. 
We confess, however, that if we were 


But we have di- 


called upon to choose between imitator 
and model, our preference would fall 
upon the former. If there be anything 
in Matthisson to surpass the trifles 
entitled An die Kinderzeit, Der Fremd- 
ling, Das Schweigen, and Hoffnung, it 
has hitherto escaped us. We regret, 
for the sake of the English reader, that 
to these beautiful pieces we can do no 
better justice than will be found meted 
out to them in the succeeding inade- 
quate translations, 


TO CHILDHOOD. 


“ Und ist sie hin, die gold’ne Zeit.” 


And where is now the golden hour 


When Earth was as a fair 


realm, 


When Fancy revellec 
Within her own enchanted bower, 
Which Sorrow came to overwhelm, 
Which Reason levelled ; 
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When Life was new and — was young, 
And sought and saw no other chart 
Than rose where’er 
We turned—the crystal joy that sprung 
Up from the ever-bubbling heart ? 
O! tell us where! 


Man, like the leaf that swims the wave, 
A wanderer down that rushing river 
Whose torchless shore 
Is spectre-peopled from the grave, 
Can scarce, amid his whirl and fever 
Of soul, explore 
The treasures infant-bosoms cherish ; 
Yet feelings of celestial birth 
To these are given, 
Whose Iris hues, too deep to perish, 
Surviving Life, outlasting Earth, 
Shall glow in Heaven. 


‘I see thy willow-darkened stream, 


Thy sunny lake, thy sunless grove, 
Before me glassed 
In many a dimly-gorgeous dream, 
And wake to love, to doubly love 
The magic Past ! 
Or Fiction lifts her dazzling wand, 
And lo! her buried wonders rise 
On Slumber’s view, 
Till all Arabia’s genii-land 
Shines out, the mimic Paradise 
Thy pencil drew ! 


Youth burns: we run the blind career 
Which they who run but run to rue ; 
Too fleetly flies 
The witchery of that: maddening year ; 
Yet will we not the track pursue 
Where Wisdom lies, 
For Manhood lours, and all the cares 
And toils and ills of Manhood born 
Consume the soul, 
Till withered Age’s whitened hairs, 
The symbols of his Winter, warn 
Us to the goal. 


But thou, lost vision! Memory clings 
To all of bright and pure and fond 
By thee enrolled ! 
Mementos as of times and things 
Antique, remote, far, far beyond 
he Flood of old! 
Yet oh! the spell itself how brief! 
How sadly brief! how swiftly broken! 
We witness how 
The freshness of the lily’s leaf, 
Ere Autumn dies, and leaves no token, 
And where art thou ? 
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THE EXILE, 
Ich homme vom Gebirge her.” 


I come, a wanderer, from the mountain’s brow ; 
The vales are chill, the waves are murmuring now ; 
I roam, roam onward, weary and in woe, 

And sigh for ever, Whither must I go? 


Methinks the very sunbeams here feel cold— 

Bloom seems Decay—each face looks worn and old ; 
Men’s language sounds as vacant as the air— 

Alas! I am a stranger everywhere ! 


Where art thou, land beloved and unforgot ? 
I seek thee, sigh for thee, but see thee not ; 
Green land of all my fondest hopes below ! 
Land where my roses ever blush and blow! 


Land which in midnight dreams I wander through ! 
Land where my Dead shall one day rise anew! 
Land of the language to my memory dear ! 

In vain I look for thee—thou art not here. 


I roam, roam onwards, weary and in woe, 

And sigh for ever, Whither must I go ? 

And answering voices whisper at my heart, 

“ Joy smileth everywhere, save where thou art |” 


SILENCE. 


“ Eh’ noch das Weltgebau von Finsterniszen.” 


In the Unbeginning First, ere Earth uprose 
From Chaos old, 

Thy reign, eternal Spirit of Repose ! 
Thou didst uphold. 

Behold the firmament! How vast to view ! 
May Fancy roam 

That wilderness of silver and of blue ? 
It is thy home! 

The untrodden solitude was thine, and is, 
And the grey ruin 

Whereon Decay, through buried centuries, his 
Work hath been doing, 

And the red desert when its sand-waves revel 
In the Simoom, 

Or, all as desolate, lie hushed and level 
Through giow and gloom ! 

Down to the ground-floors of the soundless Deep, 
Where Life and Light 

Subsist not, but all things are swathed in Sleep, 
Thou goest, by night! 

Or, where there is no breath to curl the billow, 
And on its brow 

The melancholy night-queen finds a pillow, 
There mournest thou ! 
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Yea! in Corruption and the charnel-vault, 
arkling and lone, 

For everrolling years thou dost exalt 
Thy dim, dim, throne ! 

Spirit—of universal essence !—by 
What single spell 

Thou melodisest Earth, Sea, Stars and Sky, 
May language tell ? 

Handmaid of Him who is the Invisible Word— 
The Unseen Allseeing, 

Viewless and voiceless, and yet felt—nay, heard— 
Whence is thy being ? 


HOPE. 
“ Wohlthatigste der Feen.” 


Oh! maiden of heavenly birth, 
Than rubies and gold more precious, 
Who camest of old upon Earth, 
To solace the human species ! 
As fair as the morn that uncloses 
Her gates in a region sunny, 
Thou openest lips of roses 
And utterest words of honey. * 


When Innocence forth at the portals 
Of Sorrow and Sin was driven, 
For sake of afflicted mortals 
Thou leftest thy home in Heaven, 
To mitigate Anguish and Trouble, 
The monstrous brood of Crime, 
And restore us the prospects noble 
That were lost in the olden time. 


Tranquillity never-ending 
And Happiness move in thy train : 
Where Might is with Might contending, 
And labor and tumult reign, 
Thou succourest those that are toiling, 
Ere yet all their force hath departed ; 
And pourest thy balsam of oil in 
The wounds of the broken-hearted. 


Thou lendest new strength to the warrior 
When battle is round him and peril ; 
Thou formest the husbandman’s barrier 
*Gainst Grief, when his fields are sterile ; 
From the sun and the bright Spring showers, 
From the winds and the gentle dew 
Thou gatherest sweets for the flowers 
And growth for the meads anew. 


When armies of sorrows come swooping, 
And Reason is captive to Sadness, 
Thou raisest the soul that was drooping 
And givest it spirit and gladness ; 
The powers Despair had degraded 
Thou snatchest from dreary decay, 
And all that was shrunken and faded 
Reblooms in the light of thy ray. 
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When the Sick on his couch lies faintest 
Thou deadenest half of his dolors, 
For still as he suffers thou paintest 
The Future in rainbow colors : 
By thee are his visions vermillioned ; 
Thou thronest his soul in a palace, 
In which, under purple pavilioned, 
He quaffs Immortality’s chalice. 


Down into the mine’s black hollows, 
Where the slave is dreeing his doom, 
A ray from thy lamp ever follows 
His footsteps throughout the gloom. 
And the wretch condemned in the galleys 
To swink at the ponderous oar, 
Revived hy thy whisperings, rallies, 
And thinks on his labours no more. 


O, goddess! the gales of whose breath 
Are the heralds of Life when we languish, 
And who dashest the potion of Death 
From the lips of the martyr to Anguish : 
No earthly event is so tragic 
But thou winnest good from it still, 
And the lightning-like might of thy magic 
Is conqueror over all ill! 


For the present our labour of love 
is over; and now, ten words with re- 
spect to ourselves. It has been alleged 
against us that our Anthologia are 
somewhat deficient in the information 
which essays purporting to treat of 
German literature should contain. In 
these papers, however, we desire to 
appear not as essayists, but translators. 
As translators we are very much 
at a loss to discover what species 
of information it is that our cen- 
surers or counsellors require of us. 
Do they wish us to furnish histories of 
the lives and adventures of every poet 
we chance to take down from the shelf, 
embellished, for default of honester 
materials, with “anecdotes from au- 
thentic sources,” and so forth? We 
hope not. All these may be met with 
in the Biographia Literaria, or the 
Annual Obituary; and we have no 
ambition for encroaching on the office 
of the conductors of either one or the 
other. Or do they, perhaps, expect 
that we are to engage in disquisitions 
upon the genius and character of every 
individual from whom it may be our 
good or ill fortune to translate or tra- 
vestie a stanza? Our brief and un- 
ceremonious reply is, that such disqui- 
sitions are read but by a few, are 
scarcely half understood by those few, 


and are never cared for or recurred to 
by the many or the few. They will 
continue to be written, we admit, so 
long as ideas are at all marketable 
commodities, if only to prove that the 
writer is capable of writing what the 
world are incapable of appreciating; 
but if they ever produce any definite 
impression, it is, and will be, that the 
author has been depicted—not as 
Truth would have depicted him—not 
as he would or should have depicted 
himself—but as the prevailing humour 
and peculiar views of his commentator 
inclined. We believe that the heart 
and the intellect of a poet are ever 
more easily susceptible of analysis by 
a simple reference to his works than 
by the aid of the most elaborate ex- 
planatory criticism that ever passed 
through the press. There is a time- 
honored adage about the supereroga- 
tion of hanging out a bush where the 
wine is tolerable ; and we object upon 
principle to flourishes of trumpets, 
either before Tom Thumb or “ His 
Majesty Sardanapalus, the king, and 
son of Anacyndaraxes.” Apples of 
gold, though people do occasionally 
set them in net-work of silver, can 
afford to shine very well by their own 
lustre. If the poetry be worthy, its worth 
will constitute its best recommen- 
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dation. If it be otherwise, the most 
eloquent pleading in language is “leather 
and prunella.” These are our undeco- 
rated sentiments. We are vain enough 
to imagine that, if they were also the 
sentiments of others, neither the cause 
of poetry nor that of common sense 
would be a loser. 
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Thus much in temperate explanation 
of our preference of the Poetry of 
poets to the prose of—ourselves. If 
this be not satisfactory, we shall re- 
advert to the subject in suitable 
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Cuap. 


XIX. 


JOINING THE FLAG-SHIP. 


“ Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti; 
Tempus abire tibi."— Horace. 


FortUNATELY for me, the romance 
and sentiment of Werther, and Ortis 
formed no part of my disposition. Had 
it been otherwise, what an opportunity 
now offered itself for ending my life in 
afit of hopeless love; for beautiful as 
are the ideal portraitures which the 

werful pencils of Goethe and Foscolo 

ave transmitted of the heroines of 

their delightful tales, they were not, in 
my opinion, one half so beautiful as 
the living reality of Catherine . 
The deep passion that lurked in her 
full dark eye, the delicate contour of 
her countenance, and the graceful 
symmetry of her elegantly moulded 

re, formed a combination of attrac- 
tions sufficient to entrance a youth of 
my naturally warm temperament ; and 
“notwithstanding all my philosophy,” 
I could not, without a pang, resi 
myself to the idea of her being the 
wife of another. 

It was, accordingly, with that pecu- 
liar yearning of the heart, which fol- 
lows more or less the breaking off of 
any liaison, however transient, that I 
proceeded on my homeward jour- 
ney. The beautiful country through 
which I passed, the thought of home 
and of friends, nay, even the offer of 
the reins which the accommodating 
driver made me, could not rouse me 
from my abstraction. My mind was 
entirely occupied with the idea of the 
accomplished Catherine; busy, me- 
mory conjuring up every word she 
liad spoken that could be construed 
into a word of kindness—every look 


she had given which fancy could assi- 
milate to a look of love. 

It was already late in the evening 
when we arrived at the small town of 
——, where I was under the necessity 
of remaining overnight, the public 
conveyance not proceeding northward 
until an early hour in the morning. 
Unwilling in - present mood of mind 
to be harassed by the presence of 
strangers, I requested the landlord of 
the inn at which we stopped, to ac- 
commodate me witha privateapartment, 
where, throwing myself on a sofa, I 
gave myself up to a thousand uneasy 
reflections and vain regrets. 

The parlour which I occupied was 
separated from the public, or, what is 
usually denominated, the travellers’ 
room, by no other partition than a 
pair of large folding-doors, through 
which the fumes of liquor and the hum 
of conversation saaial me without 
interruption. At first the buzz and 
confusion that followed the arrival of 
the new guests—the reiterated appli- 
cations to the bell, the bustling of 
waiters, the clashing of plates, the 
jingling of glasses, and the incessant 
hum of discordant voices were per- 
fectly intolerable, and accorded ill 
with my present meditative mood ; 
and it was no nt pep prospect to 
me, when at length, as the night grew 
late, the repeated calls for “ boots and 
chambermaid,” indicated that the com- 
pany were dispersing. In a short 
time the room was almost entire] 
vacated, and I began to flatter spect 
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with the hope of enjoying a little quiet ; 
but, alas! when the travellers’ bell 
again sounded, instead of the antici- 
pated demand for “ chambermaid,” the 
waiter was ordered to bring “brandy 
and water for two.” Here was a 
dilemma! Those “two,” whoever 
they were, were evidently bent on 
enjoying a comfortable nightcup to- 
rether, which boded little rest to me ; 
the liquor was brought, chairs were 
drawn, the fire was poked, and every- 
thing prognosticated a regular “ set-to.” 
Placed as I was, I could not avoid 
becoming an involuntary eaves-dropper 
on the conversation that passed, and 
this, as usually happens between stran- 
gers at an English inn, turned upon 
sporting and the turf. ; 

“ Well, well,” said one of the speak- 
ers, in the soft silvery accents of youth, 
“T dont know so much of Newmarket. 
Doncaster’s the place for my money ; 
what is your opinion, sir, of the last 
St. Leger ?” 

“Why, as to what is my opinion of 
the St. Leger, sir, replied the other, in 
a groffer tone, “I can only say that I 
wish it had been at the devil. I’m 


not a man to be cozened by the legs, 


but that race cost me a cool hundred. 
Foul play, sir; foul play, upon my 
honour!” 

“ Ay, ay, you backed the favourite, 
I .suppose; and no disparagement 
either—many of the knowing ones did 
the same. But, for my own part, | 
saw from the first, that the favourite 
was not the likely horse; I backed 
Moonbeam, sir, and [ shant say what 
1 made of it.” 

“ Well, sir,” was the reply, “ I’m not 
much given to argumentation, but this 
I'll say, notwithstanding, that Moon- 
beam is no more fit to run with that 
same favourite than my little terrier 
bitch is to beat his lordship’s grey- 
hound at a coursing match. No! no! 
honour and honesty are no longer to 
be found upon the turf. It is very 
different from what I can recollect it ; 
gentlemen were gentlemen then.” 

“You really suppose, then, that 
there was foul play?” inquired the 
other. 

“Suppose! [ know it, and the 
owner of the losing horse, Mr. by 
knew it too.” 

“ Take care what you say, sir; Mr. 
—— is a particular friend of mine, 
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and I'll have no reflections cast upon 
his honour.” 

“TI dont care whose friend he is; 
thank God he’s none of mine. All [ 
say is, that his horse was drugged, and 
he knew it.” 

This difference was the mere pre. 
lude to a regular quarrel, which the 
fumes of the brandy no doubt tended to 
augment. A challenge was given and 
accepted, and it was agreed that as 
one of the gentlemen had a travelli 
case of pistols, the affair should be 
settled on the spot. Whether the 
landlord had been alarmed by the 
altercation, or how he came to the 
knowledge of what was going on, | 
know not; but presently he rushed 
into my room, and urged me, for God's 
sake, to interfere, otherwise there 
would be bloodshed in his house. 

“TI never meddle with other men’s 
quarrels, my friend,” said 1; “if the 
gentlemen shoot each other, it’s no 
business of mine.” 

“But at least, sir,” cried the host, in 
extreme perturbation, “step in. and see 
fair play. My house will be ruined if 
such an affair take place within its 
very walls, and no one to witness in 
my favour. It would be little better 
than murder.” 

With some difficulty I was at last 
prevailed upon to witness the threat- 
ened rencontre, and for this purpose 
was ushered into the travellers’ room, 
which is public to all comers. The 
two combatants. were the only indivi- 
duals in the apartment, and they stood 
opposite each other on either side of 
the small table at which they had been 
drinking. The one, an elegant-look- 
ing young man of about: two and 
twenty, was very deliberately loading 
a pistol, and the other, a middle-aged, 
stout-built gentleman in a_ military 
frock-coat, was witnessing the opera- 
tion with the utmost coolness. As I 
entered, both turned round to see by 
whom they were interrupted, and no 
sooner did our eyes meet, than @ 
simultaneous ejaculation of “ Ned,” 
and “ Mr. Lascelles,” burst from eaeh. 

“ Which of all the winds of heaven 
has blown you here, Ned?” cried the 
younger of the two, throwing down 
the half-loaded pistol and running to 
embrace me. 

“ Mr. Lascelles, as I live,” cried the 
military senior; “well now but I'm 
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devilish glad to see you;” and as he 
spoke, he grasped my hand in his her- 
culean fist. 

This was certainly a most unex- 
pected rencontre. One of the angry 
duellists was an old_ schoolfellow 
of mine, Tom Halliday; and his an- 
tagonist was no other than honest Mr. 
Tunbridge, ¢i-devant aid-de-camp to 
Sir H. L. at St. Helena, whom the 
reader may perhaps recollect as having 
been my constant attendant during my 
rides and walks with Sophia eric 
shook them both cordially by the hand, 
truly delighted to see them ; and hav- 
ing called for an additional supply of 
iquor, we all sat down in friendship to 
talk over old stories. As to fighting, 
that was for the present never thought 
of; and though the ag and ammu- 
nition lay all the while on the table, 
not the slightest allusion was made by 
my two friends to their recent quarrel. 

e wish not to disturb the harmony 
of so unexpected a meeting seemed to 
prevail; and after a few rounds of 
cognac punch, the utmost hilarity and 
good-fellowship were the order of the 
ight. 
ee And how have you been, Mr. 
Lascelles, since you left St. Helena ?” 
said Tunbridge. “ Sad doings we had 
there shortly after you went away, 
You have of course heard of his 
death ?” 

“We called at Helena,” I replied, 
“in coming home, and | visited his 
grave.” 

“Ay, that was just like yourself; 
and how is the yew-tree thriving ¢ I 
planted it with my own hands.” 

“It was well done of you, Mr. 
Tunbridge,” I replied ; “he was a 
great man ; and when the grave closes 
even on an enemy, nothing but good 
should be remembered. Poor Napo- 
leon.” 

“D—n Napoleon!” cried Tun- 
bridge, striking his huge fist on the 
table; “1 don’t mean him; _ it’s 
Nestor that’s dead! Napoleon, for- 
sooth! Poor fellow! he died of an in- 
flammation, and that in spite of all our 
blistering and bleeding. But we are 
all mortal, Mr. Lascelles, though I 
certainly did hope that poor Nestor 
would have lived to have taken the 


‘shine out of some of the prime ones in 


England. Poor Miss Sophia! I 
thought it would have broken her 
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heart ; for what, with that and your 
going away, the poor thing did not 
hold up her head for a month. Your 
uncle, indeed, was not so down-mouthed 
about it as might have been expected, 
and bore his loss better; he’s a cool 
man, the general. 1 remember he 
stood near me when I received that 
cursed ball in my knee, and he laughed 
as if he would have died, though the 
shot sent me down, as if I had been 
killed in good earnest ; he’s a brave 
man, is the general. And, by the 


way, talking of that,” he continued, 
turning round to Halliday, “ it may 
pens be as well to observe that you 

have all this time forgotten to 


and 
fight.” 

“ Very true,” replied Halliday, with 
true Oxonian frankness ; “ and, with 
your leave, I have no objections to 
postpone the affair altogether.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Tun- 
bridge ; “ it is equally the same to me, 
and, to say the truth, I begin to like 
you too well to care about shooting 
you, or even being shot by you; for 
though you do not belong to the ser- 
vice, like Mr. Lascelles here, and 
myself, yet you're a devilish good. fel- 
low, and there’s my hand on’t.” 

It was late in the morning before 
our convivialities ended, and Tun- 
bridge having agreed to accompany 
me for a few days to my father’s, we 
left Tom Halliday, after many kind 
farewells, to pursue his journey to 
Oxford, and took the road northward. 
Being advertised of my arrival, my 
father met us one stage from home, 
and we travelled the rest of the wa 
in his chariot. It was a cold, dull, 
drizzling morning ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the ungeniality of the weather, no 
sooner did our vehicle draw up at 
the door, than down came my mother 
and sisters, with loud shouts of wel- 
come, to receive us. It so happened 
that honest Tunbridge, wdiaa in 
his military cloak, was the first to 
alight, and my mother not expecting 
any stranger, received him in her arms, 
aud imprinted a warm kiss on his 
somewhat rough visage. The astc- 
nished lieutenant started back in 
amazement at this cordial reception, 
and his military cap falling from his 
head at the moment, displayed him in 
all the perfections of his bald pate, 
and pox-seamed countenance. 
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“ Good God!” cried my mother, 
horrified at so unexpected an appear- 
ance, “can this be Edward ?” 

“ No, mother,” said I, stepping for- 
ward, and clasping her in my arms ; 
“it is not Edward, but it is Edward’s 
friend, and one fully as worthy of wel- 
come as Edward himself.” 

I shall not detain the reader with a 
detail of all the happiness I experi- 
enced during my residence in my 
father’s house. I now enjoyed the 
privilege which I had often envied 
others, namely, the privilege of being 
“a guest,” at home, whom every one 
was bent on making happy and com- 
fortable. The neighbours were visited ; 
parties of pleasure were formed; 
riding, driving, hunting, fishing, during 
the day, dancing and music at night, 
left no heavy time on hand. Every 
one was kinder to me than another; and 
even after all my “ stories” had been 
fifty times told, they were still called for, 
and listened to at least with patience ; 
a proof certainly of no small indul- 
gence and forbearance. Indeed the 
constant repetition of all the “ Scenes” 
I had witnessed became at last irksome 
to myself, and I was often fain to 
“back out,” when requested to enter 
on any particular narrative. This, 
however, was sometimes impossible, 
and I was frequently obliged to sub- 
mit to my fate. At the house of one 
of our neighbours in particular, at 
which I was a frequent guest, and the 
owner of which was a fine specimen 
of the good-hearted English gentle- 
man, my own patience and that of the 
company were very often put to the 
test. Invariably, after dinner, as soon 
as the first glass of claret had circu- 
lated, our worthy entertainer would 
gather the bottles before him, and 
settling himself in his huge high-back- 
ed chair, call across the table to me— 
“I say, Ned, hadn’t you a fire once 
on board the Hesperus? tell us how 
it happened, will ye?” At this ques- 
tion every one present, who had heard 
the unfortunate story of the fire, put 
on a look of resignation, and I had no 
alternative but to launch at once into 
the narrative, endeavouring, in com- 
passion to my hearers, to curtail it as 
rouch as possible. When I had finish- 
ed, our good host would once more set 
the bottles in circulation, with the re- 
mark—* Well, he must be an honest 
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fellow, that Morley, and we'll drink a 
bumper to his health. I say, Ned, do 
you think there’s any chance of my 
getting him down for a month or two 
to the hall ?” 

And now shall I confess to my fair 
readers, should any such honour me 
with the perusal of these pages, that 
before I had been many weeks at 
home, the image of Catherine —— 
had faded from my heart, and I already 
sunned myself in the blue eyes ofa 
fair-haired girl, resident for the time 
in my father’s house. It was a feeli 
that stole insensibly upon me, for 
was not at the time predisposed to be 
in love ; but those who have seen 
Matilda, and who knew the accom. 
plishments of her mind, the amiabilit 
of her disposition, and the unsophisti- 
cated gentleness of her manners, will 
not think the feeling strange. Con- 
stantly in her society, and with con. 
stant opportunities of admiring her 
many good qualities, I can only ask in 
the words of the Scottish poet, 


* Oh! was I to blame to love her?” 


But there was too much of Elysium 
in the life which I now led, that it 
should be of long continuance. Six 
weeks had scarcely elapsed since my 
arrival at home, when I received an 
order to join the frigate, lying at 
Portsmouth, for the purpose of joining 
the Flag-ship in the Mcduervemten 
This was exactly what I had most ear- 
nestly desired. The Mediterranean 
is, of all the seas in the world, the 
most delightful to cruise in; and, as 
the admiral was an intimate friend of 
my father, there appeared every pros 
pect of my having sufficient opportu- 
nity to visit many of the places asso- 
ciated with my earliest ideas of beauty 
and grandeur. Accordingly, after 
many kind farewells, and sighs, and 
tears, I once more tore myself from 
home, and arrived safely in London, 
Here it was no small addition to the 
pleasure I anticipated, when I learned 
that an expedition was expected to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Algiers, to ensure the 
strict performance of the treaty which 
Lord Exmouth had some time before 
forced upon the Dey, in no very gentle 
manner. It appeared that various in- 
fringements had from time to time 
been made on the terms of this treaty 
—that complaints from different quat- 
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ters had, in consequence, reached the 
admiral, and that things had even gone 
so far that the British Consul had 
actually quitted the port. This was 
lorious news. 

As the frigate in which I was to 
obtain a passage was to sail without 
delay, I had but little time to spend 
in London ; and, accordingly, the 
second morning after my arrival I 
mounted the box-seat of the Rocket, 
and under the guidance of that cele- 
brated whip, Scarlett, was safely depo- 
sited towards evening at the Fountain 
Inn. As it was too late to wait — 
the captain of the frigate, who had 
lodgings at Portsea, and wishing to 
spend one more rational evening before 
daieading to the horrors of a midship- 
man’s berth, I made my toilet, and 
proceeded to deliver a letter which my 
father had given me to the Governor 
of Portsmouth. By this excellent in- 
dividual I was most kindly received, 
and, being invited to dinner, I spent 
the evening in a manner quite suited 
to my taste. 

Early next morning I proceeded to 
Portsea, and soon found the lodgings 
of my new captain. Having made a 
somewhat bashful appeal to the knocker, 
the door was opened by a dirty slip- 
shod serving girl, whose unwashed face 
and slovenly appearance did not augur 
much for the cleanliness of the interior. 
After sending up my name as in duty 
bound—for no one can approach the 
captain of a man-of-war, even on shore, 
without a due observance of ceremo- 
nial—I followed the fair ancilla up a 
narrow, dirty, carpetlessflight of wooden 
stairs, and soon reached the entrance 
of the apartment which contained the 
object of my visit. Everything without 
bore the appearance of untidiness and 
want of comfort; but the scene within 
baffles all description. The floor was 
literally littered with all sorts of trum- 
aa Trunks, band-boxes, bonnets, 

ts, shawls, epanlettes, silk gowns, 
and swords, were strewed about in every 
direction, and in the most admirable 
confusion. At a small uncovered table, 
near the centre of the room, on which 
stood a dirty, half-broken breakfast 
service, sat an elegant-looking female, 
with long dark hair and piercing eyes, 
but characterized by that languid sloth- 
fulness of appearance and sallow tint 
of complexion which invariably distin- 
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guish the Portuguese women when past 
the prime of life. She hung listlessly 
over a cup of tea and a large slice of 
buttered toast, seeming, from the noise 
and confusion, to be totally unconscious 
of what was passing around her. O 

site one of the two small windows by 
which the apartment was lighted sat 
a remarkably beautiful girl of about 
fifteen, evidently the daughter of her 
senior companion, with the same dark 
silken hair and fiery eyes, but with a 
complexion the almost transparent pure- 
ness of which evinced the intermixture 
of English blood. Her slender figure 
was wrapped up to the chin im what 
appeared to be an old packing cloth, 
and the celebrated Portsmouth barber 
—with whom every sailor is acquainted 
—was engaged in dressing her hair, 
cutting as many capers round her with 
his comb and scissors as a midshipman 
over a dead marine. More alive than 
her mother,'she seemed to keepaneye on 
everything that was going forward, and 
aslight blush suffused her lovely counte- 
nance at being discovered by a stranger 
in so unseemly a position. At a pier- 
glass which occupied the space be- 
tween the windows, with his back turned 
towards me as I entered, stood a tall 
thin man, in a pair of dirty red slip- 
pers, not much cleaner white trowsers, 
and blue-check shirt. Of his face, 
which was lathered up to the eyes with 
a thick coating of soap-suds, nothing 
was visible save a pair of piercing grey 
eyes, and a most enormous aquiline 
nose. His right hand held aside this 
huge proboscis, and in his left he bran- 
dished a razor with such a look of 
fierce determination, that it seemed 
doubtful whether he meant to shave or 
commit a felo de se. Near him stood 
a middle-sized stiff-built sailor, (the 
coxwain of the frigate,) who for the 
present enacted the part of valet of 
the toilet, and who was patieutly wait- 
ing the termination of the shaving pro- 
cess, in order that he might pack up 
the apparatus in a half-filled trunk that 
stood at his side. 

Not a little alarmed at the picture 
before me, and suffering under the agi- 
tation usually attendant on one’s first 
visit to a new captain, I made my bow 
as well as I could, and presently the 
hero of the razor—for it was no other 
than the dreaded He—turned round, 
and, staring me full in the face, roared 
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out in the most discordant voice I al- 
most ever heard— 

“ Well, sir, what the devil do you 
want here ?” 

“I have come, sir,” I replied, in a 
most respectful tone, “to join the 
frigate as a supernumerary, fora passage 
to the Flag-ship in the Mediterranean.” 

“ Well, sir,” roared the courteous 
captain, “and why the devil couldn’t 
you go aboard at once, without coming 
to pester me with such d d non- 
sense.” 

“I have brought some letters of in- 
troduction for you, sir,” I replied, in 
the same submissive tone; “and I 
thought it r 

“Then put them on the table, sir, 
and take yourself off. Letters of in- 
troduction, forsooth! I’ve had enough 
of these matters, by , already ! 
It is not a week since two of your 
stamp, with their d——d letters of 
introduction, managed to stick me in 
for more than a hundred pounds. But 
tell the first lieutenant that I shall be 
on board presently, and I'll. make a 
clean ship of them before they’re many 
hours older. Well, sir, what the devil 


are you standing staring there for, 


when I told you to be off ?” 

Making : very blundering bow, I 
was glad of an opportunity to escape 
f8lTe-~choleric 4 sinieiaieds aa 
not deeming, from the specimen I| had 
just received, that he was a person to 
be trifled with, I proceeded on board, 
with no further delay than what was 
occasioned by some cold beef and 

orter at that snuggest of all snug 
inns, Mrs. Hurrison’s on the Hard. 
The frigate was lying at Spithead; 
and as i neared her I was satisfied, 
from her trim respectable appearance, 
that, whatever might be the eccen- 
tricities of the captain, there wus at 
least one sailor on board. I was re- 
ceived by the first lieutenant, a very 
entlemanlike, middle-aged man, who 
inspected my order to join, and wel- 
comed me very graciously on board, 
I then delivered the captain’s message 
regarding the two midshipmen, who, it 
appeared, had justly incensed him by 
thing his indorsements to bills for 
a considerable amount, which had been 
dishonoured. 

« Yes, sir,” said the lieutenant, “I have 
heard of that already, and heartily glad 
I shall be to get rid of this couple of 
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rascals. I fear, sir, you will notefind 
your berth the most comfortable, at 
present ; but as there are three of. vou 
supernumeraries, I shall hope. for: your 
assistance in working out a thorough 
reform in that quarter, and if. we 
clear of those two scoundrels who have 
been leading my youngsters into eve 
species of impropriety, I haveno doubt 
a good deal may be done in. the way 
of improvement. As to. the others, 
I have been too much occupied. fitting 
out to pay them so much attention 
as I nal have wished, and I warrant 
they have learned some bad tricks 
already; but when I get them onee 
into oa water, I'll soon work.the rust 
off them.” 

To my great delight, one of the other 
supernumeraries was a passed midship- 
man of the Hesperus, also bound.to 
join the flag-ship, and the other ap- 
peared a very gentlemanly young man, 
about my own standing in the service, 
But as for the middies’ berth, I cannot 
describe the disgust I experienced op 
my first introduction to it. Everything 
was filthy, confused, and slovenly; and 
the manners, the language, the whole 
bearing of the “ young gentlemen,” so 
low, so ungentlemanlike, so different 
from what I had been accustomed to 
on board the clean, well-regulated Hes 
perus, that my old shipmate and myself 
agreed that unless we could effect some 
reform in the present disgraceful. state 
of things, we should decline associating 
with such disagreeable messmates. On 
the arrival of the captain on board, the 
two midshipmen who had obtained his 
indorsements in so unprincipled a man- 
ner, and who had been the main cause of 
the disorderly state in which we found the 
midshipman’s berth, were sent on shore, 
bag and baggage, and everything seemed 
now to favour our views of reformation. 
As soon as our intentions became ge- 
nerally known, several of our mest 
mates joined our standard; and bya 
little care and attention we 80 com 
pletely succeeded in our purpose, that 
on our arrival at Gibraltar few people 
would have recoguized the berth or 


its inhabitants in their altered condi- 
tion. 


Things being better arranged in this 
department, our voyaye became’ un- 
speakably more agreeable, although 
Captain was certainly one of 
the most eccentric men I ever met in 
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zommand. He could not, indeed, be 
said to be a martinet, for his humours 
were chiefly of an harmless and enter- 
taining deseription ; and he was withal 
so essentially goodnatured, that he was 
rather liked on board than otherwise. 
At Gibraltar we had but little time 
to spend, as we found orders waiting 
for us there to proceed without delay 
to join the fleet off Algiers, which port 
was already blockaded by our ships. 
Accordingly, our stay was as limited as 
sible, and we were soon running up 
the Mediterranean with a fine favour- 
able breeze. The weather after leaving 
Gibraltar was exceedingly hot, and in 
our confined berth so sultry and op- 
pressive, that we could neither eat nor 
sleep with comfort. It was accor- 
dingly voted one afternoon that, as 
there was every prospect of a conti- 
nuance of settled weather, we might 
take upon ourselves to knock out our 
scuttle,* and thus admit a little fresh 
air. It so happened, however, that 
shortly after a been — the 
in came on the gangway, and im- 
mediately deserying the = scuttle, 
he turned round to the first lieutenant, 
and observed, in his usual caustic man- 
ner, screwing his mouth, and twisting 
his huge nose to one side of his face— 

“ Luxurious dogs these midshipmen 
of mine, aren’t they—eh !” 

“They must have felt it over hot in 
the berth, sir, I suppose,” replied the 
lieutenant, in a conciliatory tone. 

“Hot! and be d——d to them,” 
cried the captain ; “what business have 
they to feel heat or cold either? but 
Y'll remember them for this—see if I 
don’t.” 

No order, however, being issued to 
reclose the scuttle, and no farther 
notice being taken of the circumstance 
to any of us, we began to flatter our- 
selves that the affair would be allowed 
to pass. During the whole of that day 
the weather continued very fine; but 
towards evening the breeze began to 
freshen considerably, and there was 
every indication of a coming gale. To 
the astonishmeht of everyone on board, 
the eaptain, who was at all times care- 
ful, and during the night carried his 
éaution to the very verge of timidity, 
instead of taking any precautions to 


* A small window, like a port-hole, in the midshipmen’s berth. 
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meet the gale with which every one 
saw we were threatened, continued 
to hold on exactly as if no change at all 
in the weather had taken place. Gra- 
dually the breeze inereased until -it 
blew exceedingly strong; but still, al- 
though the spars had enough to do 
with it, considering the press of sail 
under which we were, no orders were 
issued for reefing. 

“Hands by top-gallant sheets and 
halyards,” cried the first lieutenant. 

“ Ay, ay,” said one of our midshi 
men, “look at the old boy how nobly 
he carries on. 1 always said he would 
earry sail when there was occasion : 
what a d 1 of a hurry he’s in to get 
at these Algerines!” 

It now blew a perfect gale, but still 
the captain paced about the deck with- 
out taking the slightest precaution for 
the safety of his ship, and looking as 
indifferent as if it had been the most 
moderate weather in the world. 

“ Hadn’t we better shorten sail, sir?” 
whispered the lieutenant in his ear. 

“No! no!” cried the captain, with his 
usual half smile, or rather half grin ; 
“keep all past! I'll teach those mid- 
shipmen by to open their scut- 
tle! Carry on, Mr. ——; carry on, [ 
say, and give them a h—ll of a wet- 
ting.” 

“ It is blowing so hard, sir,” replied 
the lieutenant, submissively, “that if 
we dont shorten sail the breeze will 
presently save us the trouble.” 

« D—n the breeze, sir,” roared the 
captain; “all I say is, carry on!” 
and scarcely had the words left his 
lips, when away with a crash went the 
foretop mast close by the —- accom- 
panied by the main-top, gallant-mast, 
and gib-boom. 

“ By heaven!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, jumping off the gun carriage on 
which he had been standing, as soon 
as he saw what had happened. 

“ By heaven, indeed!” echoed the 
first lieutenant ; “this comes of wetting 
the midshipmen !” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the captain, 
confronting the lieutenant with one of 
his withering grins; “and if I please 
to wet the midshipmen, who has a 
right to interfere? Clear away the 
wreck, sir,—clear away the wreck !” 
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Fortunately, in the course of a few 
hours, the breeze abated, and before 
the captain appeared next morniag the 
wreck was cleared away, and we were 
once more all a-tanto; having had a 
very pleasant night’s work of it, not to 
mention a berth swimming with water. 
So much for sailing with eccentrics. 

After a tolerable passage, we at 
length made Algiers, where we found 
the admiral blockading the port; and 
I was certainly by no means displeased 
to leave a ship where we had been for 
some time not only exceedingly un- 
comfortable in our own berth, but 
where our lives were apt to be put in 
jeopardy, merely to humour the cap- 
tain’s freak of wetting the midshipmen. 
On joining the flag-ship, an entirely 
new scene was opened to me. Hi- 
therto I had been merely the slaving 
middy, exposed. to many buffettings 
and privations; and although perhaps 
I enjoyed, from circumstances, more 
indulgence and kindness than usually 
fall to the lot of young men of the 
same rank, yet still I was in the shafts 
—the burden I had to draw was, per- 
haps, comparatively light; yet still I 
was there. Seldom looked upon as 
any way superior to a mere servant ; 
not supposed for an instant to possess 
an opinion of one’s own, much less to 
express one ; to do nothing but obey, 
even should the order be to run one’s 
head against a wall, are the features, 
that, on board most ships, characterize 
the life of a midshipman. But on 
board the Flag-ship, matters were en- 
tirely different. Here, every one 
seemed in some way to be connected 
with his neighbour ; and kindness and 
consideration, from superiors to in- 
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feriors, were the order of the. day. 
The reason of this may be stated in 
one word, the Flag-ship was officered 
by gentlemen; aud where this is the 
case, there is little fear but everything 
will go on pleasantly and well. This 
vessel, indeed, may be said to have 
been a perfect ark of aristocracy ; she 
numbered, among her officers, young 
men of the first families in England; 
and while due and even punctilious 
consideration was invariably paid to 
rank, neither the admiral, himvself, nor 
any one beneath him seemed ever, for 
an instant, to forget that those, with 
whom he was for the time associated, 
were not only gentlemen by birth, but 
had the feelings of gentlemen. 

One evil genius there was amongst 
us—one black exception to the fiue 
honorable spirit that characterised the 
rest of the officers. It is not my in- 
tention to sully these pages by even 
hinting at his name. He may rest 
undisturbed for me amid his vices and 
his insignificance; but let him not 
suppose, that although he is separated 
from his former shipmates, the scorn 
and contempt with which he was re 
garded by all, will ever be obliterated 
from their minds. While he lives, he 
will be marked, scouted, and despised, 
as one combining all those base attri- 
butes so well associated by Mr. Can- 
ning :— 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, spi- 
ritless outcast! 


But let us turn to more pleasing sub- 
jects, nor dim the bright Mediterranean 
sky by the clouds which such recollec- 
tions engender.* 


* Those who served in the Mediterranean at the time to which I allude, may not 
erhaps deem it over valiant in me to indulge in the above reflections, as the indivi- 


dual alluded to is one, who, like O’Connell, “ wont fight.” 


My only object in doing 


so is to apply a little gentle chastisement where it is so justly merited. 


THIRD LETTER 


FRCM AN OLD ORANGEMAN, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Str—Lord Gosford, in his evidence 
before the Orange committee, admitted 
that the principles of the Orange insti- 
tution are unexceptionably good. He 
stated also, that the men who compose 


the body are subjects of whom any 
sovereign might be proud. But the 
men and the principles both together 
formed a “ tertium quid,” so dangerous 
and so unmanageable, as to excite his 
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strongest reprobation. His lordship 
did not condescend to give any expla- 
nation of this singular phenomenon, 
or attempt to show how it happened 
that good men, and good principles, 
when united, produce bad subjects. 
Yet such was the proposition which, 
from his own admission, he was called 
upon to maintain. He was not, how- 
ever, very strictly examined as to the 
connection between his premises and 
his conclusion ; and he had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he was before a tri- 
bunal, who, if on other occasions they 
could “ strain at a gnat,” in this instance 
were willing to “swallow a camel.” 
In my last I stated that, long before 
the institution of the Orange system, 
the Protestant party were in the habit 
of celebrating anniversaries, at which 
Roman Catholics took offence ; so that 
that system is not chargeable with 
originating such exhibitions ; and also, 
that the number of them was diminish- 
ed, and not increased, when Orange 
lodges became established, so that 
neither is it chargeable with augment- 
ing that source of public mischief. 
But this point is so important, that I 
have judged it right to rest it upon 
something better than my own asser- 
tion, and the reader will find my state- 
ment fully borne out in the following 
extract from Barrington’s Historical 
Memoirs of Ireland. He thus writes : 


“In 1779 the harsh operation of the 
penal statutes was aggravated by the 
triumphs of Protestant supremacy, 
which were then celebrated throughout 
Ireland with all the zeal of bacchanalian 
orgies. A system of political idolatry 
seemed to have infatuated the whole of 
the Protestant population, and their de- 
votion to even the statue and the me- 
mory of the dead King William the 
Third, appeared as powerfully efficacious 
as their loyal attachment to the living 
monarch, in kindling the fervour of their 
enthusiasm. Thrice every year the Irish 
Protestants celebrated the birth and the 
victories of the Prince of Orange, in a 
manner peculiarly calculated to revive the 
animosities of their Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects.” 


I cite this statement for one purpose 
alone, namely, the clear attestation 
which the writer bears to the existence 
of party processions long before the 
birth of the Orange institution. That 
they were intended to give offence, or 
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even made a cause of offence, is not so 
clear, because it is indisputable that 
Roman Catholics themselves very 
often joined in them, and continued to 
do so, according to Mr. O’Connell’s 
statement, when examined on his oath 
before the House of Lords, until the 
most objectionable of the penal laws 
was repealed. And that the one anni- 
versary which the Orange body re- 
solved to keep, was not adopted with 
any feeling such as the writer of the 
above extract ascribes to Protestants of 
a former day, is evident from the fact, 
that he himself became a member. Yes, 
reader, Sir Jonah Barrington’s name 
appears upon the books as amongst 
those of some of the earliest Orangemen 
in Ireland! 

It has, I trust, appeared from my 
former letters, that the Orange was, in 
its origin, a strictly defensive institu- 
tion ; and that, in its effects, it amply 
justified the views of its founders. A 
revival of loyalty attested its presence, 
and aa increase of security and tran- 
quillity attended its progress. The 
secret machinations of traitors were 
defeated, and the open violence of 
defenderism was restrained. As soon 
as Protestants began to feel some sense 
of security, from the character and the 
extent of the new combinations, it im- 
mediately appeared that the cause of 
the revolutionists had long derived'a 
seeming support from numbers by 
whom it was secretly detested ; for, 
when it was found that the Orange- 
men were able to protect themselves, 
and that, wherever they were estab- 
lished in force, the aggressive violence 
of the other party was suspended ; no 
sooner did this appear than there was 
a manifestation of loyalty, which, buta 
short time before, could have been little 
suspected ; and very many who had 
been drawn on, by the anarchists, step 
by step, until they had reached the 
very verge of the precipice of treason, 
recoiled from their perilous position 
with a degree of horror which never left 
them until they felt themselves securely 
lodged in the bosom of that constitu- 
tional party, upon the growth and the 
prevalence of which depended the 
tranquillity. of Ireland, and the inte- 
grity of the empire. 

Yes, when England was menaced 
by foreign war—when she was assailed 
by domestic treason—when Ireland 
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was convulsed by civil war, and her 
coasts hourly threatened with invasion, 
the Orangemen were found a help in 
time of need, by whose aid, under 
Providence, the national salvation was 
accomplished. Had the institution 
not arisen, it is my firm belief that the 
country would have been undone. Her 
loyal men, scattered and dispirited, 
could have made no effectual stand 
against the disciplined and enthusiastic 
revolutionists to whom they were op- 
posed, and by whom they would have 
been crushed, one by one, until no 
one was left who might dare to stand 
up for the constitution. But, by acting 
together with concert and energy, they 
soon were felt to be formidable. Every 
day saw an accession to their numbers. 
The gentry and nobility of the country, 
Whig as. well as Tory, were desirous 
of being enrolled amongst their body ; 
and some of the names upon the list 
of their early members, were those of 
individuals whose whole political lives 
had been previously devoted to projects 
which had won for them much of po- 
pular regard, and which had for their 
object Irish independence. Lord 
Northland and Mr. Brownlow encou- 
raged the growth of Orange principles 
amongst their tenants and dependents ; 
Plowden, the popish historian, and the 
inveterate and persevering enemy of the 
Protestant name, abuses the Marquis 
of Hertford, the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, the Earl of Londonderry, Mr. 
Cope, Mr. Richardson, and others, for 
their patronage of the institution, 
which, with a kind of suicidal indiscre- 
tion, he stigmatizes as sanctioning an 
oath of extermination; as if it were 
possible that such noblemen and gen- 
tlemen could, for one moment, counte- 
nance it, if it were indeed the nefa- 
rious and abominable thing that it was 
represented. 

The reader has seen how rapidly 
Ulster became tranquillized. It was 
in the time of Wolfe Tone the hot-bed 
of sedition. It became the very cita- 
del of loyalty, as was found by his 
unhappy friend Russell, when he made 
his eoane experiment upon it in 
18038. 


I defy the wit of man to give 
any other explanation of this great 
change than is to be found in the pre- 
valence of the Orange ‘association. It 
furnishes one of the eublimest proofs on 
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record, that a few men, united for: a 
righteous and holy purpose, are able to 
countervail a multitude of enemies ; for 
still the Orangemen were few in'num- 
ber, when compared with these to 
whom they were opposed. But their 
hearts were sound, and their cause was 
good, and they were not at that time 
regarded with a vindictive jealousy by 
the government of the country. 

There is one other instance in 
which, as I conceive, the Conservative 
effects of the institution very clearly 
appeared, and which I cannot do 
better than give in the words of one 
from whom I have before quoted. He 
thus expressed himself ut the Conser- 
vative Society, on the 9th of Septem. 
ber, 1834 :— 


« The mission of Mr. Lawless to the 
North, and the temper in which it was 
undertaken, are well remembered; when, 
with a mass of followers consisting of one 
hundred and forty-four thousand men, hé 
advanced to enter the “ Black North,” 
as Mr. Wyse, the historian, as well as a 
distinguished member of the Catholic 
Association, informs us. From Mr. Wyse; 
also, we have an account of the numbers 
which assembled, and the spirit which 
animated these tumultuary gatherings; 
in his acknowledgment, ‘that many felt 
a great repugnance to this summons,’ (to 
attend what were called reconciliation 
meetings,) ‘but the secret combination 
law of the county of Tipperary was so 
well known, and so deeply dreaded, that 
they have been drawn even from the remote 

rts of the counties of Waterford and 

imerick, to appear at these assemblages ;’ 
and, in his account of the reception 
which was given to Mr. O'Connell’s hy- 
pothetical menace to drive the Protestants 
into the sea, it ‘ was said in the warmth 
and hastiness of the moment, ‘a sort’ of 
thetorical apostrophe, not intended to yo 
beyond mere rhetoric, but the shout, or 
rather the thunder of fierce voices, Which 
was simultaneously sent back, spoke ‘vo- 
lumes of dread and danger. The com 
mission from the Marquess of Anglesey 
was forgotten; the if was forgotten; 
they already imagined themselves in full 
pursuit. Nothing was remembered but 
O'Connell and his hundred thousad 
men.’ Other intimations of evil purpose 
Mr. Wyse has recorded as afforded’ at 
those meetings. ‘ When will he~ callus 
out ? was more than once heard ‘in’ the 
streets ot Clonmel, auring the great ‘pro- 
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yineial mecting of last August; and fre- 
y answered with the finger on the 
month, and a significant smile and wink 
from.the by-standers,’ Thus collected, 
and thus disposed, one hundred and forty 
thousand men accompanied Mr. Lawless 
to. the town of Ballibay; and a large 
military force, headed by a general whom 
Sir Robert Peel styled ‘the bravest of 
the brave,’ and who may be said to de- 
serve that epithet, when discretion is not 
the better part of valour, waited on this 
mighty multitude. It has been even 
said that the brave commander (I mean 
of his majesty’s forces) solicited that the 
eat army of the Association should have 
ree passage, Three thousand Orange- 
men, whose numbers were increased to 
five thousand, resolved to contest the 
passage. They had fears which brave 
men may entertain, but a resolution 
which was not to be overcome, so long as 
they could maintain it. I pass from the 
subject, because it is one on which there 
is a difficulty of speaking, with the neces- 
sary calmness; but I cannot leave it 
without affirming, that if Mr. Samuel 
Gray, the civilian who directed the 
course which the Orangemen pursued on 
most eventful occasion, had not 

been possessed of more wisdom than the 
gallant general who undertook to give 
him advice; and if he had not, relying on 
the heroic resolution of the little band 
that assembled to guard their homes from 
illage and profanation, denied any passage 
toa ous multitude, except such as 
they could make in the face of Protestant 
resistance, and over Protestant carcasses, 
that day would have been the beginning 
of evils in the north; and ferocious 
excesses would be, perhaps, for long years 
after, the curse of Ulster. Whatever 
there was of bad or vindictive feeling 
would be called into action, by the com- 
munications of those whose terror had 
been felt in the southern districts; and as 
the resistance would have been spirited, the 
destruction would have been incalculable, 
Better than the general, Mr. Gray knew 
this; and he is well entitled to the praise 
he has received for having stopped the 
progress of insurrection, and for having 
effected his great object without the com- 
mission of a single excess by which his 
triumph could be tarnished. The expe- 
dition of Mr. Lawless failed; the North 
was not. to be terrified; perhaps it might 
be agitated. An agitator was announced 
to. enact his part in Dungannon. The 


-Orange lodges assembled to form a por- 


tion of the audience, and he found it ex- 
pedient to depart. No performance. 


He appeared in Armagh; but the Orange- 
men also appeared ; another disappoint- 
ment, Did any excess mar their tri- 
umphs? Not the slightest. No, nor 
the slightest ill-will; not even personal 
dislike to the learned individual whose 
operations were thus peacefully impeded. 
On the contrary, he is well esteemed by 
many Orangemen, and has, on more than 
one occasion, successfully, and to their 
great satisfaction, been employed as 
counsel on their behalf, But they knew 
the perilous consequences of agitation; 
they saw them in the state of the south; 
and while they never interfered to pre- 
vent assemblages, or processions, or com- 
memorations of the Roman Catholics 
amongst whom they lived, they were re- 
solved that the spirit of Munster dis- 
turbances should not be free to introduce 
its sanguinary code, and its discipline 


of assassination.” 


Thus. it was that the spirit of the 
Orange system prevented a catastrophe 
which would, I venture to assert, have 
converted the North into a sea of blood. 
Had the system not been at that time in 
active operation, the Protestants would 
not have had that sense of conscious 
strength which enabled them to 
present a bold front to the audacious 
invaders; nor could those invaders 
have been inspired with the salutary 
dread and terror that laid hold upon 
them, by any thing short of the spirit 
and the determination which animated 
the gallant band who were resolved to 
dispute with them the Thermopyle 
of Protestant Ireland. Mr. Lawless 
and his multitude, accordingly, retired, 
and the North was left in peace. He 
is, himself, a man full of personal cou- 
rage, and I am sure he does not want 
its usnal concomitant, humanity, There- 
fore I am ready to believe that he is 
himself rejoiced at the issue of that 
expedition, and would have been one 
of the first to deplore the excesses to 
which it might have led ; but for their 
ieraetion he is indebted not more to 

is own prudence, than to the vigilance 
and the valour of the Orangemen of 
Ireland. 

Nor was the firmness of this body 
more remarkable than their moderativa. 
They were. well content with their 
peaceful triumph. The assailants were 
suffered to go their way, unmolested 
by even a menace or an insult. The 
brave Orangemen were satisfied with 
acting the part of faithful and steady 
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sentinels, and retired quietly to their 
domestic avocations, as soon as they 
had witnessed the departure of the 
myriads whose insulting approach 
threatened them with so much danger. 
They were mindful of the end of their 
organization, which was defence and 
not aggression ; and while they felt ad- 
ditional cause for glorying in the bond 
of brotherhood, by which they were 
then enabled to withstand such formi- 
dable assailants, they also felt that 
their character might be compromised, 
and their triumph tarnished, if they 
indulged in any reprisals. It is, there- 
fore, to their organization, and the pe- 
culidr constitution of their society, we 
must ascribe not only the energy and 
the courage which enabled them to 
resist popish aggression, but also the 
wisdom and the forbearance which 
limited their resistance to self-defence, 
and reconciled their feelings as Orange- 
men, when in a state of the very high- 
est excitement, with their duty as good 
subjects. 

The truth is, that the state of the 
country caused a vast accession of the 
loyalty, the wealth, and the respecta- 
bility of the country to the Orange 
Institution. The very humblest of its 
members felt proud of a bond of con- 
nection by which they were brought 
into brotherly union with the very 
highest and the noblest in the land ; 
and there was a natural anxiety on 
their part not to prove unworthy of 
such a distinction. They were, there- 
fore, cautious, not only for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the order to 
which they belonged, to avoid every 
act of intemperance which might cause 
their body to be “evil spoken of ;” and 
it may be safely affirmed, that many of 
them might, as individuals, have been 
led into a violence of opposition to 
Roman Catholics, from which, as 
Orangemen, they were restrained. 
Their enemies (whose insulting and 
savage malevolence has been mani- 
fested almost in the same degree in 
which it was without the shadow of 
excuse) have often imputed to them 
crimes and atrocities which were alike 
abhorrent to their principles and feel- 
ings; but it has almost invariably 
turned out, not only that these were 
not the work of Orangemen, but that, 
had the individuals engaged in them 
been Orangemen, they never would 
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have been committed. It has, how- 
ever, suited the purposes of a despe- 
rate and dangerous faction (to accumu. 
late upon the heads of this constitu. 
tional body a load of imputations, 
which, if the truth were known, should 
have been shared between themselves 
and such unorganized Protestants as 
were liable to be provoked by their 
violence, or wrought upon by their 
delusions. 

It is a well known fact, that, in many 
instances, threatening notices have been 
served upon individuals, as if by Orange- 
men, which were only intended to 
bring that body into suspicion and dis- 
esteem, and which, in reality, pro- 
ceeded from the opposite party. 

At Lord Mulgrave’s first visit to the 
theatre, a yast number of letters were 
despatched to individual Protestants 
and Orangemen, calling upon them to 
attend, and make a public demonstra- 
tion of their hostility to the present 
government. But the forgeries were, 
almost in every instance detected, and 
this “weak invention of the enemy” 
failed to produce any other effect than 
that of putting the loyal party on their 
guard against them. 

The late affair at Belfast, on the 
twelfth of July, is another case in 
point. A triumphal arch was erected 
by a few poor women and boys, with 
whom the Orangemen were wholly un- 
connected. Our gallant soldiery were 
ordered to fire upon them, and the 
blood that was shed was said to have 
been occasioned by Orange infatuation 
and violence. But the charge has 
been triumphantly refuted by the pub- 
lished resolutions of the’ Orangemen 
of Belfast, who had resolved not to 
commemorate the festival in any man- 
ner that could be construed into a 
violation of the law, and who defied 
their enemies to fasten upon any mem- 
ber of their body any participation in 
the proceedings which led to such a 
lamentable result. Alas! that an in- 
nocent demonstration of joy for our 
deliverance by King William, should 
have been the signal for legal murder! 

I must, however, say, that in. one 
respect, the Orangemen have been 
greatly wanting to themselves. They 
are without any authorised and respon- 
sible organ, by which their proceedings 
might be vindicated, and their princi- 
ples defended. In this country they 
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owe great obligations to the Warder and 
Mail ; both of which papers have ever 
exhibited a promptitude and an ability 
in their cause, which should excite 
their gratitude and admiration. This 
has been done, notwithstanding that 
these papers have had to encounter 
the reproach to which the Orange sys- 
tem was exposed, without that degree 
of support from the Orangemen, as a 
body, to which, for such valuable as- 
sistance, they were so well entitled. 
The Protestant community, in general, 
are the patrons of our conservative 
journals, and the aid which they bave 
given to the Orangemen, in particular, 
has often been at the risque of com- 
promising themselves with the general 
reader; and while this should enhance 
such services in the estimation of those 
for whom they were wrought, it should 
also.impress upon them the necessity 
of providing, in some more certain, 
efficacious, and permanent manner, for 
the only species of advocacy by which 
they can now hope to defeat the malice 
and to triumph over the wickedness of 
their enemies. 

Nothing can now withstand a ge- 
neral conspiracy of the press; and 
Orangemen may be well convinced 
that the wounds which their institution 
has received can only be healed by a 
weapon somewhat similar to that by 
which they have been inflicted. 

But there are many who may say, 
the Orange Institution was certainly 
necessary in its origin, and has been 
justified by its effects. It neutralized 
the virus of rebellion in 1798, and 
counteracted the machinations of trea- 
son in 1803. But is it, at present, 
necessary? Has not the time arrived 
when it may do more harm than good, 
or when, at least, its organization may 
be dispensed with ? 

I must, in candour, answer—no. 
The very same spirit now exists 
which necessitated its origin, and the 
very same practices are now to be 
opposed, by which its principles were 
justified, and its organization rendered 
indispensible. Indeed, the only dif- 
ference is, that the disloyal party have 
now got more power, and ostenta- 
tiously identify themselves with the 
government of the country. 

When John Knox was accused, 
before the Scottish council, of recom- 
mending what was called an extraor- 
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dinary meeting of the brethren, he de- 
fended his conduct by former prece- 
dents, by which, if he were then guilty, 
the conduct of his judges and accusers 
could not be justitied. “Nay,” said 
Secretary Maitland, “ then was then, 
and now is now.” “I see no differ. 
ence,” rejoined the intrepid reformer, 
“between then and now, except. that 
now the devil has got a visor upon his 
face. Before he came in open tyranny, 
and then, I think that you will allow, 
the brethren rightfully assembled them- 
selves in defence of their lives.. Now 
he comes after another manner, seeking 
by cunning and artifice to do that whieh 
he could not accomplish in his own 
strength.” The effect was electrical ; 
the council were struck dumb; the 
people were excited to an active re- 
sistance to meditated oppression, and 
they never put off the harness until 
they accomplished the Scottish refor- 
mation, 

The case is somewhat different with 
us. When the Orange Institution 
arose, the wolf wore sheep’s clothing, 
and it was under this disguise that he 
hoped to be able to ravage the flock. 
He was defeated and humbled; and in 
his defeat and humiliation there were 
some who saw grounds for expecting 
such a mitigation of his ferocity as 
should render him no longer dange- 
rous. He was too cunning not to en- 
courage this delusion, and is now fain 
to expect credit for the tenderest con- 
cern for those whom he meditates to 
make his victims. But he has thrown 
off disguise—he appears in his native 
character—and, whoever else may be 
deceived, the Orangemen do not be- 
lieve that he has changed his nature. 
Shall they, therefore, remit precaution 
because he has thrown off disguise, 
and is now, in some sort, a favourite 
with those who ought to be their 
natural protectors. Forbid it, common 
sense! They must know full well that 
his hostility is still as unmitigated as 
ever, and that when they before con- 
tended with him, they contended for 
supremacy ; but the contest now is a 
contest for existence. 

No one can be blind to the coming 
contest. Popery is again struggling 
for ascendency in this country, and 
that with greater advantages than she 
possessed at any former time. How 
is she to be resisted? By pulverising 
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the Protestant union? By disuniting 
and dispersing her adversaries, so that 
individually they can be of no avail ? 
No; but by reinvigorating their com- 
bination, by holding before them the 
adage of the bundle of sticks, and thus 
eausing them to be consolidated into im- 
pregnable bodies, and scattered. like 
masses of granite over the surface of 
the country, instead of existing like so 
many heaps of sand. 

And small must be his knowledge of 
human nuture who does not know that, 
if they be not formed into combina- 
tions of one kind, they will be formed 
into combinations of another; that if 
they benot zealously for the institutions 
of the country, they will be zealously 
against them. Politically, as well as 
physically, large masses attract in pro- 
— to their magnitude ; and nothing 

ut the Orange confederacy prevents 
a vast number of Protestants being 
absorbed with that portentous con- 
spiracy which, under the pretence of a 
repeal of the union, meditates the dis- 
memberment of the empire. There 
are many considerations lying upon 
the surface which would be quite suffi- 
cient to swell the ranks of O’Connell’s 


followers, if a counteracting agency 
had not been brought into play, which 
more than suthices to impair their infta- 


ence, The repeal of the union is a 
national object, and might, upon that 
ground alone, be made to assume a 
most plausible aspect. England has 
abandoned her garrison; and there 
are many who might say, and some 
who might think, that it is no longer 
either wise or patriotic to keep up the 
ery of “No Surrender.” The church 
has been all but deposed—she has 
been rifled and mutilated, and that 
onder the direction of a British parlia- 
ment, bound by the most sacred obli- 
tions to cherish and preserve her. 
These are topics upon which the advo- 
cates of — might loudly expatiate. 
They might point to her murdered 
clergy—her desecrated churches—her 
proscribed and persecuted people,— 
some of them in exile, others preparing 
to follow, while those whose destin 
condemns them still to linger in their 
native land, at evening say, would to 
God it were morning ; and at morning, 
would to God it were evening, for very 
weariness of a persecuted existence. 
Such being the blessings of - British 
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connexion and British rule, and there 
being no such thing as Orange organizas 
tion, what answer could they make’ to 
those who might tempt them by the 
bait of repeal? 1 know of none. The 
repeal project would act upon them 
with the fuscination of the rattlesnake, 
and they would be either drawn ‘by 
the plhuusibilities of the demagogue; 
or driven by the very tecklessness of 
their own condition to be the pledged 
adherents of the worst efféties of the 
ore a of Ireland and the well 
ing of the empire. 

But Orangeism. is an anti-septic té 
all such contagious insinuations. Thé 
Orangeman knows well, that by falling 
in with the views of O'Connell, he 
would not only be acting against the 
weal of England, but contributing to 
the establishment of a domestic des 
potism the most galling and ruthless 
that could be imposed upon his native 
land ; aud therefore he bears up under 
all the oppressions which he at present 
endures, and resists al} the temptations 
that can be presented to him with a 
view to seduce him from his allegiance. 
This he could never do in his own 
strength alone. As u solitary indivi- 
dual, he must sink under the power, or 
be drawn away by the alluring plansi- 
bilities of his adversaries. But, as @ 
member of a great and powerful con- 
federacy, comprising in it much of the 
wealth, the worth, and the a of 
the land, he bids them a proud defi 
ance ; and, strong in the consciousness 
of a good cause, he is prepared to 
abide the issue without fear, “until 
this tyranny be overpast.” He cannot 
believe that England will always, or 
much longer, continue deaf to the claims, 
or insensible to the sufferings of her 
afflicted brethren in this country. Her 
honor and interest are both too 
deeply concerned, to permit, much 
longer, a desperate faction to praetise 
their wicked devices for our undoing; 
and he is thus encouraged to persevere 
in a righteous resistance to the oppres* 
sors, in the sure and certain hope that, 
however they may-be defeated for a 
time, his constitutional exertions must 
be ultimately successful. But let 
Orangeism be put down—let its lodges 
be broken up, and its members scat- 
tered abroad, and nothing remains to 
give him confidence aut courage in 
the contest in which he is ealled upon 
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to engage, while every thing must 
tend to deceive or to gubewtos him, 
until he insensibly becomes either the 
viefim-or the accomplice of the ene- 
mies of Protestantism aud of the con- 
stitution. From this consummation, 
so. devoutly to be deprecated, he. is 
saved .by. the protective influence 
of this much-calumniated institution. 
It operates like a species of poli- 
tical. vaccination, and supersedes, by 
a>mild and wholesome constitutional 
excitement, a malady which might 
otherwise prove dangerous, if not 
deadly. Let it be dispensed with, and 
the virus of the political poison will 
soon manifest itself with a force and a 
malignity that cannot be resisted. 

The great offence of the Orange 
Institution, in the eyes of those who 
desire its overthrow, is, that it affords 
a purchase, as it were, to the maintain- 
ers of sound, conservative principles, 

which the throne and the altar have 
hitherto been preserved against the 
daring assaults of unscrupulous _assail- 
ants. It gives a unity and consistency, 
a steadiness and a force, to the efforts 
of the friends of social order, similar 
to that which political unions and 
reform associations have given to its 
enemies. Therefore they wish it de- 

ed, that they may proceed in their 
work of demolition without disturb- 
ance ; for they can apprehend but little 
interruption from the isolated efforts of 
seattered individuals. Now, when it 
is-eonsidered that the reform mania is 
as natural to politicians in their non- 
> as the teething fever is to children 

two or three years old, it is scarce} 

necessary to employ any artificial sti- 
mulants for its production. It is inevi- 
tably incidental to the crude state of 
their political knowledgé, however it 
may be modified by the peculiarity of 
their.tempers, or the character of their 
minds, A jealousy of rank, an appre- 
hension of tyranny, a love of popular 
distinction, a dispusition to spy out 
defects and to exaggerate evils in the 
existing order of things; these all be- 
long to that restless, busy, meddling 
race of men who constitute the class 
denominated reformers. There needs 
no especial pains to excite the elements 
of discontent, which are always found 
in sufficient abundance, amidst an igno- 
rant.and an indigent population; but 
the-contrary of all this, namely, a love 
of order, a respect for dignities, a 


veneration for established institutions, 
a clear perception of the difference 
between change and improvement, and 
a lively horror of the proceedings of 
those who, under the pretext of reform, 
would destroy; these are not feelings 
or sentiments to which men in general 
are naturally prone ; and therefore it is 
the more necessary that they should 
be embodied in clubs and associations, 
having for their object the propagation 
of that sound political knowledge by 
which the machinations of the dema- 
gogue and the incendiary might be 
defeated. There being, then, a natural 
tendency to such combinations as are 
unconstitutional, and which may be 
productive of evil, and a natural indis- 
position to such combinations as are 
constitutional, and which may be pro- 
ductive of good, upon what plea of 
policy can we discourage the latter 
while we» encourage the former; and 
why should Orangeism be repressed; 
while political unions are promoted ? 
It is very easy to understand why 
the destructives are opposed to an 
institution which must offer to their 
designs such serious obstructions ; it is 
very easy to understand why papists 
should hate an institution which, as 
long as it exists, will not suffer the 
love of Protestantism to wax cold; it 
is very easy to understand why Orange- 
men should incur the peculiar detesta- 
tion of the advocates of a repeal of 
the union. All these classes must be 
ssed by an instinctive antipathy 
towards them, as the great, if not the 
only obstacle to the attainment of the 
ends upon which they are severally 
bent. But, that loyal and enlightened 
men should so far fall in with the views 
of their enemies as to entertain distrust 
or aversion towards a body of. indivi- 
duals, associated as the Orangemen 
are, upon the. strictest principles of 
self-defence,and for the maintenance of 
social order, argues, in my mind, a kind of 
mental alienation. It resembles the con- 
duct of the idiot traveller who put the 
drag on his carriage when it was going 
up the hill, and took it off when it was 
going down. Conservative feelings and 
principles are, as it were, hot-bed plants 
which require to be cherished ; their op- 
posites resemble weeds which require to 
be repressed. And there are those who 
call themselves conservative statesmen at 
the present day, who seem bent upon de- 
stroying the best nurseries of the former, 
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while no pains are taken to check the 
latter, which are suffered to flourish with 
a rank luxuriance. It is painful to con- 
template the possible consequences of 
this political infatuation. 

But, while it is acknowledged that 
the Orange system was originally well 
intended, and that it has served very 
important ends, it has been asked, may 
it not also be powerful for evil? I 
answer not, without such a departure 
from its principles as must completely 
change its nature. Loyalty is its end 
and aim, the pole-star by which it is 
guided ; and when it ceases to be loyal, 
it ceases to be Orange, and must die a 
natural death before it can appear in 
any other form from which disloyal and 
seditious results might be apprehended. 
The church might as well be charged 
with propagating irreligion, the courts 
of law with corrupting justice, the 
medical profession with being injurious 
to the public health, as the loyal asso- 
ciation of Orangemen with entertain- 
ing designs subversive of the constitu- 
tion. It is rather amusing, too, to see 
the class of persons whose fears have 
been excited lest it should become dis- 
loyal. Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Sheil 
are the individuals who, in their pro- 
phetic horror of future evil, recommend 
its extinction, notwithstanding that it 
might be proved to be of some present 
advantage. But they may calm their 
fears; Orangemen. will never realize 
their wild anticipations. Their drafts 
upon the future will be dishonored, 
even as their imputations respecting 
the past have been disproved. When 
a Roman Catholic association may be 
formed, friendly to the church, then 
they may be found hostile to it; when 
the repealers have changed their views 
and principles, and entered into a con- 
federacy for the confirmation and 
establishment of the act of union, then 
they may be opposed to that measure, 
and do all in their power to have it 
dissolved ; Sut not until then; so that 
the great agitator and his accomplices 
may spare themselves the pain of spe- 
culating upon impossibilities, Orange- 
men will not be found traitors to their 
principles until rivers run back to their 
sources, or mountains invade the domi- 
nion of the sea. Mr. O'Connell ma 
continue to believe that the same spirit 
which actuates them now, will continue 
to actuate them in all succeeding times, 


and that no future demagogue will 
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ever be more successful than he has 
himself proved, in his attempts to 
seduce them from their allegiance. 
The Volunteers have been mentioned 
as a case in point, to show that a 
society, originally praiseworthy and 
patriotic, may eventually become inju- 
rious to the public weal. But the 
analogy does not hold; for the Volun- 
teers were, from the first, animated b 
not a little jealousy of England, whieh 
only manifested itself more and more 
in proportion as they felt their strength; 
so that they but followed the daw of 
their nature when they ultimatel 
assumed that formidable attitude whie 
menaced the empire with so much 
peril. But the Orange Institution is 
founded upon an affectionate attach- 
ment to British connexion, and they 
would be contradicting the law of thew 
nature if they were ever betrayed into 
any course of action by which that 
conuexion might be endangered. In- 
deed it may be said, that the acknow- 
ledged evil of the one confederacy 
may have, in some degree, occasioned 
the other. The volunteer association 
acted as a kind of hot-bed of discon 
tent, in which a premature and preter- 
natural vigor was given to the pestilent 
products of infidelity and sedition, It 
was the parent of the united Irish 
system. The Orange association arose 
for the purpose of counteracting the 
evils thus occasioned ; and unless we 
apply the homoiopathic principle to 
politics, and maintain, that whatever 
will cure treasonable practices will 
also cause them, it will be impossible, 
with any degree of consistency, to 
maintain, that consequences such as 
flowed from the old volunteer system 
can ever be apprehended from the 
Orange association. At all events, it 
will be time enough, when such con 
sequences do follow, to provide against 
them. Practical good is not to be 
prevented, because knaves pretend, or 
visionaries imagine, that they can 
foresee speculative evils. It is quite 
possible that the system of freemasonry 
may yet be tumed to a bad account; 
but is it, therefore, to be suppressed at 
present ? No one will say so. Why? 
Because experience has hitherto proved 
that it is innoxious;—and no sane poli- 
tician will prefer theory to experience. 
In like manner, I say, let us judge of 
the Orange system from what a// may 


know, not from what its enemies may 
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choose to conjecture, and there is no 
individual. whose common sense has 
not been wofully perverted by faction, 
who could for one moment maintain, 
that a tree which has hitherto borne 
wholesome fruit: should be cut down, 
because it may, at some future period, 
altogether change its nature, and pro- 
duce most deadly poison, 

There is another ground upon which 
the continuance of the Orange Insti- 
tution may be contended for, arising 
out of the changes which have lately 
taken place in the constitution of 
England. No one will deny that it 
has become vastly more democratic 
than it was before. The Reform Bill 
has thrown the governing power of the 
country into the hands of the people. 
We still have a sovereign, and we still 
have a house of lords; but every one 
knows that they are now regarded as 
but slender obstacles to the popular 
will, whenever itis strongly manifested ; 
and, that if we are still to have even 
the semblance of a mixed government, 
it can only be by educating and in- 
forming the people, so as to show them 
the dangers which must attend its 
overthrow, and impress them with a 
grateful sense of the blessings which 
they have hitherto derived from its 
protection. That there are elements 
of mischief at work to produce a con- 
trary effect ; that there are individuals 
in whose judgment a republican form 
of government is ae and who 
are continually holding forth America 
as the model which we should seek to 
imitate ; that there are others whose 
insane cupidity would lead them to 
desire a scramble, and who, for a little 
present gain or distinction, would have 
no objeetion to encounter the horrors of 
the French revolution, needs but to be 
stated to be admitted by every candid 
man who has paid any attention to 
public affairs. And, if the designs of 
these persons are tobe resisted, they can 
bealone effectually resisted by 4 consti- 
tutional party, arising: amongst the 
people themselves, and bent upon the 
promotion of constitutional objects. 
A strong government might dispense 
with such a party. Where the se- 
ditious man might be summarily 
coerced, it might not be quite indis- 
pensable that his pretexts should be 
stripped of their plausibility, and ex- 
posed in their native deformity. When 
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the law might promptly curb his en- 
venomed virulence, it might not, be so 
necessary to detect his flagitious false- 
hood, But, no one can expect any 
such vigour on the part of government 
as at present constituted, without 
entertaining the most vain and chime- 
rical expectations. The incendiaries 
have now a voice in the cabinet ; and 
Hume, and Roebuck, and O’Connell, 
and Whittle Harvey, are sufficiently 
powerful to beard a conservative, and 
to dictate terms to an anti-conservative 
administration. It is, therefore, indis- 
pensable, if even the shadow of our 
limited monarchy is still to be pre- 
served, that every means should be 
taken for cherishing whatever amount 
of good principle exists amongst the 
people at large, as the only available 
force that can be employed for avert- 
ing the open and the secret designs of 
those who are preparing, as it were, 
an infernal machine, which they are 
sooner or later resolved to discharge 
against the constitution. 

It is my belief, that the force of good 
principle is still sufficient to defeat the 
force of bad, and that if we are only 
true to ourselves, our enemies will have 
no advantage over us. We need not 
seek for coercive laws, nor have re- 
course to any act of extra-constitu- 
tional rigour, in. order to confound 
their devices. But we cannot safely dis- 
pense with any one of the means within 
our power for increasing, concentrating, 
and invigorating that attachment to the 
ancient institutions of the country, which 
is the only available antagonist to the 
hostility by which they are assailed. 
Such attachment exists to a degree of 
which the enemies of our institutions 
have no conception ; even many of their 
friends do not know its extent. Let 
it be wisely employed, and all will yet 
be well. Let it be neglected, or under- 
valued, or discouraged, and nothing 
human can save us. In this latter case, 
a triumphant ascendancy will be spee- 
dily given to the powers of evil. The 
reign of anarchy will have com- 
menced. A few honest and intrepid 
men, may, here and there, continue a 
hopeless struggle ; but they cannot, in 
this unassisted struggle, long sustain the 
torrent that will rush against them, 
and in which the monarchy, the church, 
the house of lords, the aristocracy— 
all that gives its peculiar, ennobling, 
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and conservative character to British 
society, must share a common de- 
struction. 

As I stated before, the topics are 
upon the surface, which induce men to 
range themselves on the one side. Not 
so those which would induce them to 
range themselves on the other. The 
“movement” party aptly designates 
those who but follow the natural bias 
of their political temperament, when 
they recklessly pursue changes having 
for their object the more complete 
ascendancy of the democratic prin- 
ciple in all our civil institutions. 
There are, no doubt, many who are 
sincerely persuaded that such ascen- 
dancy is, abstractedly, desirable ; and 
who, therefore, must be allowed to be 
actuated by honest motives in the 
course which they pursue; but the 
great strength, nevertheless, of that 

arty consists in its adherents of doubt- 
jul principle ; of men who intend one 
thing, while they pretend another ; of 
gamblers in the lottery of politics, 
who are willing to stake the public 
good for the chance of such a prize as 
may gratify their personal ambition ; of 
Dissenters, who hate the Church more 


than they love religion ; of economists, 
to whom the corn laws are an offence ; 
of infidels, to whom an ecclesiastical 
establishment is a crying evil; of 

pists, to whom a reformed Church 
is an abomination ; of republicans, to 
whom a monarchical form of govern- 


ment must be distasteful. All these 
are willing to sink their differences, 
and to conspire for one common ob- 
ject. Now, the views and the motives 
which would lead men to make a 
vigorous opposition to this powerful 
party, do not lie upon the surface, but 
must be sought out and investigated, 
in order to be discovered and appre- 
ciated. It is not his natural inclina- 
tion which will lead any one to abjure 
a large share of popular power, or to 
deny to the order to which he belongs 
increased influence in the affairs of the 
country. He can only be induced 
thus to act from an enlightened con- 
viction, that, by any other course, the 
eneral harmony of society would suf- 
fer greater detriment, than he or his 
particular class could en advantage ; 
and that conviction can only be acquired 
by a patient study of history, and in 
attentive observation of human affairs. 
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Besides, the maintainers and improvers. 
of our institutions must be united 
many points, while those who 
them need be united but on one, 
that there is, in every balanced state, 
a natural combination, founded upona 
kind of instinctive compromise P peer 
ticular differences, always going: on 
against the monarchical and the aristo« 
cratical institutions ; while it can onl 
be resisted by the desultory efforts of 
enlightened individuals, who must be 
always too few and too feeble to coum 
tervail their numerous and eager as« 
suilants. What then is to be done? 
Manifestly to form a combination, 
in which the friends of social» order 
may be able effectually to propagate 
their convictions, If this be done, they 
will very soon find that good princi 
will not long want steady and zealous 
supporters. There are many, who could 
never themselves, hit upon ready an- 
swers to the plausibilities of the demas 
gogue, to whom the proceedings of that 
character must be odious ; and these 
will readily fall under the influence of 
those able men by whom his sophis- 
tries may be exposed. There ate 
many whose love for the chureh is 
strong, but who have not themselves 
been able to see the fallacies involved 
in the attacks of its enemies. These 
will, naturally, be delighted to range 
themselves under those able champions 
by whom it may be defended. Thus, 
a party will be created by whoma 
popular resistance will be made-to 
measures of a dangerously innovating 
character; and, without any undue 
departure from the forms or the usages 
of a free government, the balance of 
the constitution may be preserved. 
Whereas, without it, the overwhelm 
ing influence of democracy must ‘be 
ey felt ; and the government of 
the country, no matter by whom it 
may be conducted, will be exposed to 
a succession of virulent attacks, which 
must end cither in its overthrow or 
its degradation 
The reader will scc at once that 
this great purpose has been abundantly 
answered by the Orange institution ia 
Ireland. It has collected and concen- 
trated the loyalty of the country,.se 
that the government were always able 
to command abundance of assistanee; 
whenever the aid of loyal mem was 


required. This was felt when rebel- 
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liom taged in 1798. It was also felt in 
1808, when the culpable supineness of 
thedrish executive, almost betrayed 
the government into the hands of a 
few contemptible insurgents. I remem- 
ber-well the confusion which prevailed 
atthe Castle,whenthe Orangemen came 
from: all quarters desiring arms and 
ammunition, and none were to be 
found!; No; I am wrong. There 
were discovered, after a diligent search, 
some muskets, and some few rounds of 
ball cartridge ; but it was found upon 
trial that the bore of the muskets was 
too small for the size of the balls! 

All this may be allowed ; but still it 
may be contended that the deficiency 
towhich I allude may be better sup- 
plied by Conservative ussociations. | 
think not ; and I think experience is 
with me. If by conservative associa- 
tions be meant, those clubs and con- 
federacies to which great political exi- 

have given rise, they depend 
too exclusively upon excitement, to 
furnish such a steady and permanent 
counterpoise to the democratic faction 
asthe case requires. It is the nature 
of most factions to be sive ; and 
ifjin one shape, it be defeated today, it 


will be in the field in another shape to- 


mortow. It a kind of Protean 
versatility in the multiplicity and variety 
of the etfurts whieh it makes for the 
accomplishment of its object. Without, 
therefore, the most unceasing vigilance, 
the-eounter-agent will be in vain pos- 
sessed of powers of the most vigorous 
resistance. Conservative associations 
are) I know, eupable of sudden and 
violent efforts, by which a great deal 
may be done for repressing the audacity 
of ic ambition. But they are 
alsoliable to be as suddenly remitted ; 
and thus, what was gained at Canne 
may belost at Capua, and our verysecu- 
= of success may be the cause of our 

ré, and convert an humbled into 
# triumphant and insulting enemy. 
How n have I seen conservative 
associations arise, and flourish, and 
decay; leaving no more trace of what 
they-had been, than the skyrocket 
leaves in the air through which it 
cleaves its fiery way—as brilliant as 
noisy, and as evanescent—alike eom- 
ee in fire, and alike concluding in 
smoke! Was it not thus with the 
Branswick Society ? Was it not thus 
with'the various otuer societies which, 
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under different names, appeared from 
time to time, to champion the cause 
of our menaced institutions? Andin 
thus going, one by one, “to the tomb 
of all the Capulets,” they but shared 
the fate of every irregular and desud- 
tory effort to resist a permanent evil. 
It may operate as a palliative, but it 
will not work a cure ; and by disguising 
the malignity of the complaint, ma 
cause the remedy to be deferred until 
the disease has become desperate. 

The evil to be guarded against is, 
the tendency to continual. deterioration 
which belongs, almost of necessity, to 
every system of policy in which the de- 
mocratic element largely prevails. This 
can never be effectually met by 
societies which are only called into 
existence by its occasional ertraordi- 
nary manifestations. The remedy 
must be as searching as the disease 
is deeply stated, and will never be 
effectual, unless it be persevered in 
as a sweetener und a preventive long 
after every apparent symptom has been 
removed. 

Democracy is an encroaching. prin- 
ciple, which never will rest satisfied 
with the limits within which it is con- 
fined. It must be restrained within 
them, or it will pass beyond them. 
Now, this necessitates either constant 
control, or continual resistance ; and, 
in either case, a spirit must be called. 
into action which will neither slumber 
nor sleep, so long as the arch enemy 
is vigilant and wakeful. Otherwise, 
like Aaron's rod when it became a 
serpent, it will speedily make an end 
of all its competitors. 

Conservative societies have always 
seemed to me like the seed sown upon 
stony places. For a time they appeared 
to flourish. But oy took no root 
amongst the bulk of the people; and. 
they were sonaqnenty doomed to 
burrenness ‘and decay. Butthe Orange 
society did take root amongst the 
bulk of the people, and its beginnings 
were not more unpromising than its 
rogress has been extraordinary. It 
ad its origin amongst the humblest of 
the peasantry, and it now embraces 
within its association the highest and 
the noblest in the land. The one 
depended upon excitement. _It could 
subsist only under the stimulus of ex- 
traordinary eloquence. or the provo- 
cation ot tormidable hostuity; ana, 
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upon the withdrawal of either, a col- 
lapse was inevitable. The other de- 
pended upon principle. It had, as it 
were, its peace establishment and its 
war establishment. When the enemy 
was absent, it was vigilant ; when he 
was present, it was prepared. 

Therefore it is, that in my humble 
judgment, the Orange association is 
infinitely preferable, for combining all 
good men ‘in the unity of sound po- 
litical faith, to any other with which I 
am acquainted. It is like one of those 
spontaneous productions which nature 
furnishes in such abundance where 
poisons grow, and which are intended 
as an antidote. Not to speak pro- 
fanely, I do fervently believe it to 
have been providentially provided, for 
the a of counteracting evils 
which the nature of our political posi- 
tion necessitated, and which no human 
sagacity could have foreseen or averted. 
It strengthened the hands of the execu- 
tive when the crown itself was tottering 
under the assaults of faction; and in 
the midst of treason, it caused a spring- 
tide of loyalty. to set in amongst the 
people, by which conspirators were 
dismayed and confounded. When 
popish bigotry and cruelty, taking ad- 
vantage of our political insecurity, were 
about, again, to manifest themselves in 
their accustomed atrocities and abomi- 
nations, the Orange institution, like 
Aaron of old, stood between the living 
and the dead, and the plague was 
stayed. It is, therefore, impossible for 
the wise and good not to feel grateful 
for services such as these, even as it is 
impossible for those whose wicked 
devices were thus frustrated, not to 
feel hatred for an institution but for 
which their bloody and destructive 
projects might long ago have been 
successful. 

And it is melancholy to perceive 
that gratitude is evanescent, while 
hatred is eternal. How aptly, at 
the present day, do O’Connell and 
Sheil represent the old enmity by 
which Orangemen were regarded in 
1798? But where, at the present day, 
are we to find any adequate represen- 
tation of the gratitude of which they 
were the objects, when they were 
pronounced the saviours of their coun- 
try ? Alas! Echo answers, “where !” 
But Ido not despond. Far from it. 
I said I believe the institution to have 
been providentially designed. That 
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is, in fact, my ground of hope. -I see 
that it has performed great service for 
Ireland heretofore. I think that’ it 
will still triumph over its secret and its 
open enemies, and perform still greater 
service for the British empire. 

There is one especial feature of the 
institution which has called forth the 
bitterest and the most contemptuous 
revilings. That is, that every meeti 
of every lodge is opened and clesit wi 
prayer. It is perfectly impossible for any 
one who has not witnessed it, to conceive 
the effect which this practice has on the 
spirit that pervades their deliberations, 
A degree of seriousness, solemnity, 
and sanctity, is thus imparted, which 
more than any thing else has contri, 
buted to keep sacred principle alive, 
and to feed the vestal flame of loyalty, 
by which the devoted watchers keep 
guard at the gate of the constitution, 
It is no wonder that Mr. Hume should 
have constructions fastened upon it, as 
a practice deserving nis weightiest 
reprobation—for it is, no doubt, most 
disagreeable to the master whom he 
serves ; and he were unworthy the dis- 
tinction that master has enabled him 
to attain, if he did not bear his decided 
testimony against it. But not the less, 
I trust, will it continue to distinguish 
those whom he has honoured with his 
vituperation, and who would have 
reason to feel that they forfeited the 
Divine favour, if they were so unfor 
tunate as to incur his praise. 

The very fact of being able to com- 
mence and conclude their meetings in 
the manner they do, implies the con- 
sciousness of a good purpose. He 
that doeth evil cometh not unto the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved; 
but every one that doeth good cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in 
God. These words are not profaned 
when applied to the feelings and prin- 
ciples of Orangemen, who could not, 
cherishing any latent evil in their 
hearts, any envy, hatred, malice, or 
eunimastatdleuens: use a form of prayer 
which could only, in such a case, be 
mockery the most gratuitous and Te 
volting. Supposing them bad men, 
their meetings are secret meetings, 
they are not of the character of those 
which were held in synagogues, or im 
the corners of streets, where they 
might have their reward in receiving 
the praise of men. Each other they 
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could not deceive, and there was no 
one else upon whom deception could 
be . possibly practised, hy, then, 
rsevere in an ennai. = which 
risy was not only profitless but 
impracticable ? The Salen is absurd. 
No sane enemy of the institution 
could, for a moment, entertain it. It 
remains, then, that their prayers are 
uttered in sincerity. And let any one 
who can read them with an under- 
standing heart, and conceive them in 
av honest spirit, judge whether or no 
those by whom they are habitually 
adopted, are conscious of rectitude in 
their intentions. 

But these prayers have given offence 
to Mr. Joseph Hume. The reader 
will remember that he was scandalized 
at the acknowledgment of an over- 
ruling Providence, and he will not be 
surprised that the simple piety of the 
Orangemen fell under his reprobation. 
But not the less, do I trust, that they 
will persevere in it; and I desire no 
other answer to be given to it from on 
high, than that efficacy which has 
hitherto attended their labours. . It is 
impossible that it should not serve to 
impress upon the minds of Orange- 
men a due sense of their deep and 
sacred obligations. If there should be 
offenders found amongst them, (as 
what so extensive society can be 
wholly free from them,) let them spare 
no pains to correct and to reclaim 
them. And should they prove incor- 
rigible, let them be unhesitatingly 
cast out from amongst the brethren. 
Thus alone can they themselves be 
exempted from reproach. But, if all 
act in the spirit of those prayers, in 
which they commend themselves to 
throne of grace, it is not easy for a 
Christian man to believe that a divine 
blessing will not attend them. 

This I would not so confidently 
affirm, if I did not know that the pray- 
ers which Orangemen use are equally 
free from fanaticism and coldness. 
They are calm and equable, while 
they are elevating and sublime; and 
are so well calculated to impress so- 
Jemn thoughts upon reasonable minds, 
that I have heard respectable Whig 
gentlemen, who were only made ac- 
quainted with them by Mr. Hume's 
contemptuous notice of them in par- 
liament, express their astonishment 
how any one could be found in a 
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Christian assembly so devoid of proper 
feeling as to treat them with disrespect, 
or even to refer to them without reve- 
rence. 

But, there is another objection to 
which my favourite institution, and, 
indeed, all conservative or other so- 
cieties, may be exposed. It may be 
contended that it might prove too 
strong for any government, and even 
fetter the free deliberations parliament. 
From what has been already said, the 
reader must have perceived that there 
is, already, in existence, a force of fac- 
tion which has proved too strong for 
any government which it has as yet 
encountered, and by which the free 
deliberation of parliament has been 
materially restricted. There is a con- 
trol exercised without, which greatly 
cripples the liberty of those who are 
within the House of Commons, and 
which mertaces, with its high displea- 
sure, the House of Lords themselves, 
if they should prove refractory or dis- 
obedient. Now, supposing all societies 
for the promotion of sound constituti- 
onal views perfectly quiescent, are the 
government able to maintain their posi- 


tion against democratic encroachments? 
The objection to which I now allude 
is one that has been urged by Lord 


Stanley, in his letter to Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, respecting the Lancashire 
conservative association. Lord Stan- 
ley was the man who was mainly in- 
strumental in passing the reform bill. 
Without his countenance and support 
it never would have become the law 
of the land. Next to Lord Grey, he 
is responsible for that sweeping mea- 
sure. Now, if I might presume to take 
so great a liberty, 1 would respectfully 
ask his lordship, what stand was he 
himself able to make, in the newly 
modelled House of Commons, in favour 
of the Irish church? Every one 
knows the power with which, in the 
old House of Commons, he defended 
it. Every one knows the vigour with 
which he chastised the spoliators whd 
meditated its destruction. Indeed in 
those days it was not easy to get them 
to commit themselves so far in their 
attacks upon it as fairly to justify so 
strong an imputation. They werelike 
rats which merely show their noses 
from their holes, well knowing, that by 
any further exposure, their lives would 
beendangered. The noble lord, there- 
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fore, in his castigation of Hume and 
others, had comparatively easy work. 
The more timid of them hid their 
diminished heads in his presence, and 
the more-audacious fled, howling. But 
what is the case, now that the noble 
lord has pulled up the flood gates 
of democracy ? ave not he and 
the culprits whom he chastised, almost 
changed places? Is there now any 
timid disavowal of the ultimate inten- 
tion of the partizans of ecclesiastical 
plunder? Let the prostrate condition 
of the Irish church answer the question, 
and the triumphant position of its 
enemies in parliament. It is only 
saved from utter destruction by the yet 
unsubverted or unreformed House of 
Lords. And yet I will be bold to 
say, “Si pergama possent defendi,” if 
such an institution could be effectually 
defended in such an assembly, by no 
one could it be more powerfully de- 
fended than by the noble lord. But 
he has himself so damaged the condi- 
tion of that legislative body, that nei- 
ther he, nor any other wise or honest 
man, can expect to exercise their 
proper and legitimate influence amongst 
the vain, the heady, and the reckless 
individuals whom it now numbers 
amongst its members. Until, therefore, 
Lord Stanley proves, that a constitu- 
tional party in the House of Commons 
are sufficient in themselves to oppose 
an effectual resistance to the dangerous 
spirit of innovation which is now 
road, it is too soon to talk of the 
danger to be apprehended from the 
Orange or the Conservative Associ- 
ations, Whatever has as yet been 
done to resist that spirit, has been 
done chiefly through their instrumen- 
tality ; and were it not for them, I 
doubt, exceedingly, whether, in a very 
few years, Lord Stenley himself could 
find his way into parliament. ; 

If the noble lord really wish to do 
any good, (and I am one of those who 
most cordially admit his good inten- 
tions,) let him address himself to his 
friends, the radical Whigs. Let him 

int out the danger of their proceed- 
ings to the Birmingham union, the 
trades political union, the reform asso- 
ciation, and the various other political 
fungi, which the diseased state of the 
body politic has caused to start into 
existence. He has a natural claim 
upon them, seeing how much he has 


done for them, and how little, but for 
him, they could have done either: for 
themselves. or against their country, 

Let the noble lord expostulate with 
them, upon the insane violence of their 
conduct. But will he be listened to 
with attention or respect? Will any 
filial or dutiful obedience be manifested 
by those whom he called into, being? 
The noble lord it was who opened: ep 
windows of the heavens, and broke 
the foundation of the great deep, un’ 
the country was deluged with demo. 
cracy. Will the waters subside again 
at his command, and has he the power 
of confining them to their proper 
channels, and saying, thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther? Mockery 
and scorn would wait upon the at- 
tempt, and the noble lord would soon 
be made to feel the sort of gratitude to 
which his protegees considered him 
entitled. It would remind him of the 
mee of Ulysses, in the den of 

vlyphemus. 

No! It is by the Conservative 
Societies whom Lord Stanley has op 
posed, that he is supported. It is by 
the Orangemen of Ireland, whose cha- 
racter he misrepresented, and whose 
institution he has injured, that he is 
held in high esteem, They have dif 
fered from him, and they must continue 
to differ from him, on many points of 
great importance. And I shall onl 
add, that if he only knew them as wel 
as they know him, the time, perhaps, 
is not very distant, when, with one 
mind and one heart, they would be 
contending together for all that re 
mains of the constitution. 

And this. brings me, naturally, to 
that peculiar condition to which Bag. 
land has been reduced by the reform 
bill, and which renders it more necés- 
sary than ever that the Orange system 
should be kept up in Ireland. Coleridge 
well said, respecting her foreign poliey of 
late years, that her insensibility. to the 
disgrace which she has incurred in the 
eyes of all honest and thinking men, re- 
minded him of a man, who, in canse- 
quence of a violent stimulant applied 
to one part of his body, was uncon- 
scious of injuries done to the other. 
In fact, while she is, herself, struggling 
for existence, with. a desperate faction, 
distant interests must be neglected, 
Now this applies with peculiar force 
to this country, in which it is the'ob- 
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ject ‘of that desperate faction to de- 
press and dispirit the loyal, and to 
sustain and encourage the disloyal por- 
tion of the people. The church is to 
be Slundered and abandoned, and the 
best friends of British connection are 
to be systematically insulted and re- 
viled. It may be pleaded, that Eng- 
Jand, as she is at present governed, 
cannot help this. Her wretched minis- 
ters are at the mercy of a popish fac- 
tion who must be propitiated, and they 
possess not the power, even if they 
fed the inclination, to obtain better 
terms for the loyal Protestants of Ire- 
land. But only so much the more, 
therefore, does it behove those loyal 
Protestants, to endeayour to secure or 
to obtain for themselves what cannot or 
will not be obtained for them by the go- 
yernment of the country. By a firm,peace- 
able, determined resistance to the despe- 
rate courses at present pursued, much 
may be done to delay, if not to avert, 
the destruction which must otherwise 
inevitably attend them. And how cen 
this be Pov accomplished, than by 
means of the compact and energetic 
organization of the Orange Institution. 
{t is not for brave men to strike their 
colours at the first appearance of for- 
midable danger. It is not for Chris« 
tian men to despair of the ultimate 
stability of a gospel church, which, by 
avery little adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the age, may be made the 
greatest blessing to the country. The 
sentiment should ever be in their hearts, 
“God is in the midst of her, therefore 
shall she not be removed ; God shall 
help her, and that right early.” They 
should, therefore, persevere in the 
noble and the holy determination of 
leaving nothing undone on their part 
which may.serve to expose and ‘to de- 
feat the crafts and assaults of the 
enemy, And the very embarassments 
of the goverment by whom they ought 
to be protected, should only inspire 
them with a more earnest desire to 
labour for the maintenance and the 
preservation of all that is valuable to 
them as men and as Christians. While 
the British ministry sympathised with 
them, and could, at any moment, assist 
them, it might not have been so indis- 
Preble to enter into combinations 
lor the security of their religion, their 
properties, and their lives; and yet 
the reader has seen that even then, 
Von. VI. 
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such combinations were by no means 
useless. How much more must it be 
necessary now, when, humanly speak- 
ing, it is their only resource against 
impending evils “until this tyranny 
be overpast !” 

And “this tyranny wit be over- 
past.” England is every hour awaking 
from her democratic delusion. A dav 
does not pass over our heads withoutad- 
ding to the number of those good men 
and true, who deplore the sufferings of, 
and are uniting to make common cause 
with their brethren in Ireland. Remem- 
ber Derry. Letthe suffering Irish Pro- 
testant hold in mind that memorable 
siege, when its noble inhabitants 
stalked gaunt and fleshless skeletons 
through their beleagured town, and 
when their cry was still “no surrender.” 
We are not as yet reduced to those 
Straits ; and the same help in time of 
need which rescued them, may, ir our 
extreinity, be extended to us, if we 
are animated by their brave example. 

This is the gloomy hour of Ireland: 
The powers of darkness have obtained 
a terrible ascendancy. But if we trust 
not in God, in such emergencies, where 
is our faith? And if we persevere not in 
in a righteous resistance to oppression 
and wickedness, will we not be re- 
garded as self-abandoned? But that 
may not be. Our cause is a holy 
cause, and we cannot desert it or de- 
= of it, without a degree of impiety 
that would justify the heaviest visita- 
tion. Besides, England has heard our 
cry, and will help us. That noble 
people are discovering how grossly 
they have been abused. The murder 
of our clergy, the expatriation of our 
Protestant yeomen, the attack upon 
our church, the insolent domination of 
the Roman Catholic priests, the con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical revenues, the 
whole course of legislation respecting 
us which has been pursued in the im- 
perial parliament, the exposures which 
have taken place, at Exeter Hall and 
elsewhere, of the infamous and un- 
charitable dogmas taught in “ Dens’ 
Theology”—all these things must have 
produced a conviction of the oppres- 
sion under which we labour, and the 
ruthless tyranny to which we ‘are in 
danger of being exposed, and it only 
requires that that conviction should be 
somewhat more extensive, in order to 
our salvation. 


91 
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Let us, therefore, in God’s name, not 
be wanting to ourselves. The times, 
I know, are trying. Faithful men are 
put to a severe test. Even their 
notions of loyalty are against them, in 
a crisis like the present, rendering it 
difficult for them to recognize in the 
King’s ministers the enemies of his 
kingdom. I do not say that these 
ministers are knowingly such enemies, 
But surely their measures are in direct 
hostility to what men in their position 
should look upon as good and right, 
and must tend to the overthrow of the 
monarchy, if they be not strenuously 
resisted. Resist them, therefore, we 
must, or perish, When I say resist, 
I mean, of course, constitutional re- 
sistance. We must meet them at the 
registries and on the hustings, Above 
all, we must meet them by an able 
and energetic press.. That great regu- 
lator of public opinion has been too 
long, by the conservative party, most 
unwisely neglected. To‘do justice to 
the enemies of our institution, they 
have not neglected it. It has been, in 
their hands, as a lever for the over- 
throw of the church and the monarchy. 
By its means they have already meta- 
morphosed the constitution. But that 
which has been thus rendered powerful 
for evil may, in good hands, be made 
powerful for good; and if the Con- 
servatives are true to themselves, 
they may employ it upon a vantage- 
ground that would soon give them an 
unbounded control over the great majo- 
rity of the constituencies of the empire. 

This I say, from my deeply-seated 
conviction of the moral worth and the 
political honesty of the people of Eng- 
land. In their very worst and weakest 
acts they clearly exhibited good inten- 
tions. They were misinformed, they 
were deluded, they were led astray, 
during the reform mania; and for this 
I will not say that the vile radical 
press were one whit more responsible 
than that great party by whom it was 
so long differed to work its wicked 
will, without any effective counterac- 
tion. But so it was; the people were 
never more convinced .of being right 
than when they were most gross] 
wrong; and they laboured with all the 


zeal of patriots for objects which, if 


they had been more correctly informed 
as to their nature and tendency, they 
would, as patriots, have abjured. 


Nor is it too Jate to give them 
that sound information by which the 
worst evils that threaten us may yet be 
averted. But not a moment is to be 
lost. Let the statesman whose high 
behest it is to consult for their moral 
and political welfare recollect that he 
has not to deal with a French po. 
pulace, or a Belgic populace. Let him 
recollect that he has not to deal with 
a people to whom liberty is a novelty, 
and of whom it might be said that 
“the stranger had got into their heads.” 
The British nation were cradled in 
free institutions, and they have been 
a gospel-hearing and a Bible-reading 
people for three hundred — There 
is, therefore, a solid ground for political 
faith in such a people, that is not to 
be found elsewhere, and the statesman 
who wants it at the present day cannot 
preside with advantage over the desti- 
nies of England. Let him only duly 
and diligently seek, and he will surely 
find, that there is no lack of that 
“righteousness that exalteth a nation,” 
even though there should be no small 
abundance of that “sin that is a re- 
proach to any people.” And under 4 
wise and righteous administration of 
the powers of government he will have 
the satisfaction of seeing that the one 
will increase, while the other will de- 
crease, until knowledge and piety will 
be more than a match for the infidelity 
and the reckless ignorance that have 
hitherto pioneered the progress of po- 
pular ambition. 

But I must not suffer myself to be 
drawn from my purpose by any general 
dissertation on the state of affairs. My 
purpose was and is the defence of the 
Orangemen of Ireland. The reader 
has seen what may be said on. their 
behalf, and it is for him to judge whe- 
ther or not it ought to be considered 
sufficient to refute the allegations 
against them. Indeed I could wish ta 
refer those who desire fuller informa- 
tion than I have given them to the 
parliamentary report of the select cum- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
origin, the character, and the effects 
of the Orange Association in Freland. 
That committee was moved for by one 
of the bitterest enemies of the insti- 
tution; and having consumed nearly 
the whole session in a close and scruti- 
nizing investigation, they have been 
unable to fasten any other imputation 
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on the system than that lodges have 
been held in marching regiments; but 
they were utterly unable to discover a 
single fact to prove that by their ex- 
jstence military discipline was injured. 

The Orangemen will not do them- 
selves justice unless selections from 
the evidence taken before that com- 
mittee be collected and published, for 
the information of the public at large. 
They should be particularly careful 
to extract and to disseminate the ad- 
missions and the contradictions of their 
enemies. 

I now take leave of the subject. 
What an old man, who may be said to 
have been one of those who “ rocked 
the cradle” of the Institution, could do 
for it, I have done. I trust it will 
not be my fate to “follow its hearse.” 
But I write under a pressure of events 
which bear heavily on the fortunes of 
Protestant Ireland. The session has 
nearly closed, and the arch agitator 
is still enthroned in absolute supremacy 
over a government which, as Sir Robert 
Peel has well said, has accepted of 
office upon the condition of giving him 
power. The Orangemen are already 
denounced and proscribed. To be 
an Orangeman is to incur disqualifica- 
tion for civil or military employment. 
Where will this end! 


Oh! what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 


But my brave and loyal brethren will, 
I trust, bear up, and maintain a good 
heart, under these insulting and inju- 
rious persecutions. Let them be as- 
sured that any violence into which 
they might be betrayed will only, in 
a tenfold degree, strengthen the hands 
of their enemies. Their reliance must 
be on their good canse,* their tran- 
quil demeanour, and the awakening 
good sense of the people of England. 
Let nothing be left undone to put that 
people in possession of their whole 
case, and to remove the prejudices which 
they have been taught to entertain 

inst them, and I venture to pro- 
phesy that the day of their triumph is 
not very distant. Falsehood must soon 
vanish before correct information, and 
loyalty will not always be held in dim 
eclipse by convicted treason, and all 
loyal Orangemen will have the satis- 
faction of finding that “by a patient 
perseverance in well-doing they will 
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put to shame the ignorance of foolish 


” 
— MonrTAnus. 


County Down, Sept. 10th, 1835. 


I should have said that the special com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the na- 
ture and effects of the Orange Institution 
terminated their labours rather abruptly. 
When it commenced its sittings, the 
accusers of the Orangemen were not 
pees to go on with their case, and 

efore any attempt was made to incul- 
pate them by any serious charge, their 
advocates were called upon to prove 
that they were blameless. This was 
sufficiently preposterous. Well, accor- 
dingly, the witnesses on their behalf 
were summoned, and before one-half 
of them were examined, certainly be- 
fore the Orangemen had an opportu- 
nity of putting forward one-half Of their 
case, the cqmmittee change their minds, 
dismiss the witnesses, and enter upon 
the adverse case—upon an express un- 
derstanding, however, that the gentle- 
men then dismissed would be recalled, 
and that an ample opportunity would 
be afforded of rebutting the charges 
and the allegations of their enemies. 
Your readers will be surprised to hear 
that not one of these gentlemen were 
recalled, and that the whole time of 
the committee during the remainder of 
the session was occupied in hearing 
the statements of their adversaries. 

In the course of the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan’s examination some strong 
points were made against the church 
of Rome. It did not appear, to those 
who heard them, altogether so incom- 
parable and so immaculate as Mr. 
O’Connell usually represents it. It 
did not, indeed, appear wholly free 
from imputations of intolerance and per- 
fidy, by which Mr. O’Connell’s choler 
was greatly moved, insomuch that the 
honourable and learned gentleman of- 
fered himself as a witness, to be ex- 
amined by his own committee, for the 
purpose of disproving the Rev. Gen- 
tleman’s statements. However, in pro- 
portion as he deployed his facts, Mr. 
O'Connell eschewed the task of refu- 
tation, and was understood to have 
intimated to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that he had no desire to be 
examined. But towards the close of 
the proceedings he changed his mind, 
and he did appear as a witness, and 
he was suffered to put in one or two 
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doéuments, by which, as he conceived, 
a strong impression must be made, 
without any sufficient pains having been 
taken to test their authenticity. This 
strange proceeding has given rise to 
a letter from the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, which puts the whole case 
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applied to the statements of the Orange 
witnesses with the easiness with which 
those of the opposite party were ad. 
mitted. Let any impartial man, or 
indeed, any man of any party, read 
it, and then say whether he would 
like to have the same justice done 


to him which was received from the 
abovenamed committee by the Orange. 
men of Ireland.—M. 


in a clear light, and which must produce 
a powerful effect, contrasting as it does 
the rigidness of the scrutiny which was 


We had intended to have transferred to our pages the admirable letter of Mr, 
O'Sullivan to which our correspondent alludes—not so much in the expectation 
that it might in this shape meet the eye of any one who has not already read it, 
as from a wish to give it greater permanence than belongs to the fleeting 
columns of a newspaper. We regret, however, that want of space prevents us 
from carrying our intention into effect. 

Our valued correspondent has now concluded his series of letters, and we 
feel persuaded that it is needless for us to express our admiration of the ability 
and temper with which he has supported the cause of his brethren. It is with 
unaffected sincerity that we say, that we feel proud that our pages have been 
the medium of giving to the public so eloquent and powerful a defence of the 
principles of Orangeism. At the same time, we are sure that our friend will 
excuse us if we feel it necessary to repeat our declaration, that for the opinions 
he has expressed we are not responsible. There are many points upon which 
we disagree with him. We have a much greater jealousy of extra-constitutional 
associations than “ Montanus” entertains—-we believe that nothing but imperious 
necessity can justify their existence; and we cannot agree with “ Montanus” that 
this necessity is an inevitable result of the democratic element of our con- 
stitution. We think, too, that our correspondent has not given sufficient credit 
to the labours of the Brunswick Clubs and the Conservative Society—the 
latter especially performed services to the cause of Protestantism that no 
Protestant ever should forget. Upon these and some other points we would 
wish that Montanus had expressed himself differently; but we would have been 
unpardonable had we permitted these differences to be the cause of our witl- 
holding these excellent letters from the public. 

We trust that the suggestion with regard to publishing extracts from the 
evidence taken before the committee will not be lost sight of. We are happy 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity of recording our admiration of the evidence 
given by the officers of the Institution, who, under the most harassing cross- 
examination, conducted themselves with the most perfect prudence and good 
temper. The evidence given by Mr. Baker and by Mr. Blacker, the Deputy 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Institution, is peculiarly valuable, and reflects 
equal credit upon the talents and discretion of these gentlemen. 

Our correspondeut has not alluded to the atrocious plot discovered by Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Hume, having for its object the altering of the succession 
to the crown—to ensure which all Orangemen were, so long as such an oath 
was legal, sworn to maintain that succession! ! 

We cannot conclude these few remarks without noticing the affair between 
the Corporation of Cork and the Privy Council. Some ragamuffins of Cork 
called themselves the citizens of Cork, and presented a petition against the 
newly-appointed Mayor, on the ground of his being an Orangeman, For the 
present Lord Mulgrave and his Council have withheld their approval of the 
election. As the matter is still pending, we will not usurp the judicial functions 
of the Privy Council by commenting on it. We can scarcely, however, antici 
pate a decision by which the Council will institute themselves into a Star 
Chamber, to make that a crime which the law does not, and punish a British 
subject for belonging to a legal society, which has ouly been denounced by Mr. 
O'Connell, If they do, farewell to British liberty—unless Britons be prepared 
at all extremities to preserve it. 


A. P. 


September 2Ist. 
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Terence Ryley’s Adventures. 


TERENCE RYLEY’S ADVENTURES. 


Communicated by Mrs. S. C, Hatt, 


I neep hardly offer an apology for “ editing,” or rather reading and transcribing, 
without correcting, poor Terence’s adventures. As he wrote them to “his dear 


ould mother at Bannow,” so are they 


University Magazine. 


London, August the 29th. 

My DEAR AND BLESSED MotuER— 
This goes hoping it will find you in 
better health (to say nothing of the 
em than it leaves me in at present; 
lor what with the hot weather and the 
travelling and the bother, I haven’t a 
Jeg, left nor right, to stand on. I wish 
I was back with you and the girls in 
Bannow; and if once I get there— 
catch me out of it again—that’s all! 
Oh! they’re an unbelieving set, them 
English; and betwixt you and me— 
though I’d be sorry to have it made 
public—not over and above mannerly. 
Would you believe it that I saw a 
spalpeen take the inside of—who do 
you think? Counsellor Dan himself! 
and I may walk ten mile of ground 
without anyone saying, “God save you 
kindly,” or “I’m proud to see you, 
Mister Ryley.” Think of that! And as 
to the unbelief: the’ve no belief in them 
at all, good or bad. I gota little comfort- 
able one night—(the master has grand 
lodgings in a beautiful house, where 
the outside step of the door is washed 
every morning, and a white brick 
rubbed on it for cleanliness)—one night 
Iwas in the kitchen, and convarsing 
about home and the like—its mighty 
quare, so it is, how people’s hearts turn 
home, wherever their bodies are—and 
I said quite quiet, how the roses and 
woodbine and things that way covered 
over the cottages in Bannow; and how 
the landlords lived on the soil and by 
the soil; and how there were no locks 
on the doors, and nothing but quiet- 
ness and civility one to another, and 
the clergyman and priest mighty gra- 
cious together; and I was growing 
quite comfortable thinking of my home, 
when a slip of a girl (a mighty nate 
pretty creature, that, if people went by 
the dress, would be called a born lady 
with us) turns up her nose, ‘and says, 
(oh, mother, if you could but hear their 
tongue!) “ Mister Paddy,” says she— 
“My.name’s. Terence, if you please, 
miss,” says I, smiling up in her blue 
eyes, (don’t tell Kathleen Carey, by 
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the Benny bridge, that I did that same, 
though). “ But you are an Irishman ?” 
she says again. “ Thank God for his 
goodness, I am,” said I; for I never 
let on to the English I’m ashamed of 
my country. “ Then,” says she, “ don’t 
think to make a fool of me; for every 
Irishman is born a Paddy! Born a 
Paddy,” she says again, “the same as 
a cow is born a cow, and a pig a pig!” 
And from that day to this, sorra a 
name she has on me but Paddy, and 
I can’t find it in my heart to quarrel 
with her, on-account of the blue eyes. 
“And if Ba-no,” (that’s the way she 
calls it,) “if Ba-no is so pretty,” says 
she, “why did you leave it?” “ Because, 
miss,” 1 makes answer, “ I was rather 
soft, and I took a fancy to the master, 
on account of the fancy he took to me, 
and not quite liking to go to service in 
my own place, on account of my father 
being a decent tradesman of a tuilor.” 
“ That’s Irish pride!” says she, her 
blue eyes laughing like fairy-candles in 
her head. “ No, miss,” says I, “ it’s 
only dacency.” “Decency,” she says, 
“has nothing to do with it. My father 
has a shop in the Strand; but he has 
ten daughters, and though we might 
all live at home, we would think it 
mean to be dependant while we could 
earn our living by our own hands. 
My sisters have all trades; but | like 
service better.” Oh, mother, think of 
the five Miss Kavanaghs, in their black 
beavers and Tuscany bonnets, turning 
out from their father’s bit of a shop 
on the hill, to earn their bread; and 
yet Lucy’s father’s shop is grander 
than e’er a shop in Dublin, “1 think,” 
she says, saucy enough, “that in Ire- 
land, instead of each person trying to 
make a little property for themselves, 
they all go on living on what their 
parents have got; taking away from 
the capital, and adding nothing to it; 
just, Paddy, as you eat up all your 
potatoes on Saturday night, without 
remembering that you could not buy 
any on Sunday.” I don’t know how 
it is, but the more saucy that girl is, 
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the brighter grow her eyes! dbué don’l 
tell Kathleen. 

You know my master has been 
called over here to give evidence on 
what they name the intimidation com- 
mittee. Intimidation, mother dear, 
means frighting; but as far as I can 
understand, I don’t see who is to be 
frightened. I suppose it’s the ould 
song, with variations—the Protestants 
again the Catholics, and the same turn 
about. Well, every dog must have its 
day, as J said to Counsellor Dan’s own 
body-man. “ Excuse my ignorance,” 
says I, “but I heard my master axing 
‘What good your master has done for 
Ireland yet ?’ “Catholic emancipation,” 
he says, quite glib; “no, thank ye,” 
says 1; “sure that was before he 
got into parliament.” “ Oh, you mane 
since,” says he, “ay,” says I, “ why,” 
says he, “ you know Rome wasn’t 
built in a day ; it takes time to get 
the better of his enemies ; he has a 
dale—a great dale to do; but you see 
when onct he brings the King to reason, 
and settles the House of Lords, and 
takes the shine out of the bishops, and 
gets a few more of his friends and re- 
lations into the House of Commons, 
why ¢hin, ye understand, thin he'll 
have time to settle himself quiet and 
easy, and comfortable, in some little 
place or other, with me — you under- 
stand, for his Maitre d’otll,* and thin, 
my dear friend, you may dipind upon 
it, something considerable will be done 
for Ireland.” 

Now, mother dear, you are at liberty 
to tell this to the priest, and it will be 
a great comfort tothe parish to know 
that in the long run justice will be 
done to ould Ireland ; it mayn’t be in 
your time, or my time, but it ‘ill surely 
be some time or other; for havn't I 
Counsellor Dan’s own man’s own word 
for it ? 

It would take an acre of paper to 
tell you the wonders of this town. 
Myself has seen the most of them ; 
and oh, the golden ~—, of the 
coaches, lined through and through 
with all manner of beautiful velvet; 
and the bishop’s carriages all so grand, 
only it’s little black aprons they wear, 
like stone masons ; maybe it’s out of 
aconomy they do it, to save their 
clothes. And the park; to see the 


ladies in that park of a sunny Sunday 


in June ; the Phanix is nothing to it, 
the ladies in it I mean, so neat, and so 
beautifully dressed, and their feet so 
well set out. 

Lucy has the prettiest feet for a 
pattern I ever saw. I wish Kathleen 
could but see how tight her shoe fits, 
I must say the English bangs us, in 
regard of the neatness ; you never see 
the ladies at the houses I’ve been 
staying at with my master, curled up 
to the nines with bits of dirty newspa- 
pers, of a morning. Indeed, to spake 
the truth, travelling makes a man see 
a dale of faults in his own country; 
and Lucy says so best, for if he don't 
see them, he can’t mend them; but 
don’t /et on to Kathleen. 

My masther has a bit of an Irish 
groom that’s the means of bringing 
great ridicule upon the country, by his 
quare talk, and his quare ways, I 
could pass very well for English, but 
for him, he’s so cruel ignorant ; but no 
wonder, sure he’s from Cork ; I sent 
him to the post-office for letters, and 
he come back grinning like a fool, 
after knocking the post-house-man 
down ; (it was at a place called Rich- 
mond this happened, where there’s a 
morsel of a hill, that they make such 
a bother about, and you could pick it 
with a needle out of Howth, and it 
would never be missed ; however, it’sa 
purty big hill for the English,) and 
what did he knock the man down for? 
Why just because he wanted to charge 
him one and four-pence for a letter— 
“ And,” says Teague, “ I see him give 
a bigger one to a man for three-pence.” 
“Go back with him, Terence,” says 
the masther to me, “and make an 
apology to the honest man, for his 
ignorance, and fetch me.-the letter.” 
And so I did; I ’pologized dacently, 
and got the letter, and fetcht Teague 
away with me, and he grinning all the 
way, like a lime-kiln. And when he 
got home, he cut a caper before the 
masther, for all the world like the ani- 
mals one Mister Bunn keeps at a big 
play-house to rm the gentry, 

“T’ve done him,” says he, “ the tame 
nagur,” says he, in 


his vulgar way, 
“T’ve done him,” he says again, 
“masther darlint,” he says, laying 
down three strange lethers, not for 


masther at all ; “ Masther, dear, I stole 
those lethers out of his little box ; and 


* I suppose he meant Maitre d’ Hotel. —Ep. 
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so there’s the worth of your money !” 
Did you ever hear tell of such an onagh ? 
Oh, God for ever bless you, my darlint 
mother, for giving me the larning, 
which makes me able to hould up my 
head with the best of them. And sure, 
barring that: Mr. James, of the Bannow 
School, takes none but ene ‘id 
recommend you to send my little bro- 
ther, Lanty, to him for one quarter, 
just to fit him for a gentleman; though 
Lucy says that’s a bad trade, when 
there’s nothing to support it ; but don’t 
tell Kathleen. 

I layed by my pen after wiping it, 
notas I used long ago, when I was 
top boy, with Master Ben—in thesleeve 
of my jacket, but in a piece of folded, 
cut cloth Lucy gave me, to tache me 
deceney—the saucy slut—she said ; 
and the reason, mother, to tell you the 
truth, that I layed it down was, that I 
heard Lucy laughing, and a dale of 
whispering in what they call the séid/- 
room, though God knows, it’s often 
the noisiest room in the house. I 
peeped in at the window, and saw— 
what do you think—a bit of an Eng- 
lish baker trying a plain: gold ring 
on Lucy’s finger! Oh, mother, I 
never saw her eyes look so bright, and 
she blushing like a Bannow rose! I 
don’t know what came over me, but I 
made a blow at the baker, forgetting 
the window, and smashed the glass and 
my hand to smithereens almost, (I 
hope you'll excuse the writing.) Sure 
enough it was no business of mine ; 
and Kathleen and I promised—(for 
God’s sake don’t tell Kathleen)—but 
the little deceitful devil—there’s no use 
in talking, but the English women are 
all jilts. I could have taken my bible 
oath, from the way Lucy went on, 
jeering and teasing the life out of me, 
which is the way the girls in our place 
do when they fancy a handsome boy 
like myself—I could have sworn before 
the priest she liked me: and then to 
hear her say——“ You, indeed, Mister 
Paddy !—Marry an Irish valet, and 
live among savages!—I pitied your 
ignorance, and tried to improve you , 
and that’s my reward, to be frightened 
to death by an Irish ogre ; and at such 
a time too ;”—and off she goes like any 
lady into sterricks ; and the baker falls 


on ine, and I powerless, for there’s no 
tise in talking, I had a great regard 
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for Lucy; but for your life dont let 
on to Kathleen. 

Mother, darlint, I wish I was home 
again ; it’s a mighty fine place, but the 
Irish are thought nothing of here. I 
don’t know why we think such a dale 
about the English ; [’m sure they don’t 
return the compliment—another proof 
of their bad manners. 

Kathleen’s eyes are brown, mother, and 
to my thinking, brown eyes have not the 
sharp conceited look of blue—blue are 
uncommon sharp. Well, I don’tknow 
but if Kathleen was made up like them 
English, she’d be as well looking after 
all! And 1 mind the time when at bat 
or marbles, she’d give up to me; she’d 
a mighty sweet temper; and if she’d 
put on English shoes—but no ; the 
English girls beats the Irish clean out 
about the ancles. Still what does that 
signify ; sure if they’re stout they’ 
last the longer—and the sweet smile of 
Kathleen! Mother, mother, I was a 
baste to forget the tears she shed, at 
the corner of the turning just fornint 
the cottage, going down to Black- 
hall—and the new car upon starting, 
and I going on it as far as Taghmon! 
and thin how she purtended that it was 
the sun in her eyes dazzled her, until 
whin she saw me fairly on the car, she 
hid her face on your shoulder, to hide 
her sorrow. For your LiFe, mother, 
don’t tell Kathleen a word about Lucy. 
Oh, my fancy* was taken with the 
one, but my heart was with the other. 
Mother, I’m thinking I'll go home at 
onest; and if I don’t, why, I'll soon 
write again. God’s blessin’ be about 
every one of you. What do you.think 
they have in the farmyards here but 
steps of stairs, for the fowls to step 
easy to roost! Think of that! God 
for ever bless you; and my remem- 
brances to the Bannow boatman. I 
hope he thinks of tomorrow, as he has 
got a new boat. I’m sorry enough to 
hear that the times are bad with the 
Bannow postman. Sure the gentry 
shouldn't forget that he as good as 
walked twice round the world, and not 
for sport either, but to bring them con 
vaniences, before Carrick was turned 
grand into a post town. My duty to 
the priest; and, mother, Heaven's 
blessing on you, mother, and don’t let 
Kathleen forget yours and hers ever 
constant and affectionate to command, 

Terence Rywey, 


* An Irish distinction, truly !—Eb. 
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We have seldom met a work, in which 
the reader is so likely to change his 
opinion, or the reviewer his purpose, 
often during its perusal, as this, A 
theory which, looking to its logical 
foundation, is replete with specious 
fallacy ; and, considering its proba- 
ble uses, capable of the most per- 
nicious applications, is in the hands 
of its noble author made the vehicle 
of much useful, just, and pleasing 
reflection. And so far as it is possi- 
ble to make false reasoning subser- 
vient to truth, leading only to such 
inferences as must be cordially ap- 
proved by the Christian. But it is an 
unfortunate condition of human philo- 
sophy, that he who even inadvertently 
shakes the foundations of truth, by rash 
speculation, has it not in his power to 
counteract the evil by mere atfrma- 
tious of right opinion, or warnings as to 
possible misapplication ; the misdirect- 
ed arrow will pursue its own course, 
though the archer may have designed 
another. The noble author has clearly 
described the proper limits of natural 
theology, but his reasoning leads to 
different results. That class, (and it 
is now a numerous class) which is ever 
too happy to discover any substitute 
for revelation, will zealously adopt the 
reasonings of his discourse, and rank 
its professions with the specious candor 
of Gibbon. They will observe that 
the noble lord’s notices of revelation 
are not highly indicative of Christian 
zeal, and that he has manifested more 
readiness to attack its “ friends,” and 
betray the weak poiuts in its evi- 
dence, than he has been successful in 
constructing the science by which he 
avers that it is to be upheld. In the 
close of lis discourse the noble writer, 
in language less respectful than he 
would apply to the errors of an infidel 
philosophé, depreeates the fears of the 
“ friends of revelation,” that natural reli- 
gion might be made a substitute for 
revelation, Can it be possible that a 
well-read philosopher should be igno- 


rant that it has been the almost uni- 
form weapon of infidel philosophy? 
Can the great luminary of the Glasgow 
weaver, and the cockney radical, be 
ignorant that the shallow creed whieh 
he has undertaken to consolidate into 
a science, is the actual apology for the 
Deism of that large and busy-minded 
tribe ? 

The annals of science exhibit a few 
great names remotely scattered upon 
its long roll. We can pass down 
ages from Aristotle, or Arehimedes, 
to Galileo, Bacon, and Newton, 
selecting a small but illustrious cata- 
logue of justly venerated names. But 
in this voluminous record, how nu- 
merous the list of pretenders to similar 
renown—how many the names, which 
were famous in their day, and forgotten 
with the ingenious inventions to which 
they were attached—the specious 
theory and the empirical system—the 
science based upon assumption—the 
reasoning deduced from mere words, 
If, instead of a vain endeavour to ex- 
tend the argument of Boyle and Dur 
ham, of Newton and Paley, into a 
most illusory and unprofitable science, 
Lord Brougham had employed his 
splendid powers, his natural sagacity, 
his extensive acquirement and various 
taste, to an investigation into the 
moral and intellectual history of this 
vast and varied mass of minds—if he 
had applied himself to ascertain the 
curious and yet unexplored theory of 
such a waste of talent, and so much 
unprofitable and pernicious abuse of 
ingenuity—he would not only have 
added an important chapter to human 
knowledge, but he might have read 
salutary lesson, useful to many, and 
most useful to himself. 

He might have taught the world 
the importance of preserving, with 
anxious and stern caution, the founda 
tions of right reason, instead of lends 
ing an illustrious sanction to its abuse. 
He would have applied, probably, an 
active and sagacious understanding to 


* A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the Nature of the Evidence and the 
Advantages of the Study. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and Member of 
the National Institute of France. London: Knight, 1835, 
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detect, and be warned by the specious 
and finely-linked fallacies, by which men, 
as able as himself, have been led into 
error by following the track, which he 
has unconsciously exhumated from its 
rubbish, and disguised with a specious 
sprinkling of Baconian logic. The 
noble lord, we are steadily convinced, 
is above the low artifice of those emi- 
nent Deists who once used such argu- 
ments to undermine revelation, while 
they pretended to treat it with a re- 
spect which their followers understood. 
The noble lord professes to consider 
revelation as a corollary from the 
science which he believes himself to 
have discovered. And we give our 
respectful credit to the profession. 
We also admit that his lordship has 
not carried his theory into all its per- 
nicious consequences.— But he has indi- 
cated the steps of a track which has too 
many attractions to be long untrodden : 
upon which Herbert, and Shaftes- 
bury, and Tindal, and numerous other 
apostles of the same religion, have 
scattered the poison-flowers, the aco- 
nite, and deadly night-shade of their 
eloquence, 

Of all subjects of human thought, 
natural theology has occupied the at- 
tention of reasoners the earliest, long- 
est, and with the most scanty success, 
Its earliest exploit was to obscure, dis- 
tort, and disguise into numberless 
absurd and idolatrous mockeries, that 
primitive revelation which God made 
of himself. And when, in the lapse of 
ages, this revelation was renewed in its 
ultimate form to mankind; the same 
instrumentality, again became the 
means of producing effects in form 
different, in principle the same. Dis- 
guised under whatever shape, the main 
object of this dark, profitless, and per- 
nicious philosophy has been to adminis- 
ter, in some form, to the natural infi- 
delity of man; either by lowering reli- 
gion to the standard of his inclinations, 
or disguising it into the idolatry of his 
earthly passions: or by more directly 
assailing its authority, with arguments 
derived from the darkness—the nar- 
rowness and precipitate conjectures of 
human ignorance. 

Such is the ancient comprehensive 
source, prolitic of little but error, from 
which Lord Brougham would conjure 
forth a new science, by the application 
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of a word. With a felicity not unlike 
that of brother Peter, in Swift’s Tale of 
a Tub, he has very plainly proved that 
the most visionary and conjectural 
reasonings upon facts imperfectly seen, 
capable of innumerable interpretations, 
and affording no certainty of result, 
are but a branch of inductive science. 
Without noticing, for the benefit of his 
less logical readers, that the real result of 
this vain argument is but to show that 
induction itself must derive all its cer- 
tainty from the subject, the nature of 
the hese, and the manner of the appli- 
cation. 

The task which we have undertaken 
is in some degree rendered difficult by 
the indistinctness with which the noble 
writer has enunciated the several steps 
of his entire argument, and the links 
by which they are connected. A ne- 
dea which so much hides the coherency 
of his sections, that we much doubt 
whether his argument is understood by 
most of its readers. For our own con- 
venience and theirs, we shall state the 
outline of this argument, dropping 
such subsidiary points as are not essen- 
tial to this general statement. 

Lord Brougham commences by a 
complaint that Paley and Butler have 
neglected that important branch of 
natural theology which discovers or 
explains our “hopes from, and duties 
towards” the Deity. After some verbal 
discussion of the different senses in 
which the words theology and religion 
haue been used, he prepares the 
way for his own investigation, by 
classing both as different branches of 
the same comprehensive science, under 
the general title of natural theology. 
The object of his discourse being 
simply to explain the nature of the 
evidence on which this science rests 
—‘“that its truths are discovered by 
induction, like the truths of natural 
and moral philosophy—that it is a 
branch of science partaking the nature 
(being of the same nature) of each of 
those great divisions of human know- 
ledge, and not merely closely allied 
to them both.” 

The first step is an argument, the 
purpose of which is to reduce natural 
theology, and natural philosophy ¢o 
one, in such a manner that the same 
laws of observation and rules of in- 
ference, may, in a similar manner, apply 
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to each.* Conceiving himself to have 
established this conclusion, the noble 
writer then extends it to the only portion 
of the subject where its consequence is 
to be guarded against, by an argument 
which does not occur in its proper 
order in his discourse, and of which he 
seems to be at some pains to insinuate, 
and at the same time conceal the 
direct application. It is this; the noble 
writer shews+ that in physical science, 
the distinction whicl is presumed to 
exist between the investigation of facts, 
and the process used in “the explana- 
tion of other facts by means of the 
truths so ascertained, is by no means 
correct, and rests upon a fallacious 
analogy.” From this it is quite appa- 
rent that natural theology being (virtu- 
ally) a branch of physical science, the 
explanation of its facts in no way 
differs in method or rational evidence 
from the proofs which ascertain the 
fucts so explained.t Lord Brougham 
having thus fixed the science and demo- 
lished the limits of natural religion, 
(for to this it comes at last) stops short. 
He leaves this awful structure to be 
reared by other hands. He commits 
religion itself to his disciples, in a 
spirit which reminds us of that cruel 
tribunal which once delivered up its 
victims to the stake, with an injunction 
of mercy; enjoining moderation and 
humility, and the fitting awe for such 
profound subjects. That nevertheless, 
a gleam muy not be wanting to these 
secular officials of the true application 
of this theory, in his last section the 
noble writer forgets his prudent mode- 
ration, and openly assails the evidences 
of Revelation, for the purpose of 
shewing that it altogether fails without 
the aid of that science of which he has 
thus laid the foundations. 

That all existing facts are but the 
portions of one vast system, immea- 
surable by limited conception, we 
believe. That, if all the necessary 
data be ascertained, every single truth 
in this broad scope, unmeasured save 


by the eye of God, could be inferred 
by the strictest reason, and be but avi 
inference along a chain of related 
theorems, such as to be fairly called 
a science ; we entertain as little doubt 
one is, in truth, a consequence of the 
other. The mode of investigation can 
only have reference to the mind that 
investigates. To perfect knowledge, 
astronomy and morals, utterly distinct 
as they are, may perhaps be gene- 
ralized into some comprehensive theo- 
rem, inconceivable to finite minds ; and 
containing within itself all knowledge, 
Human Philosophy has nothing to do 
with such reductions. Until we shall 
be enabled to pursue to their origin, 
all the diverging ramifications of being, 
we must be content to depend on the 
precision with which we can define the 
limits of research ; and separately 
pursue that which, to our perceptions, 
is quite different. 

The first proposition of material im- 
portance to the argument of the “ Dis. 
course,” is, that natural philosophy and 
theology rest upon the same species 
of evidence. The distinction between 
them, the noble lord admits to rest 
“upon some real foundation, for the 
speculations which compose these two 
branches, have certain common differ- 
ences, and common resemblances.” 
The argument by which his pro- 
position is supported, is, the proof, 
“that the same apparent diversity 
of evidence exists in the different 
subjects, or departments of the branch 
which we have termed human science ;” 
and is but apparent. 

Now, we have, at the outset, to com- 
plain of two sophisms, involved in this 
first step of so important an argument, 
First, the branches thus substituted are 
not departments of science, in the 
sense which his argument requires, 
and, secondly, the departments for 
which they are substituted are obtained 
by an arbitrary classification which in- 
volves a petitio principii. Let us 
state the first point. 


* The reader is requested to keep this in view, as it is the principle upon which 
the error of the entire discourse is grounded. 


+ P. 170, 171. 


+ This argument is completed in the section on final causes. 
§ We substitute the common language for that of his lordship, as we should othet~ 
wise be obliged to enter into a detail needless to our purpose, 
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« The careless inquirer into physical 
truth would certainly think he had seized 
ona sound principle of classification, if 
he should divide the object with which 
philosophy, natural and mental, is con- 
versant, into two classes—those objects 
of which we know the existence by our 
consciousness ; that is, external objects 
which we see, touch, ‘taste, and smell, 
internal ideas which we conceive or re- 
member, or emotions which we teel— 
and those objects of which we only know 
the existence by a process of reasoning, 
founded upon something originally pre- 
sented by the senses or by consciousness. 
This: superficial reasoner would range 
under the first of these heads the mem- 
bers of the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdom; the heavenly bodies; the 
mind—tor we are supposing him to be so 
far capable of reflection, as to know that 
the proof of the mind’s separate existence 
is, at the least, as short, plain, and direct, 
as that of the body, or of external 
objects. Under the second head he 
would range generally whatever objects 
of examination are not directly perceived 
by the senses, or felt by consciousness.” 


Now, we object that the classifica- 
tion which is thus put into the mouth 
of the “careless inquirer,” for the pur- 
pose of the intended comparison, is not 
that which any but a very careless rea- 
soner would have used for the purpose. 
For it simply amounts to a distinction 
between all reasoning, and all the facts 
or data of reasoning, on every subject 
whatever ; the deductions of logical 
inference, are confused with the 
perceptions of sense or consciousness. 
Between these = the“ noble lord 
discovers a similarity which has no 
relation whatever to the classifi- 
cation of methods of reasoning, or 
sciences ; and suppresses the precise 
difference which destroys his compari- 
son. The argument by which this 
egregious feat of logic is performed, is 
worth noting for its dexterity ; it is 
somewhat elaborately shewn, that the 
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intimations of sensation are fallacious, 
until interpreted by a process of rea- 
soning and by experience.* Every one 
is aware of the general fact, that our 
perception of external objects, is modi- 
fied by experience ; but every one also 
who reflects upon this experience must 
be aware that this habitual discipline 
of the senses has not been in any 
degree the effect of reasoning ; but is 
much more similar in its progress to 
those unconscious adaptations which 
take place in the functions of animal 
life. 

The alleged cases may, it is true, 
be referred to an intellectual process ; 
but it is latent and unconscious ; and 
so far from being a process of Jogical 
ratiocination, (which the purpose of 
the argument requires,) the observer is, 
in most instances incapable of stating 
the reasons by which the justness of 
the perception might be supported. 
The process alleged is the result of 
science, only ; the actual process, takes 
place in infants, and in the brute 
creation. We admit the possible sub- 
stitution of reasoning, but the case is 
not in point. Cheselden’s operation 
is not to the purpose ; in such a case 
the two classes of mental operations 
(not departments of science) become 
accidentally united. 

As for the classification upon which 
the noble lord depends, we must 
now shew that it suppresses the only 
distinction which is of any practical 
value ; and adopts one which, however 
true, is quite nugatory. Of the dis- 
tinction between human and divine 
science the noble lord observes : 


« Yet it is equally certain, that nothing 
but an imperfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject, or a superficial attention to it, can 
permit us to think that there is any well- 
defined boundary which separates the two 
kinds of philosophy ; that the methods of 
investigation are different in each; and 
that the kind of evidence varies by which 
the truths of the one and of the other 


* We do not mean to deny the value of this investigation, if limited to its proper 


use; we merely object to the application—a false analogy. 


The relation between 


observation and inference is not that between the classes of science, with which they 


are attempted to be compared. 


The laws of strict reasoning, and those of our habi- 


tual modes of perception, have, probably, a common principle, which it would be 


profitable as well as curious to: trace. 


But all our sensible applications of reasoning 


begin where observation ends; could we reach a step further back by any logical 
Process, that step must become the first of the argument, 
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class are demonstrated. The error is far 
more extensive in its consequences than 
a mere inaccuracy of classification, for it 
materially impairs the force of the proofs 
upon which natural theology rests. The 
proposition which we would place in its 
stead is, that this science is strictly a 
branch of inductive philosophy, formed 
and supported by the same kind of rea- 
soning upon which the physical and psy- 
chological sciences are founded.” 

Strange as it must appear, the noble 
lord here rests his argument upon the 
artifice of a false and arbitrary classifi- 
cation; which suppresses a distinc- 
tion, unfavourable to his purpose, and 
essential to any practical division of 
sciences. His argument is the sophism 
of composition and division, by which 
he ranks together that which is dissi- 
milar, and disjoins that which is similar. 
We may,at once, grant that al/knowledge 
derived by reasoning from facts, may be 
considered as the result of induction, 
and still insist that both what he terms 
human science, and what he terms 
divine, each contain two branches of 
enquiry, severally to be ranked in the 
opposite class ; if any regard is to be 
had to the essential differences, as to 
mode of investigation, class of pheno- 
mena, and even of the intellectual fa- 
culties they employ. The laws of 

hysical nature, the proof of the ex- 
istence of God on one side: on the 
other, the indications of his providence, 
and the investigations of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy, whether relative 
to God or man: all of them inductive, 
are nevertheless widely to be distin- 
guished by the difference of the actual 
phenomena from whence they are to be 
sought. All right reasoning is the 
same, and every truth equally true. 
But our means of acquiring informa- 
tion, and estimating its accuracy when 
acquired, widely different. That 
which is constant, from that which is 
occasional—the uniform from the irre- 
gular, the simple and unvarying from 
the complicated and changing. We 
could multiply distinctions, and in so 
doing point out various modifications 
of research, terminating in all the 
various degrees of probability. The 
return of a comet, after a revolution 
of the generations of maa, can be 
estimated within a few hours ; the 
actions of a man, equally the result of 
causes—equally the subject of reason- 
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ing, vaguely and uncertainly even for 
an hour. But the mode of obser. 
vation, the precision of the data, aud 
the law of action are different and on 
this difference depends the consequen- 
tial value of the several reasonin 
The noble lord may assume some ele. 
mentary rule of abstract observation, 
which, in point of fact, has no existence 
—he may assume some superhuman 
eye and mind, observing and calcu- 
lating the elements of the erratic orbit 
of man’s minds; and tell us that by his 
compendious science, it must arrive by 
a rigid method to a precise result. 

If the ordinary principle of classifi. 
cation, which we have pointed out, be 
understood, it will be apparent how little 
can be gained in clearness or certainty 
by distinctions which confuse it. The 
method of induction may be proved to 
be co-extensive with reasoning, but 
we must still be compelled to admit, 
that all probable inference is not 
equally certain, nor the ground of all 
the sciences equally defined, certain, 
and precise. We once heard some 
witty mountebank endeavour to settle 
a disputation by observing that all lan- 
guage might be resolved into the 
alphabet ; with as much hopes of suc- 
cess may the metaphysician attempt to 
clear away difficulties, by the compen- 
dious expedient to which the noble 
lord has had recourse. The same im- 
penetrable cloud of mystery rests upon 
the unrevealed portion of the divine 
system, although he should establish 
that the logical sounding-line, with 
which philosophy has ever groped with 
the same success, has not been hitherto 
called by its correct name. And when 
the noble lord shall have succeeded in 
raising the vague and conflicting—the 
never-ending and never-concluding 
search into final causes—into the dig- 
nity of a stricter science; we must 
still be thrown upon the actual means 
which the practical part of the world 
have ever used for the discovery of 
truth, and the fixing of assent. We 
shall be obliged to value each infe- 
rence by the value of its premises— 
the certainty, distinctness, and defina- 
ble character of its facts. 

_ There are indeed, in such specula- 
tions as those which the noble lord has 
attempted to illustrate, causes of error, 
and of confidence in error, which are 
concealed by the enormous and ill-esti- 
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mated difficulty of such subjects. A 
difficulty which increases as the sub- 
ject enlarges and ascends above the 
sphere of actual sense. The noble 
lord has been enabled by his own 
studies to appreciate the difficulties of 
that most comprehensive aud subtle 
system of reasoning which has reached 
the remote and refined discoveries of 
the mecanique celeste. He is aware 
how much of labour, of life, they must 
have sunk—how many giant minds 
they must have employed—how rash 
would have been the hope to have 
made even the thorough comprehend- 
ing of these, the amusement of a 
vacant hour in the evening of life. 
Again, his lordship is quite aware of 
the varied errors that have been com- 
mitted by intellects of enormous power, 
during the progress of this elevated 
structure of human science ; he is 
aware that these errors would, in many 
instances, have been rendered perma- 
nent portions of our knowledge, were 
it not that actual observation detected 
the errors of reason, and that one of 
the results of the most certain of all the 
sciences, is an inductive proof of the 
fact that reasoning, unless corrected 
from step to step by observation or 
experiment, has no security of devia- 
ting into innumerable false directions, 
from which there is absolutely no clue. 
The divine mind, and the nature of the 
human mind, have also from the be- 
ginning occupied the attention of in- 
quisitive and curious philosophy, but 
with this remarkable difference, that 
while there has been less success, 
there has been more confidence ; and, 
that, while in physical science men’s 
confidence has diminished with the 
difficulty of the science, and the re- 
moteness of the object, in these it has 
increased. The reason is this, and we 
earnestly recommend its consideration 
to the noble lord, that in metaphysical 
speculation there are few precise facts 
to correct the vagueness of verbal 
reasoning—of man’s nature, few—of 
Gods, none ; the presumptuous theolo- 
gian cannot be either rectified as he 
fe or detected when he infers 
allaciously. He may triumph in 
the profound obscurity he has wrapped 
about him, in proportion as its dark- 
ness is more objectless and more pro- 
found. 


The principles of theology have been 
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the subject of three very distinct spe- 
cies of investigation, directed toward 
very different fields of search: the 
word of God, the phenomena of 
nature, and the argument from abstract 
notions, called the a priori argument. 
Of these, the a priori argument has 
been generally abandoned as quite un- 
tenable, by all recent writers of au- 
thority. The noble lord has, in his 
fourth section, discussed it with much 
good sense ; we can only afford to say, 
that we concur in his view. 

In his attempt to raise natural the- 
ology into an inductive science, Lord 
Brougham but follows many able 
recent writers. And if due caution 
had been observed, in scrupulously 
defining its limits, and thus placing a 
barrier against presumptuous specula- 
tion, upon a subject, in the investiga- 
tion of which error is dangerous, and 
additional light not comparatively va- 
luable, we should not have lifted our 
testimony against this most shallow 
and empirical of sciences. As the 
matter stands, we deny the science, 
while we concur in the proposition, 
that the proof of the first great fact, 
viz. the existence of an intelligent 
contriver and creator of the natural 
world, is an argument strictly induc- 
tive, and to be drawn with the com- 
pletest force of inference from the 
facts of either moral or physical sci- 
ence. 

The main intent of the noble lord is 
to erase the line of distinction between 
human science and what he terms 
divine. In his second section, in 
which he states the main argument for 
the existence of a deity; he also fol- 
lows up his purpose by an effort to 
establish the identity of this argument 
with physics. We grant his position, 
p- 28, that the “two paths of investi- 
gation for a great part of the way, 
completely coincide.” But he over- 
looks the fact that the mathema- 
tical argument which led to the 
physical conclusion, ceases there. And 
the psychological begins with the 
fact which it discovered. The con- 
clusion of one is the datum for the 
other; and the reasunings are alto- 
gether different in kind. So much for 
the “common path.” The great 
psychological inference of design, how- 
ever attained, is a fact sui generis, 
deduced not from the reasonings of 
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mixed mathematics, (the actual reason- 
ing of physics) but from certain infe- 
rences thus arrived at. It is one great 
truth, of which all the proof to be ob- 
tained from physics, is not merely a 
repetition of the same argument, lead- 
ing to the same single inference ; but 
not leading a single step further. The 
moral additions to this argument be- 
long to a science wholly different in 
its principles, facts, and degree of as- 
surance. The connection we do not 
deny in this more than in the other ; 
the physical result was attained by 
mathematical reasoning on facts; the 
psychological, by a purely logical 
hdheenee from the inferences so ob- 
tained; the moral conclusion is founded 
upon a wide induction of particulars, 
differently ascertained, and requiring 
much more complicated and less cer- 
tain modes of inquiry. 

In his second section, the noble 
lord states, and illustrates, by a variety 
of well selected examples, the argu- 
ment from nature for the existence of 
God. It is not merely inductive, 
but the most perfect specimen of in- 
duction. The inductive argument is 


an analogy founded upon the law of 


reason, that like effects are to be attri- 
buted to like causes, so far as the phe- 
nomena admit; for instance, as design 
is uniformly traceable to mind, in one 
class of known instances ; it is referred 
to mind in another class. We premise 
this statement because the noble lord, 
in his anxiety to enlarge the principle 
of induction, occasionally disguises it 
in his various deductions from this ar- 
gument. 

Within the entire compass of rea- 
soning there is not an argument of 
more conclusive force than by which 
the existence of a first cause can be 
inferred from the phenomena of nature, 
It is in the strictest sense inductive, 
and perhaps the most perfect example 
to be found of this argument. The 
systematic combination of distinct parts 
and materials, the adaptation and mu- 
tual adjustment of systems, otherwise 
wholly distinct, so as to operate to- 
gether to some common end, as for 
instance, the eye and light, the ear and 
sound, the solar system and the whole 
phenomena of animal and vegetable life: 
again, the several phenomena and mu- 
tual relations between these. Are all 
instances of that instrumentality which 


is referred to intelligent design, from 
the precise analogy which arises from 
the fact already noticed, that such 
adaptations and adjustment are wniver- 
sally traced to design so far as we have 
any knowledge. Lord Brougham, who 
is particularly eloquent in the state. 
ment of the illustrations of this argu- 
ment, is by no means so fortunate in 
his method of stating the inference, 
which he mostly draws in such a man- 
ner as partly to conceal the point which 
he is laboring to establish, namely, 
that it is a strict induction. This we 
must attribute to the double purpose 
of confusing this argument to first 
causes, with that leading to final causes, 
Of this, any one who attentively reads 
the statement at p. 44, must become 
aware ; for instance :— 


« We know that if some of our works 
were seen by others, who neither were 
aware of our having made them, nor of 
the intention with which we made them, 
they would be right should they, from 
seeing and examining them, both infer 
that we had made them, and conjecture 
why we had made them.” 


Of these statements, we have perused, 
with much pleasure, the noblé author's 
clear summary of the principles of the 
stability of the planetary system ; and 
with still more gratification, his deserip- 
tion of the process of the comparative 
anatomist’s investigations of fossil re- 
mains. 

From this last eloquent description, 
which reanimates to our conception 
the broken up and buried worlds of 
the past, we are compelled to makea 
brief citation for the ungrateful purpose 
of cavil; for this purpose we must al- 
low him the advantage of his own 
words. Now the question is this :— 


« There can be as little doubt that the 
investigation, in the strictest sense of the 
term, forms a branch of physical science, 
and that this branch sprang legitimately 
from the grand root of the whole,— 
induction; in a word, that the process of 
reasoning employed to investigate—the 
kind of evidence used to demonstrate its 
truths, is the modern analysis or induc- 
tion taught by Bacon and practised by 
Newton. Now wherein, with reference 
to its nature and foundations, does it 
vary from the inquiries and illustrations 
of Natural Theology? When from ex- 
amining a few bones, or it may be a single 
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fragment of a bone, we infer’ that, ~in 
the wilds where we found it, there lived 
and ranged, some thousands of years ago, 
an animal wholly different from any we 
ever saw, and from any of which any 
account, any tradition, written or oral, 
has reached us, nay, from any that ever 
was seen by any person of whose exist- 
ence we ever heard, we assuredly are 
led to this remote conclusion, by a strict 
and rigorous process of reasoning; but, 
as certainly, we come through that pro- 
cess to the knowledge and belief of things 
unseen, both of us and of all men— 
things respecting which we have not, and 
cannot have, a single particle of evidence, 
either by sense or by testimony. Yet we 
harbour no doubt of the fact; we go 
farther, and not only implicitly believe 
the existence of this creature, for which 
we are forced to invent a name, but 
clothe it with attributes, till, reasoning 
step by step, we come at so accurate a 
notion of its form and habits, that we 
can represent the one, and ‘describe the 
other, with unerring accuracy; picturing 
to ourselves how it looked, what it fed 
on, and how it continued its kind. 
“Now, the question is this: What 
perceivable difference is there between 
the kind of investigations we have just 
been considering, and those of Natural 
Theology—except, indeed, that the lat- 
ter are more sublime in themselves, and 
incomparably more interesting to us? 
Where is the logical precision of the 
arrangement, which would draw a broad 
line of demarcation between the two 
speculations, giving to the one the name 
and the rank of a science, and refusing it 
to the other, and affirming that the one 
rested upon induction, but not the other ?” 


Now be it observed; we say both 
a 


rest upon induction ; and add that the 
one is a science and the other not. It is 
not because the reasoning differs in 
principle, but because one is a system, 
implying a certain theory of appropri- 
ate principles, observations, methods 
of. observation, and registered facts. 
The other is but a fact ; the foundation 
of an* assumed science. The error 
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consists, in not noticing wherein con- 
sists the line between any science, and 
every other distinct from it—the chain 
of its inferences. Induction is the 
same, however applied ; and simply a 
logical method. 

We cannot too much praise the 
clearness and beauty of style with 
which the same inference is drawn 
from the constitution of the mind. 
The argument has recently been stated 
by several writers ; but the noble lord 
has, to some extent, made it his own 
by the completeness of his details. 
That the mind is wonderfully consti- 
tuted for the various individual and 
social purposes which it is actually 
observed to fulfil, is a fact easily ascer- 
tained from no very difficult inquiry 
into its observable constitution: the 
inference, that it was therefore designed 
for these purposes, is but a single step 
precisely parallel with, and of the 
same force as those derived from 
physics. The importance of the topics 
which remain to be noticed, must pre- 
vent our entering into this, further 
than may be required by its connexion 
with another speculation, to which 
the public is indebted for a very 
able and eloquent reply from Mr. 
Wallace.t 

The proposition may be best stated 
in the words of the noble lord :— 


“Such is the process of reasoning by 
which we infer the existence of design in 
the natural moral world. To this abstract 
argument an addition of great importance 
remains to be made. The whole reason- 
ing proceeds necessarily upon the assump- 
tion that there exists a being or thing 
separate from, and independent of, matter, 
and conscious of its own existence, which 
we call mind. For the argument is—* Had 
I to accomplish this purpose, I should 
have used some such means ;’ or, ‘ Had I 
used these means, I should have thought 
I was accomplishing some such purpose.’ 
Perceiving the adaptation of the means 
to the end, the inference is, that some 
being has acted as we should ourselves 


* We do not here mean to deny such value as some able philosophers attach to sys- 


tems of morals and of natural theology. 


similarly constructed, the authority of stricter sciences. 


We simply deny these, or any that can be 


The true value of such, (if 


they have any) is derived from the authoritative sanction of revealed religion. 


+ Observations on the Discourse of Natural Theology, by Henry Lord Brougham. 
By Thomas Wallace, Esq., LL.D. London: D. Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 
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act, and with the same views. But when 
we so speak, and so reason, we are all the 
while referring to an intelligent principle 
or existence; we are referring to our 
mind, and not to our bodily frame. The 
agency which we infer from this reasoning 
is, therefore, a spiritual and immaterial 
agency—the working of something like 
our own mind—an intelligence liko our 
own, though incomparably more powerful 
and more skilful. The being of whom 
we thus acquire a knowledge, and whose 
operations as well as existence we thus 
deduce from a process of inductive rea- 
soning, must be a spirit, and wholly imma- 
terial.” 


In this statement the first thing that 
strikes the reader is the immense 
weight of inference which the noble 
writer lays upon the decision of a 
question so much and so unsuc- 
cessfully agitated by philosophical 
inquirers of every age. This sense 
is by no means diminished when, 
upon following the argument, it is 
not found to be either very new or 
very decidedly convincing. As there 
are, amongst religious persons, some 
habitual notions which we are not de- 
sirous to offend, we shall, before mak- 
ing any comment, state in a few words 
the precise length and breadth of our 
own philosophy on this topic. 

We are strongly impressed with a 
habitual sense of the distinct nature 
and independent existence of the soul. 
For this we have, further, some strong 
reasons, but they do not amount to 
philosophical or logical proofs. We 
do not think that reason can decide 
the question; we do not believe its 
decision necessary to the truth of 
revelation, unless we find it asserted in 
Scripture; and if so, we consider the 
assertion to amount to a perfect proof. 

As to the assertion of immateriality, 
we should modify this statement. If 
revelation aftirms it, we believe; be- 
cause we take the doctrine upon the 
affirmation of God, and are ready to 
admit, that numberless modes of being 
may exist beyond the scope of our 
perceptions or powers of conception. 
But we cannot discover the slightest 
shadow of proof for such a belief. If, 
within the range of being, there exists 
an immaterial essence, we think it must 
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be mind. We admit thought to be 
immaterial : but thought is not a thing; 
it is an operation. We know not, and 
we cannot conceive an immaterial forni 
of being. To reason, the thought in: 
volves a contradiction; for all our 
distinct conceptions of being are so 
exclusively referred to material ‘sub. 
stance, that to remove it, is to annihi- 
late the conception. 

Upon a question so little tangible to 
mere reason, it might seem strange 
that the noble lord should have so far 
staked his whole argument. The in 
duction by which he proves the being 
of God, does not require it; for this 
argument rests upon three known terms 
of the analogy, by which is implied 
the existence of a fourth. The works 
of art are the effect of intelligence, 
however constituted; and the similar 
characters in the phenomena of nature 
are, by the inductive rule,referred also to 
intelligence. As to the actual consti- 
tution of either of these intelligences, 
nothing is implied. There is no rea 
sonable ground to limit that ageney 
which is thus implied to any particular 
modification of substance, or of non 
substantiality. 

Why, then, it may be asked, has 
the necessity of this step been affirmed 
by the noble lord? We can only con- 
jecture. He desired to extend his 
theory to the proof of the immateriality 
of the Deity; and to effect this, he 
thought* it was absolutely necessary 
to preserve the exactness of his ana- 
logy, by proving the immateriality of 
his second term man. The logical 
necessity was, as we have shown, but 
seeming. 

That the noble writer’s proof fails, 
is shown by Mr. Wallace, who follows 
its separate steps with considerable 
acuteness and force of reasoning, but 
with a length of comment which our 
more restricted space, and much more 
extended purpose, does not permit us 
to follow; and the more so, as we 
cannot quit this topic without a few 
words to estimate the actual extent to 
which it is possible to attain any dis- 
tinct knowledge upon it. For the 
logical scrutiny of the noble lord’s 
statement, we refer to Mr. Wallace; 
and in doing so, we must, in justice to 


* See the previous extract. 
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this gentleman, add a passing word on his 
“Qbservations.” If ever any contro- 
versial essay deserved the high praise 
of exhibiting a fair, manly application 
of sound common sense and nice 
logical tact to the dissipation of subtle 
fallacy, the learned gentleman’s com- 
mentary deserves it. As we perused 
his able and well-written essay, and 
recollected the age, the high profes- 
sional reputation and laborious life of 
the writer, our thoughts reverted to 
his opening description of the Roman 
patriot, retiring from a life of honor- 
able public duty to the calmer, but not 
less dignified studies of philosophic 
retreat ; and it struck us forcibly, that 
the graceful compliment which applies 
to the noble person with whom he is 
about to break the lance of controversy, 
is, at least, as justly due to himself. 
The pleasing fancy has, perhaps, often 
been realized, but never more honor- 
ably than upon an occasion like the 
present. 

The notion of an immaterial essence 
has arisen from a species of intellectual 
necessity; the impossibility of con- 
ceiving the supposed attributes of 
spirit as belonging to any modification 
of material substance. This difficulty, 
by a very evident process, led to the 
vague notion of immaterial being. 
Such a modification may exist in the 
nature of things; but still, the notion 
is perfectly gratuitous, whether referred 
to reason or revelation. 

Reason cannot discover any distinct 
limit to the possible properties of ma- 
terial substance ; nor can it become 
acquainted with mind, otherwise than 
by its acts, perceptible by conscious- 
ness, It is at once perceptible that 
these acts are perfectly different from 
the commom properties of matter, so 


far as they are known; but it does not 


follow that matter is not invested with 
other properties of which we can have 
no perceptions. It is to be remarked, 
that the properties of mind are per- 
ceivable by a consciousness which does 
not. extend beyond itself. Without 
sight we should be without a notion 
of the most glorious property of matter, 
which is actually known ; so, without 
some modification of our spiritual 
being, we are, perhaps, similarly ex- 
cluded from other still more wondrous 
properties. For any information to be 
Vou. VI. 
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derived from reasoning, gravitation 
might be a mental action of material 
substance. There is, in the nature of 
things, no limit to the possible proper- 
ties, extent, or subtilization of matter. 
The assumption, that matter must 
needs be uniformly resolvable into its 
component parts, is purely gratuitous, 
when the assertion is hazarded beyond 
the limit of our perceptions and means 
of experiment ; and it is equally gra- 
tuitous to affirm that the spiritual sub- 
stance must, if material, needs conform 
itself to all the changes of the fleshly 
substance. In the universal scale of 
adaptation, that which is designed to 
pass through the cycles of earthly 
change, is framed to change, fall to 
dust, and be renewed in other forms ; 
that which is destined to remain, en- 
dures unimpaired amidst all change, 
though the microscope of physical re- 
search may vainly scrutinize the dust 
of mortality to find it. 


Indeed, before we have recourse to 
the light of revelation, there is a strong 
probability, afforded by the contem- 
plation of creation, of the material 
constitution of our future being. The 
universe is material—a provision, to 
our conceptions infinite, for material 
and organized existence. This fact does 
not, of course, lead to the conclusion 
that there may not be an unbodied 
interval between two states, in which 
we may for some time exist after a 
mode different from either the initial 
or the final mode. But it makes the 
supposition more gratuitous, as it 
appears less conformable to any known 
scheme. 


Upon the question as to the essen- 
tial nature of the soul, revelation is, 
we believe, silent, although the dis- 
tinction which it makes between the 
flesh and the spirit, (if not referred to 
the idiom of popular language,) appear 
to favor the notion that they are things 
substantially distinct. Upon another 
topic which we have noticed, it is more 
explicit. The most express passages 
which occur on the subject, are those 
in the 15th chapter of Ist Corinthians, 
where the question is supposed, “ With 
what body do they come?” The an- 
swer of St. Paul is the more obsery- 
able, because it seems to imply a 
material principle in the parallel which 
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he assumes,* and still more because it 
is adapted to meet some of the real 
difficulties of the doctrine of resurrec- 
tion. “ Thou sowest not that body 
that shall be.” Again, “There are 
also celestial bodies, and bodies terres- 
trial ;” and, “It is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body.” Here 
three things are implied: something 
is raised that has been sown. That 
thing is distinct from that which it has 
been sown with; and lastly, though 
called spirit, it is also, at the same time, 
called body. 

Thus, then, the Scripture bears us 
company so far as Christian doctrine 
requires. To the objection suggested 
by the phenomena of decay, it offers 
distinctly the proof that these pheno- 
mena have their limit where the 
boundary of spiritual substance begins : 
and the limitary line thus suggested, is 
not altogether visionary; for on any 
assumption it will still be admitted, 
that mind is a substance, sui generis. 
The sternest materialist, too, cannot, 


on any plausible ground, deny that it 
is possible that there may exist some 
ultimate indecomposable portion of 
material substance, not to be resolved 
into separate elements. Upon this 
point there is absolutely no /now- 
ledge, and the possibilities are un- 
limited ; and the only affirmation that 
can be made on sure ground is, that 
however constituted, whether an es- 
sence, or effluence, or invisible vapor, 
or impalpable atom, the soul is immor- 
tal; because we have the word of God 
that it is to survive the empire of the 
grave. So far are we with the noble 
lord, and to this extent we should 
gladly have availed ourselves of his 
philosophy. Many of his conclusions 
upon this subject, so far as he reasons, 
from the natural indications of “the 
mind and body running courses widely 
different :” as to the immortal nature 
of the mind, we frankly agree with. 
But, with this limitation to our consent, 
these indications amount not to proof, 
but simply exhibit pleasing confirmation 
of truth otherwise known, and perfectly 
independent of such confirmations, 

As to the probable designs of Divine 
Providence, we have no other objec- 


* Verse 36, 37. 
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tion to offer to his lordship’s commen. 
tary, but that, setting out in a spirit of 
religious humility, and assuming a tone 
of philosophic moderation, he gradually 
loses sight of both; and having se. 
riously overstated the evidences of 
Natural Religion, and still more under. 
stated those of revelation, he leaves 
the truth of religion to be assailed at 
all points upon the authority of his 
lordship’s dicta. We grant the modera- 
ation of the actual authority which he 
claims for natural religion; and we 
trust he is sincere in his implied ac- 
knowledgments of revelation. But we 
venture to predict to his lordship, that 
his professions will not receive the 
same credit from the numerous and 
motley academics who have so long 
looked up to his lordship as their prin. 
cipium et fons. His reasonings will 
be carried to their consequences, as 
such reasonings have ever been; and 
the accompanying caution will be at- 
tributed to the political reserve of 
which many eminent philosophers have 
left examples. But we disclaim all 
unworthy imputations; and simply 
looking to the fact, that by following 
the same course with this discourse of 
the noble lord’s, numerous writers, and 
still more numerous thinkers, have 
reached two fallacious conclusions; 
one, the competency of human reason 
to supersede revealed religion ; the 
other, the inconsistency of those philo- 
sophical discoveries with revelation. 

As it is our desire to enter with 
some fulness upon this most momen 
tous question, we must apologize for 
leaving untouched many lesser topics 
worthy of notice in the different sec- 
tions of this discourse, in order to 
examine how far his lordship is wat- 
ranted in the affirmation, that “our 
own highest destinies are involved in 
the results of the investigation.” 

The noble author clearly perceives 
the objections to which the. extension of 
Natural Theology which he proposes 
is liable ; but he presumes that it is to 
be remedied by the application of in- 
ductive reasoning. In tracing out the 
means of this application, he not only 
neglects to perceive the important fact, 
that he reasons away the entire value 
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of this method, and wholly alters its 
character: but that, in point of fact, if 
his notions ure to be received, the only 
consequence that can follow is, that the 
large elass of theorists who have darken- 
ed this'and every other subject of specu- 
Jation with vain reasonings, have never, 
in- reality, used any other method. 
Like the person who did not know 
that he had been speaking prose all 
his days, these metaphysical gentlemen 
were ignorant of their real strength: 
that they have ever been, or may, by 
a little such dexterity as the discourse 
overflows with, and metaphysics has 
ever had at will, be proved to be in- 
ductive reasoners. 

Not the least of our charges is the 
undertone of misrepresentation which 
runs throughout. In his anxiety to 
break down all distinctions between 
causes and purposes, he has hazarded 
the strong argument from which is 
inferred the existence of a Creator, by 
a method of statement which confuses 


it with second causes, Jn like man- 
ner, in his very able view of the 
@ priori argument, he cannot hel 

confusing inductive reasoning wit 

simple experience. If we admit 
that an idea not to be had “apart 
from experience,” constitutes induction, 
Euclid becomes an inductive science ; 
for we cannot, without experience, form 
the idea of a point, a line, or a dis- 
tance ; and it follows that theology is 
one and the same science with geome- 
try. We should congratulate the noble 
lord upon this extension of his creed, 
which is the more charitable, as it must 
bring within the pale of religion many 
who can have no other ‘pretension : 
but we regret to be obliged to suggest 
that the mode by which an idea is 
acquired, has nothing to do with the 
logical use which may be made of it. 
We fear that, in a needless anxiety to 
make all reasoning inductive, he has 
only illustrated the fact, that the force 
and certainty of inference does not 
depend altogether upon this universal 
argument, but—as we have already 
afirmed—upon the nature ‘of the 
subject and the evidence of its facts. 

, The value of an induction depends 
upon the certainty of the facts; the 
distinctness with which they are defined 
and interpreted; and the precision of 
that analogy which subsists between 
the cases compared. The argument 
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which infers from this analogy is In- 
ductive still. 

In all such reasoning the inference 
is but probable. The inductive prin- 
ciple is, that the laws of nature are 
uniform ; and that therefore a known 
relation may be assumed to be universal. 
Different classes of phenomena offer 
more or less possibility of exception, and 
demand different methods of observa- 
tion, as well as different laws of calcu- 
lation. And in these different classes, 
as the laws become more constant, and 
the reasoning more uniform, the sub- 
ject becomes nearer to the nature 
of a science. 

Applying these considerations to 
the argument from final causes—and 
admitting its inductive character—it 
must still appear to be as restricted in 
its application and degree of assurance, 
as if we made no such admission. Not 
to lay too mucli stress on the reader’s 
attention ; instead of stating this dis- 
tinction abstractly, we shall state a 
case : Suppose two pieces of unknown 
machinery to be found: the first in- 
ferences are, that they are both the 
result of intelligent design; this is the 
argument from an effect to a cause ; 
and it is the more certain because 
founded on an analogy without known 
exception. The next inference is as 
to the purpose (or final cause), and 
from the identity of construction it is 
hastily inferred that the purpose of 
both is the same. A more intelligent 
observer, however, discovers by chance, 
that one of these machines was found 
in a watchmaker'’s work-shop; the 
other, in that of a person known as 
the inventor of some other species of 
automatic machinery. A new in- 
ference is immediately suggested. One 
has discovered a new construction for 
a timepiece; the other, perhaps of a 
carriage, or a loom, or perhaps of a 
chess-playing or a talking machine. 
Now, of these inferences, it must be 
observed, that the very first is in no 
way altered by the comparative uncer- 
tainty of the others. It owed its cer- 
tainty to two facts, the constancy of 
the induction and its generality ; 
whereas the others wanted both these 
properties. Such is the difference 
between the two methods, as exem- 
plified in the same case. But further, 
there is a higher degree of certainty 
in favor of the watchmaker’s purpose 
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The first 
class all 


than that of the projector. 
belongs to a numerous 
similarly occupied; the second is 
& person sui generis; his purposes 
are various and unlimited within our 
knowledge: we know not the full 
scope of his designs, and have no 
analogy—the induction fails, not be- 
cause it is inapplicable in principle, 
but because, in fact, it cannot be ap- 
plied. Some other means of investi- 
gation must be had recourse to: we 
must go and ask, 

The argument from final causes is 
of the highest importance, whether 
we look to its use or its abuse. And 
it is that branch of human reason, the 
abuses of which are most insidious. 
The great foundation of error is the 
want of some precise scale of conclu- 
sive value. This may be supplied 
by distinguishing the modes of ap- 
plication of which it is capable ; 
and the respective value of each. 
First, when the contrivance and 
effect are both to be seen, the in- 
ference is of the most perfect order of 
physical induction. Second, when ap- 


parent contrivance is observed, there 


is still an inductive argument, com- 
plete so far as to prove that there is 
some purpose; incomplete as to the 
actual purpose. In this latter case, its 
value is to govern conjecture ; and it 
is to be estimated by the degree in 
which the possible purposes can be 
limited. In such an estimate there 
are some important considerations to 
be kept in view. The instance may 
be a case within the ascertained ana- 
logies of some known science which 
affords collateral guidance ; or it may 
generally be found within the broader 
analogy of the laws of physical na- 
ture; or more uncertain still, it may 
be referred to the less uniform expe- 
rience of human purposes ; or, lastly, 
it may be referred to our knowledge of 
some Being whose existence can be 
proved, by reasonings which are also 
competent to prove that he must be 
very imperfectly and inadequatel 

known. Such is the distinction whic 

we humbly conceive to be too fre- 
quently confused by several writers, 
who attribute too much or too little 
weight to this method, by omitting to 
notice that it changes its nature as it is 
applied within or without the limits of 
our knowledge of first causes. It is to be 
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recollected, that the nature of physical 
experiment, is to reason from the uni- 
formity-or uniform variation of effects ; 
and that however the immediate nature 
of observation may be varied, it is 
from this principle that in physics, the 
induction derives its main certainty, 
It is because, from a given cause there 
is a calculable result ; or it is because, 
in the elimination of accidental causes, 
the sameness of some main cause 
can be experimentally tried. In me- 
taphysics, there is no such principle of 
constant comparison. Unconscious of 
other minds, the reasoner sees others 
only in effects; and these complicated 
beyond the utmost powers of the most 
refined analysis ; there is (it is true) a 
broad and loose analogy, sufficient for 
the experience of life, for the moralist 
and preacher. But all the metaphy- 
sical skill of ages has only served to 
make manifest how little it presents 
fur the generalizations of strict sci- 
ence. 

To the question actually under de- 
bate, although we are far from thinking 
it the most judicious way to meet it, 
we may apply the negative species of 
induction, already authorised by his 
lordship ; and ask whether we have 
not a sufficient induction of facts to 
prove that no system of religion can 
be derived from the argument from 
final causes. For this we might enu- 
merate the uniform failures of the phi- 
losopher. We might generally corro- 
borate this argument, by noticing that 
the progress of knowledge so far from 
holding out any hope of perfecting 
such a method, has been rather to 
bring it into discredit, not merely by 
failures, but by defining the actual 
principles of human knowledge. We 
might still further entrench ourselves by 
accounting for any pretended instance 
to the contrary ; and showing that the 
known uniformity of the physical laws 
of nature, is highly favorable to conjec- 
tures founded on certain ascertained 
principles. The arrangements of the ex- 
ternal world, are known to be for certain 
purposes which are all of the same class, 
namely, physical effects ; and therefore 
any discovered arrangement, not only 
ascertains that there is a purpose, but 
suggests what that purpose is likely to 
be. Still the noble lord is aware that 
the chances of a false conjecture are 
numerous in proportion to the compli- 
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cation of combined phenomena, the 
variation of the processes and the pos- 
sible varicty of purposes. It is to the 
simplicity and the ascertainable limita- 
tion of causes that, on the law of 
chances, one out of many conjectures 
may be right. Transfer all these con- 
siderations to moral science, in which 
both the first principle and final cause, 
cannot be specifically known, (without 
assumption, revelation, or the very 
inference to be drawn;) in which the 
variety of combination and the compli- 
cation is so multifarious ; about which 
the metaphysics of all times have not 
struck forth-a single spark of clear arid 
permanent light. 

The knowledge of a life is insuf- 
ficient to discover to the wisest man, 
with certainty, the final tendencies of 
his own character. The shrewdest 
reasoner is constantly deceived in es- 
timating his own intents aright, not to 
talk of those of his acquaintances ; he 
may believe himself a friend when he 
is plotting seduction ; a patriot, while 
he is looking for power and place; a 
philosopher, while he is for his own 
special honor and glory, darkening 
oes truths for which be pretends de- 
votion, Again compare the tendencies 
of human desire, sentiment, and opi- 
nion in distant ages and countries. 
Look for the duties of man to his 
fellow, amid the clash of social conven- 
tions: look for his duties to his God 
among the collisionsof national creeds, 
Lastly, look for the indications of the 
final intent of his Maker, in the awful 
contest between vice and virtue, piety 
and atheism; and setting revelation 
aside, question the inductive philoso- 
hy, what abyss of Hades or Tartarus 
fas been prepared, to engulph in its 
dark abyss, a world so destitute of 
genuine goodness or disinterested 
piety; a world whose aaron of 
tight, and whose altars—whose idola- 
tries of wood and stone, of poetry and 
metaphysics can only be compared to 
the chaos of the poet of England :— 

“ Where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

We do not however, we repeat 
it, quarrel with the method; we 
admit, that had we possess on of that 
awful book, which containis the moral 
system, upon which the plans of the 
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Most High are ordered through all 
worlds, we might, with Cuvier, reach, 
by a similar species of induction, at the 
precise philosophy of this. It is to the 
data we object, because they are demon- 
strably insufficient. Certain data, we 
admit: they were insufficient for Plato ; 
and if we admit that they are become 
somewhat more available in later times, 
it is because conjecture is guided by 
the positive light of revelation. The 
very sceptic is indebted to the Gospel 
for the knowledge which he would 
turn against it. The entire scheme of 
operative principles, upon the mind of 
civilised man, are so modified by the 
principles and by the knowledge de- 
rived from revealed religion, that the 
srinciples of thescience, which the noble 
ord would erect, must begin with it, 
or contrive to eliminate it in such a 
manner, as*to replace his induction 
where it was found by Chrysippus and 
Diogenes. He might then be allowed 
consistently, to construct a law conform- 
able to the eternal fitness of things ; 
or discover the compendious and elas- 
tic religion of human tendencies. But 
the theory of morals, to be collected 
from the civilised world, is Christian, 
when reduced to its principles, the 
law of opinion and the divine word: 
and any just reasoning must so de- 
rive it, by generalizing fairly. If 
this rule be rejected, the nature of 
man, in all ages modified by habit and 
convention, time, and place, admits 
of no precise analysis, The noble 
author’s philosophy, when justly fol- 
lowed, must, in its first few steps, lead 
him to revelation, and he will there 
alone discover the system, that he hopes 
to discover by abstract speculation. It 
will then remain for his lordship to 
decide, whether to be content with 
what God has revealed, or fling aside 
the acknowledged record in order that 
he may have the honor to find one of 
his own. 

Having entered so far upon this 
subject, we cannot leave it without 
guarding against the errors which are 
liable to be committed by such as take 
extreme views on either side Natural 
theology has its abuse and its use. 

Its abuse is frequent and most in 
jurious ; it has furnished Deism with 
its most specious weapons. The Deist, 
following pretty nearly that track 
which the noble lord has traced out, 
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has not only found that revealed reli- 
ion is unnecessary, but fallacious. 
aving, by the light of unaided reason, 
discovered what he considers to be the 
attributes of God, he applies them as 
a test to the revelation which God has 
made of himself. 

Its use, well marked though limited. 
To the mind, rightly instructed in the 
real knowledge of God, by his own 
revelation of himself, there is, through- 
out the moral and physical world, an 
exhaustless illustration as well as cor- 
roboration of this knowledge. As the 
natural philosopher interprets accord- 
ing to the known analogies of science ; 
so the Christian interprets by the known 
analogy of Christian truth. He sees, 
on the firmament aboveand on the earth 
below, a writing which he has been 
tauzht to interpret. He has first 
read the book, which his God has 
written for his special instruction, and 
thus educated he surveys the same 
hand upon the ample volume of the 
world. The philosopher, on the con- 
trary, looks for God in a book which 
he can hardly comprehend,— Nature; 
and untaught by the errors of ages, tries 
to find the purposes which lie behind 
a moral system, which he can only 
guess at: always ignotum per ignotius. 
But not content with this perversion, 
he resolves not to look to the light 
which has actually been provided for 
his imperfect vision, until he shall suc- 
ceed in finding one for himself; until 
he shall have extracted from natural 
research that knowledge which it 
does not and never was designed to 
afford. 

Lord Brougham, towards the end of 
his discourse, observes, that the friends 
of revealed religion have been fre- 
quently opposed to natural religion, 
and comments with some severity on 
the supposed mistake. 

“ The friends of revelation,” says the 
discourse, “ have been known, without 
due reflection, to contend, that by the 
light of unassisted reason, we can 
know absolutely nothing of God and a 
future state.” All the knowledge of 
God, which has ever been derived 
from Nature, has been confined to the 
fact of his existence ; of a future state, 
“absolutely” nothing. The ablest in- 
quirers have only found uncertainty 
and mutual difference ; and the most 
plausible arguments which have been 
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devised are not unsatisfactorily over. 
thrown by the noble author himself, 

If Tully has found no certainty ; if 
Plato is hardly specious ; if Paley has 
flung aside the question ; if Butler has 
only discussed another subject under 
the name of religion; if Clarke has 
found an utter confutation in his lord. 
ship’s page, how can he accuse the 
Christian of want of due reflection, if 
he rejects the illusory pretension of a 
philosophy which is pernicious, because, 
in truth, it sets itself up in the place of 
religion! It is not the point in dis. 
pute ; and is only a sophistical evasion 
to say that Ray, Clarke, Durham, Keill, 
and Paley were advocates for natural 
theology. In some of these great 
men’s writings, there is a cautious 
adherence to the limits within which 
the investigation is rational ; in some, 
as his lordship is quite aware, an ad- 
mixture of error with partial truth ; in 
most, a just subordination, preserved be- 
tween real knowledge and mere theory, 
the inductive proofs of revelation and the 
speculations of theology. But such is not 
the practical objection of the “ friends 
of revelation.” 

It is not that the speculative theo- 
sophist may de an infidel ora Christian; 
but that a very large class, with whom 
no one is better acquainted than Lord 
Brougham, actually find an excuse for 
infidelity in those notions of natural re- 
ligion which everyone can devise accor- 
ding to the precise measure of his own 
morality, out of a creed so vague to 
reason—so merely speculative in its 
data, and so arbitrary in the shape it 
may take, according to the notions or 
desires of the framer. Should the 
noble author, or any one else, ever 
happen to demonstrate, or by indue- 
tion discover, a true, satisfactory, and 
self-consistent natural religion, we have 
no fear but that it will be found to 
harmonize with that gospel which has 
brought “life and immortality to light,” 
because we shrewdly suspect they were 
to be brought to light in no other way; 
and we frankly acknowledge to his 
lordship that we should consider such 
a conformity its strongest proof, and 
the want of it the most decisive objec- 
tion. And this leads us to the last 
of his lordship’s points on this topic, 
viz. the assumption that natural reli- 
gion is necessary to the proof of revela- 
tion. This we deny. 
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There is no doubt but that among 
the many proofs of Christianity a very 
strong proof can be derived from the 
first truth, that there is a God, by whom 
‘this world has been made. But this 
strong proof is feeble in comparison 
with the inductive arguments stated so 
well by Paley. Again, there is an 
argument of great power drawn from 
what Bishop Butler somewhat loosely 
calls cunainel religion—the analogy be- 
tween the works and moral order 
of nature and the truths of revealed 
religion. But this analogy does not 
amount to absolute proof, nor was it 
ever intended as such: it is neither 
more or less than the most triumphant 
refutation of speculative infidelity that 
ever came from any writer on any 
subject. 

We trust that Lord Brougham, who 
ean well afford to be candid, will admit 
that the “friend of revelation” is not 
altogether without apology, if he pro- 
tests against the attempt to prop the 
truth of Christianity upon so vague 
and unsettled a “science” as natural 
theology, even though illustrated by 
the learned labour of his lordship. 
Andalthough we may admit that within 
the scope of real existence there is and 
must be some great system of Divine 
will and jurisprudence; yet we must 
continue to protest against the fatal 
practical error, of rejecting the “light 
of life” and immortality which God 
has given, until human wisdom shall 
succeed in discovering and rendering 
a? available—that which he 

as withheld. 

The evidences of Christianity depend 
upon the inductive principle as much as 
any fact of physical science, but not in 
the manner in which the noble lord at- 
tempts to show. It is indeed an error 
in which his lordship participates’ with 
many respectable philosophers, to sup- 
pose the assumption of the first cause in 
any way involved (unless as an infe- 
rence) in the reasonings of philosophy. 
The inductive argument commences 
with the known or assumed uniformity 
of the laws of nature. How this as- 
sumption might be abstractedly proved 
we are not concerned to know: we 
rely on it, from the necessity of things; 
for without such a reliance, all reason- 
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ing must cease. That mutual relation 
between phenomena, which consists in 
constant and co-ordinate variation, and 
is in a great variety of cases called the 
relation of causation, is thus the true 
ground of reasoning upon facts: prac- 
tically the reasoner looks no further. 
The laws: of nature may cease, or the 
inetaphysical engineer may doubt their 
stability ; but the argument ceases at 
such a point to have force or practical 
purpose. Human assent has its laws, 
and to these alone is it’ needful to 
modify the laws of reasoning. There 
is no assignable proof to which some 
theoretical objection cannot be devised, 
and for this reason the caviller cannot 
be content, and need not be regarded. 
We remark this the more especially 
here, as the noble lord having proved 
how feeble an analogy can content the 
speculative theorist, to establish the 
least experimental facts, at once turns 
upon the evidences of Scripture, (the 
firmest and most settled on the laws 
of human reasoning that ever has been 
found out of the pale of the stricter 
sciences,) to prove their inconclusive- 
ness, unless by the assistance of that 
“dogmatic theology’* which he has 
tried to erect. 

Now we must insist, in opposition 
to this, that the proof of Christianity 
is commensurate with the - ordinary 
laws of assent, and demands no refe- 
rence to any abstract elements of ra- 
tiocination, different from those of tes- 
timony in general. It is enough that 
the known and received laws of infe- 
rence are precisely and rigidly fulfilled, 
to satisfy those who are content to use 
their understandings so far sincerely : 
otherwise all moral proof must be im- 
possible, as the supposition destroys 
the very foundation of all reasoning. 
Something must be granted that can- 
not be proved; and all that the evi- 
dence of revelation demands, is the 
inductive principle of the uniformity of 
the laws of nature. 

The noble lord has offered two ob- 
jections, one of which is new to us, the 
other as old as modern infidelity. We 
shall reply to both. 

The noble lord observes, that “ Reve- 
lation cannot be true if natural religion 
is false, and cannot be demonstrated 
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strictly by any evidence, without prov- 
ing or assuming the latter.” In this sen- 
tence there is such a confusion of dis- 
tinct principles, that it would take more 
space to disentangle them than we can 
afford. But we here cite it merely as 
the enunciation of a proposition, and 
_ to the particular proof: for this 
nis lordship grants the assumption of 
the facts of the Redeemer’s history, 
the miracles and pretensions of divine 
mission ; and then observes, that such 
testimony of this pretension is insuffi- 
cient to establish it, as supernatural 
power “does not of necessity exclude 
fraud or malice, and that therefore 
these pretensions rest “only on the 
messenger’s assertion. But the doc- 
trines of the existence of a Deity, and 
of his attributes, which natural religion 
teaches, preclude the possibility of such 
ambiguities and remove all difficulties,” 
We fear this is something worse than 
the mere error of ignotum per ignotius; 
it is the groping into the uncertainties 
of crude speculation for that which is 
before our eyes. Had our Lord come 
to earth for the purpose of establishing 
a religion professedly sensual—tyran- 
vical—favourable to pride—indifferent 
as to truth, meekness, humility, good- 
ness, holiness, and the supremacy of the 
Creator—we might say with the stub- 
born Jew,“ he hatha devil,” or with Lord 
Brougham, who has rather strangely 
adopted their error, and passed over the 
obvious answer, “ This messenger might 
have come from an evil as well as froma 
good being.” One answer may serve for 
both—* If Satan also be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand ?” 
(Luke, ii. 18.) The supernatural power 
of our Lord was proved by miracle; 
and, waving the argument that his 
divine power was proved by the nature 
of these miracles ; his goodness, truth, 
and all the attributes which natural 
theology, on much less evidence, as- 
signs to God, are proved by his pre- 
cepts, doctrines, and the history of 
his life. The jealous authority of Rome 
acquitted him expressly of ambition or 
any other crime—*“I find no fault in 
this man.” Lord Brougham is a lawyer; 
let him carefully peruse the trial be- 
fore Pilate; let him impartially weigh 
the accusation of the Jews, the solemn 
disclaimer of the Roman judge—* I 
wash my hands out of the blood of this 
righteous man, see ye to it”—the calm 


and unimpassioned self-devotion of the 
victim, breathing the prayer of merey 
on the cross, “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do;” the voice 
of human nature itself speaking in the 
centurion—* Truly this was the Somof 
God”—and let his lordship then decide 
whether the feeble testimony of an ob. 
scure and unsettled logic (for such it is 
could have been absolutely requi 

to give conclusiveness to this impres- 
sive collection of facts. If the life and 
doctrines of our Lord are insufficient 
to prove the truth of his pretension, 
(first admitted to be preternatural,) we 
must tell Lord Brougham that he will 
find it a hard task to establish the 
divinity (in the implied sense) of 
the Creator of this world against the 
Manichean system, which is more justly 
to be maintained than any system his 
lordship can reason out, until he has 
recourse to revealed religion for the 
key which reason has not found. His 
lordship has yet a further task than 
the mere proof of a creator before he 
has done with the atheist; he must 
meet the enormous difficulties of the 
question of natural evil before he cap, 
with logical accuracy, “exclude either 
fraud or malice” from his creed; he 
must prove that unity of design cannot 
result from a combination of minds; 
he must prove that wisdom is consistent 
with the assumption of a moral system 
full of error and obscurity unenlight- 
ened by revelation, or unaccounted for 
by the known fact that we “see but in 
part.” In truth, natural theology can- 
not subsist but as a consequence of 
revelation, and has no value indepen- 
dent of it. It may, perhaps, form an 
elevating exercise to a philosophic 
mind; but it cannot in possibility throw 
the faintest gleam of light upon the 
tumultuous waters of the world. Vir- 
tues which the actual belief in revela- 
tion has but a very limited power to 
impress, which even prudential feeling 
is insufficient to guard, will scarcely 
be enforced dy logic. Let the noble 
author search his own heart, and ask 
himself what his religion can effect. 

A second objection of his lordship’s 
(for as such he must state it) is as fol- 
lows : “ Were our whole knowledge of 
the Deity drawn from revelation, its 
foundation must become weaker and 
weaker as the distance in point of time 
increases from the actual interposi- 
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tion.” This objection, which proceeds 
from: a misconception of the law of 
probable reasoning, has frequently been 
resorted to. We cannot here afford 
sufficient space to rectify the logical 
error in principle. Fortunately a spe- 
cial answer will be sufficient for the 
noble lord’s statement. 

Time is altogether unconcerned in 
the evidence of revelation, as it actually 
stands upon the inductive laws of tes- 
timony* and the evidence of con- 
sequences. It must be here observed, 
that the objection actually applies as 
much (though not in the same way) to 
the actual time as to any subsequent 
time. All who have believed without 
seeing believe upon testimony alone. 
In the first place, the oral testimony 
fulfilled the general law of evidence, 
which is founded on the induction of 
facts which ascertains the probability 
of a certain given accord of witnesses. 
Of this question, the only real elements 
are, their number, character, possible 
designs, and the possibilities of illusion. 
This will be conceded in our favour 
by the noble lord; and the question 
becomes as to the subsequent evi- 
dence to posterity. Suppose, now, a 
historical fact, without written docu- 
ments, and without monuments, conse- 
quence, and continuity of existence ; and 
we would concur with the noble lord in 
resolving the question into time. The 
laws of documentary evidence are liable 
to varied objections and difficulties, 
which we are not called upon to dis- 
euss further than to say that even of 
these there may be a degree of number, 
variety, unbroken continuity of tradi- 
tion and universulity of unquestioned 
reception, such as to amount to suffi- 
cient proof; and that when forgery, up 
toa very ascertainable period, can be 
disproved, the law of printed and pub- 
lished evidence is from that time totally 
independent of time, it becomes main- 
tainable by all authority, and defies 
rational doubt. We simply assert this 
as rather evident to common sense ; 
but it is not the fact that Christianity 
relies on documentary evidence: it 


* Here the noble lord abandons his own positions, 
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relies on the existence of monuments; 
that is to say, doctrines and systems of 
belief, the whole body of religion and 
the entire frame of society, presenting 
effects for which (in probability) there 
can be found no other origin or cause ; 
and last, the great argument of conti- 
nuity. This argument we humbly offer 
to the consideration of the noble lord. 
“ The whole history of Christianity im- 
plies, in each period, the preeise events 
of that which went before it, until we 
are conducted to the beginning; with 
inevitable force of inference that this 
beginning cannot be any other than 
that pretended to by the Christian. The 
continued existence of Christianity may 
thus be found to present, of itse/f, the 
most unanswerable evidence.”+ 

In fine, the “truths of revelation,” 
we must contend against the noble lord, 
borrow no “proofs” from Natural 
Theology. "The existence and attri- 
butes of God, even if we were to admit 
his lordship’s theory, are not familiarly 
proved by every thing around us ; and 
if they were, we must say that his lord- 
ship has wonderfully obscured this 
familiar proof. The great truth of 
religion was originally revealed ; but 
nature never taught it. Nature taught 
idolatry and witchcraft. The record 
of the firmament was read amiss, and 
the Gentile world was convicted by 
the apostle of so misinterpreting it as 
to mistake the creature for the creator; 
from which he proves the necessity of 
some other source of light by an argu- 
ment which we humbly beg to recom- 
mend to the noble lord. “ For that, in 
the wisdom of God, the world by wis- 
dom knew not God, it pleased God, 
by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them which believe.”§ 

Lord Brougham has, we suspect, felt 
in this last chapter the weakness of his 
own reasons, a consciousness often 
manifested by the appearance of such 
feeble special pleading as is not other- 
wise usual with the noble lord. He 
quotes Mr. Locke in support of the 
use of reason; “he that takes away 
reason to make way for revelation, 


Having overrated the cer- 


tainty of the inductive method, to apply it to God he underrates or altogether rejects 
it to assail the testimony of man. 
+ Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. 
+ Romans, i. 20, 25. 
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strictly by any evidence, without prov- 
ing or assuming the latter.” In this sen- 
tence there is such a confusion of dis- 
tinct principles, that it would take more 
space to disentangle them than we can 
afford. But we here cite it merely as 
the enunciation of a proposition, and 
yass to the particular proof: for this 
fis lordship grants the assumption of 
the facts of the Redeemer’s history, 
the miracles and pretensions of divine 
mission ; and then observes, that such 
testimony of this pretension is insufk- 
cient to establish it, as supernatural 
power “does not of necessity exclude 
fraud or malice, and that therefore 
these pretensions rest “only on the 
messenger’s assertion. But the doc- 
trines of the existence of a Deity, and 
of his attributes, which natural religion 
teaches, preclude the possibility of such 
ambiguities and remove all difficulties,” 
We fear this is something worse than 
the mere error of ignotum per ignotius; 
it is the groping into the uncertainties 
of crude speculation for that which is 
before our eyes. Had our Lord come 


to eurth for the purpose of establishing 
a religion professedly sensual—tyran- 
vical—favourable to pride—indifferent 


as to truth, meekness, humility, good- 
ness, holiness, and the supremacy of the 
Creator—we might say with the stub- 
born Jew,“ he hatha devil,” or with Lord 
Brougham, who has rather strangely 
adopted their error, and passed over the 
obvious answer, “ This messenger might 
have come from an evil as well as froma 
good being.” One answer may serve for 
both—“ If Satan also be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand?” 
(Luke, ii. 18.) The supernatural power 
of our Lord was proved by miracle; 
and, waving the argument that his 
divine power was proved by the nature 
of these miracles ; his goodness, truth, 
and all the attributes which natural 
theology, on much less evidence, as- 
signs to God, are proved by his pre- 
cepts, doctrines, and the history of 
his life. The jealous authority of Rome 
acquitted him expressly of ambition or 
any other crime—“I find no fault in 
this man.” Lord Brougham is a lawyer; 
let him carefully peruse the trial be- 
fore Pilate; let him impartially weigh 
the accusation of the Jews, the solemn 
disclaimer of the Roman judge—* I 
wash my hands out of the blood of this 
righteous man, see ye to it”—the calm 
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and unimpassioned self-devotion of the 
victim, breathing the prayer of merey 
on the cross, “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do;” the voice 
of human nature itself speaking in the 
centurion—* Truly this was the Son of 
God”—and let his lordship then decide 
whether the feeble testimuny of an obs 
scure and unsettled logie (for such it is 
could have been absolutely requi 

to give conclusiveness to this impres 
sive collection of facts. If the life and 
doctrines of our Lord are insufficient 
to prove the truth of his pretension, 
(first admitted to be preternatural,) we 
must tell Lord Brougham that he will 
find it a hard task to establish the 
divinity (in the implied sense) of 
the Creator of this world against the 
Manichean system, which is more justly 
to be maintained than any system his 
lordship can reason out, until he has 
recourse to revealed religion for the 
key which reason has not found. His 
lordship has yet a further task than 
the mere proof of a creator before he 
has done with the atheist; he must 
meet the enormous difficulties of the 
question of natural evil before he cap, 
with logical accuracy, “exclude either 
fraud or malice” from his creed; he 
must prove that unity of design cannot 
result from a combination of minds; 
he must prove that wisdom is consistent 
with the assumption of a moral system 
full of error and obscurity unenlight- 
ened by revelation, or unaccounted for 
by the known fact that we “see but in 
part.” In truth, natural theology can- 
not subsist but as a consequence of 
revelation, and has no value indepen- 
dent of it. It may, perhaps, form an 
elevating exercise to a philosophic 
mind; but it cannot in possibility throw 
the faintest gleam of light upon the 
tumultuous waters of the world. Vir- 
tues which the actual :belief in revela- 
tion has but a very limited power to 
impress, which even prudential feeling 
is insufficient to guard, will scarcely 
be enforced dy logic. Let the noble 
author search his own heart, and ask 
himself what his religion can effect. 

A second objection of his lordship’s 
(for as such he must state it) is as fol- 
lows : “ Were our whole knowledge of 
the Deity drawn from revelation, its 
foundation must become weaker and 
weaker as the distance in point of time 
increases from the actual interposi- 
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tion.” This objection, which proceeds 
from. a misconception of the law of 
probable reasoning, has frequently been 
resorted to. We cannot here afford 
sufficient space to rectify the logical 
errorin principle. Fortunately a spe- 
cial answer will be sufficient for the 
noble lord’s statement. 

Time is altogether unconcerned in 
the evidence of revelation, as it actually 
stands upon the inductive laws of tes- 
timony* and the evidence of con- 
sequences, It must be here observed, 
that the objection actually applies as 
much (though not in the same way) to 
the actual time as to any subsequent 
time. All who have believed without 
seeing believe upon testimony alone. 
In the first place, the oral testimony 
fulfilled the general law of evidence, 
which is founded on the induction of 
facts which ascertains the probability 
of a certain given accord of witnesses. 
Of this question, the only real elements 
are, their number, character, possible 
designs, and the possibilities of illusion. 
This will be conceded in our favour 
by the noble lord; and the question 
becomes as to the subsequent evi- 
dence to posterity. Suppose, now, a 
historical fact, without written docu- 
ments, and without monuments, conse- 
quence, and continuity of existence ; and 
we would concur with the noble lord in 
resolving the question into time. The 
laws of documentary evidence are liable 
to varied objections and difficulties, 
which we are not called upon to dis- 
euss further than to say that even of 
these there may be a degree of number, 
variety, unbroken continuity of tradi- 
tion and universality of unquestioned 
reception, such as to amount to suffi- 
cient proof; and that when forgery, up 
to a very ascertainable period, cah be 
disproved, the law of printed and pub- 
lished evidence is from that time totally 
independent of time, it becomes main- 
tainable by all authority, and defies 
rational doubt. We simply assert this 
as rather evident to common sense ; 
but it is not the fact that Christianity 
relies on documentary evidence: it 
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relies on the existence of monuments; 
that is to say, doctrines and systems of 
belief, the whole body of religion and 
the entire frame of society, presenting 
effects for which (in probability) there 
can be found no other origin or cause ; 
and last, the great argument of conti- 
nuity. This argument we humbly offer 
to the consideration of the noble lord. 
“ The whole history of Christianity im- 
plies, in each period, the preeise events 
of that which went before it, until we 
are conducted to the beginning; with 
inevitable force of inference that this 
beginning cannot be any other than 
that pretended to by the Christian. The 
continued existence of Christianity may 
thus be found to present, of iése/f, the 
most unanswerable evidence.” 

In fine, the “truths of revelation,” 
we must contend against the noble lord, 
borrow no “proofs” from Natural 
Theology. "The existence and attri- 
butes of God, even if we were to admit 
his lordship’s theory, are not familiarly 
proved by every thing around us ; and 
if they were, we must say that his lord- 
ship has wonderfully obscured this 
familiar proof. The great truth of 
religion was originally revealed ; but 
nature never taught it. Nature taught 
idolatry and witchcraft. The record 
of the firmament was read amiss, and 
the Gentile world was convicted by 
the apostle of so misinterpreting it as 
to mistake the creature for the creator;{ 
from which he proves the necessity of 
some other source of light by an argu- 
ment which we humbly beg to recom- 
mend to the noble lord. “ For that, in 
the wisdom of God, the world by wis- 
dom knew not God, it pleased God, 
by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them which believe.”§ 

Lord Brougham has, we suspect, felt 
in this last chapter the weakness of his 
own reasons, a consciousness often 
manifested by the appearance of such 
feeble special pleading as is not other- 
wise usual with the noble lord. He 
quotes Mr. Locke in support of the 
use of reason; “he that takes away 
reason to make way for revelation, 


* Here the noble lord abandons his own positions. Having overrated the cer- 
tainty of the inductive method, to apply it to God he underratcs or altogether rejects 


it to assail the testimony of man. 
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puts out the light of both.” There are 
many ways of putting out the light of 
reason: of these, his lordship has ex- 
emplified two, viz., looking for it where 
it is not, and denying it where it is. 

If ever there were wanting a practi- 
cal proof of the apostolic doctrine— 
“the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God"—it would be abun- 
dantly found in the whole class of 
writings to which this very clever book 
belongs. The vain, speculative search 
upon a field which the search of ages 
has proved to be barren. The uncer- 
tain, difficult, and circuitous path after 
that knowledge which is confessedly 
revealed—the attempt to prove the 
certain by the uncertain—to sanction, 
by that which must be for ever doubt- 
ful, that which is established on the 
simplest proofs, beyond the sophistry 
of all time to shake. These are con- 


tradictions which it would require more 
than Lord Brougham’s philosophy: to 
reconcile, 

We have no feelings of unkindnesg 
or asperity towards the noble author; 
we rejoice to see his very considerable 
powers turned to so useful a purpose: 
and while we assure him that he must 
not expect to cultivate a field so new 
to his pen, without committing errors 
and finding opposition; yet we sin- 
cerely hope that he will be led on by 
the course which he has entered, to 
correcter and sounder views. If he 
would for a time lay aside the Natural 
Theology, and look to the actual evix 
dences of revealed religion, we have 
so much trust in the clearness of his 
judgment as to predict, that he will 
relinquish the enormous notion, that 
Christianity stands in need of proof 
from speculative Theology. 


The above article had been two days in the course of printing when we received 
another essay on the same subject.* It has not been in our power, therefore, 


to notice this little work as we should have desired ; and we much regret it, 
We cannot, among our recollections of modern essay writers, recall a happier 
example of the soundest thinking, seasoned to the highest taste by pointed, but 
not poisoned wit, playful fancy, and elegant learning. On some points, too, the 
writer is preeminently happy in seizing at once upon the important point. We 
specify one instance for its infinite importance—the absurd inconsistency of 
those who, admitting Christianity to be the revealed truth of God, would still 
set its authority aside where it comes in contact with human reasoning. The 
nonsensical sophism—* philosophy deals with human evidence and its results," 
that discovers that to be false in a doubtful philosophy, which it calls true in a 
certain revelation, is exposed by a few clear and masterly observations. Upon 
the material question, the reader of this little essay will also find all that is, 
perhaps, to be said, well said. Our perusal has, of necessity, been glancing 
and cursory ; but all that we have read is worth reading, either for its wit or 
truth ; and we earnestly recommend it to out readers. The infidelity of the day 
has assumed philosophy for its menstruum; books of this kind convert the 
same dangerous medium into an antidote. 


* Metaphysic Rambles. By Warner Christian Search. 


Milliken and Son, 
Dublin. Fellowes, London. 


POST-SESSIONAL REFLECTIONS, 


BY TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


Dear ANtuony—The Session is over, 
and the chatterers have gone to chatter 
elsewhere—as to holding their peace, 
that is out of their nature—you might 
as well expect modesty and silence 
from a company of sparrows. But the 
doors of the House of Commons are 


closed fast, and for some time to come 
we shall not be pestered with records 
of the deliberative wisdom of that 
assembly, matutinally calling for our 
disgust in all the newspapers. Every 
human creature had become exceed- 
ingly sick of this little long parliament. 
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In my sight it was the loathsomest 
thing in nature. It seemed too con- 
temptible to be hated, and too mis- 
chievous to be forgotten: but it is 
done with for the present, and even 
the Tail must be glad that it is, for 
did not they want to go home to assist 
in digging out the potatoes? To be 
sure they did, and a much more fit 
and wholesome employment it is for 
them than sitting twelve hours a day 
in the House of Commons, afraid even 
to go out now and then for a glass of 
gin, lest they should meet with the 
scowling eye, and the growling re- 
proach of their tyrant Dan. My 
worthy neighbours, the hodmen in St. 
Giles’s are much better off, except that 
they tumble off scaffolds now and then, 
and break their bones. Perhaps the 
Tail gentry may have something of 
that too, just before they die: when 
they do, they will be hurt past all 
surgery, I can promise them, and in 
England there will be an uncommon 
uantity of dry eyes at the catastrophe. 
T said every human creature was tired 
of the sitting of the house; but there 
are some creatures in the house who 
imitate humanity so abominably that I 
do not think they come within the 
class of human creatures. There are 
Roebuck, and Hume, and Bucking- 
ham, and Warburton, and Wakley, and 
Bowring, and Aglionby, for example, 
who would rather, I am sure, have the 
respectable house always sitting. While 
they are there they keep up a perpetual 
fizzing, and fuming, and spitting, like a 
bit of unsound wood thrown on the fire. 
They have a sensation of being of some 
consequence, once a day,’as they march 
up the lobby, but parliament being 
hg their occupation is gone. 

hey have to pay additionally for their 
lodgings, on account of being at home 
in the evening ; and even their franks, 
which pass in a crowd, are shunned 
when there are but few members in 
town, as rather dis-respectable and 
notorious. 

The session is ended, and what is to 
be said of it? Why this, that it is 
well it was no worse, but what has been 
done is mischief. It is melancholy to see 
people who ought to know better, going 
about, and chuckling with a silly air of 
triumph at the result in the affair of the 
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Corporation Bill.* Because the Lords 
mantully stood out against the radicals 
in the Commons, and, as they always 
will, beat them upon the points in which 
they had the unanimity and firmness 
to stand out, people forget that this 
bill is in every part a democratic. bill, 
and that even as the Lords have passed 
it, it is another step in the revolution— 
ay, and a most important step. Such 
@ measure ought not to have been 
passed by King, Lords, and Commons ; 
for any man may discern, that with 
such republican forms of government 
in the towns, there never can be har- 
mony and sympathy with King, Lords, 
and Commons. The operation of this 
bill will be to create a number of mu- 
nicipal revolutionary batteries through- 
out the kingdom, against the nobles, 
the church, and the throne. If the 
King’s ministers were so stupid as not 
to see this, When they proposed the 
measure, they should be sent to some 
asylum for idiots ; if they did see this, 
they deserve to be sent to the tower. 
But how is it that this session also 
should have passed away without any- 
thing being done to turn back the 
tide of revolution? How is it that 
notwithstanding the great additional 
strength which the Conservative party 
gained by the general election in the 
beginning of the year, it has enabled 
us to gain so little for the Conservative 
cause—to do so little damage to the 
enemy? How is it, in fine, that with 
a majority of the English representa- 
tives on our side—with two-thirds of 
the nobility devotedly in our favour— 
with the universities—the churches— 
the greater part of the landlords, and 
the whole of the respectable part of the 
press ranged on our side: how is it 
that with such a force as this, a paltry 
despicable majority of some ‘thirty 
nominees of Mr. O’Connell have been 
able to make such head against us, to 
thwart every attempt at rational legis- 
lation, and. to overthrow the ancient 
corporations of England and Wales? 
Assuredly there has been something 
very wrong, or very defective in our 
generalship, that under such circum- 
stances, such results should have taken 
place. I do not hesitate to say, that 
we have been lamentably deficient in 
courage, spirit, and activity, during 


* We need not say that from this we totally dissent. 
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the past session. Our forces have not 
been marshalled as they should have 
been; their several duties have not 
been appropriated to eaeh; nor has 
there been that cordial understanding 
and constant communication between 
the chiefs, and the body at large, which 
is necessary for keeping up a lively 
and general interest throughout the 
party. Our chiefs continue to act in 
opposition, as if they were ministers, 
and had all the responsibility of govern- 
ment upon their shoulders ; while they 
who are really responsible, and enjoy 
the advantages appertaining to the 
position of responsibility, do not allow 
it to interfere in the least with their 
party views on ee experiments. 
We confine ourselves merely to defence, 
and appear quite satisfied with doing 
that which ought to be the duty of the 
government side of the house. They 
are continually making assaults, not 
only upon our party, but even upon 
our pérsonal interests. Whiy do we 
leave them thus unmolested to pursue 
their mischief? 

It is true that the ministerial party 
is in the anomalous position of being 
at once the nominal support of the 
crown, and the actual enemy of every 
monarchical institution. It is true that 
being in this position—a position which 
no set of honest men could be in—it 
is necessary that the opposition should 
take care of the interests of the mo- 
narchy, which ministers have so basely 
deserted ; but there is no reason that 
the man who deserts these interests, 
should be spared. The Conservative 
opposition has a double duty to per- 
form—it shotld preserve as much as 
it can from the destructive rapacity 
of the revolutionary ministers, but it 
a also assail them. This has not 
been done. On the contrary, there is 
an absurd fashion prevails of helping 
them to a certain extent—of admitting 
that thus much, or thus, of what they 
propose, is needful or expedient. If 
a compliment can be paid them, our 
leaders fail not to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, and are ever ready to 
protest, how happy they are to give 
their opponents their support, when 
they possibly can. All this is per- 
fectly sickening to honest men, who 
are disgusted with the palpable pro- 
fligacy of the ministerial party, and 
desire to sce that party always treated 


as criminals, with wnom it is di 
table to be on terms of courtesy. 

What avails it that our leaders tell 
us to form registration societies, and to 
busy ourselves incessantly in laying the 
foundation of a strong numerical forée 
in the House of Commons? We have 
increased that force, and what has it 
done for us? Look at the Whig-radical 
side of the house, and we not ouly 
find the members of the government 
proposing their destructive measures, 
and calling their supporters around 
them to explain what they mean to-do, 
and to earnestly solicit their co-opera- 
tion, but we also find the individual 
members of the party, each with his 
separate grievance to bring forward 
against the interests of our party, or 
against some individual connected with 
it. Is it because the Whig radicals 
are so pure, that we have no weapons 
of annoyance to use against them? 
Night after night we have Mr. Hume, 
or Mr. Harvey, or Mr. Warburton, or 
Mr. O'Connell, or Mr. Bulwer, or Mr: 
Wallace, coming forward with some 
attack upon a Conservative interest, 
or a Conservative individual ; and the 
government leaders seldom fail to give 
them efficient support, for they know 
they shall want the support of these 
grievance-mongers in return. But this 
sort of warfare, which an opposition 
ought more particularly to attend to, 
is by our chiefs wholly neglected: 
They will not condescend to it them: 
selves, and they look with a coldness, 
which amounts almost to disdain, upon 
any thing that any of their own party, 
save themselves, brings forward. This 
is miserable generalship. If any sub- 
ordinate member of the Whig-radical 
party brings forward a grievance, his 
whole party back him up :—if any sub- 
ordinate member of the Conservative 
party attempts the like, he finds him- 
self with a minority of perhaps forty- 
seven, though he knows that the 
leaders of his party are all within ten 
minutes’ walk of the house, and that 
had they taken the trouble to issue 
their request upon the subject, two 
hundred might easily have been brought 
to the opposition benches. 

But why do the leaders themselves 
leave the ministers so completely at 
rest to concoct, and to carry forward, 
their iniquitous schemes ? While Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry existed, did the 
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leaders of opposition content themselves 
with opposing his measures? Not at all. 
They kept him employed in endeavour- 
ing to meet their assaults. But it will 
be said, that they had a majority, and 
were, therefore, to take the part of 
ussailants—let us then go farther back 
to the days of the old opposition. Did 
Fox, Ponsonby, Romilly, Whitbread, 
Tierney, Brougham, content themselves 
with merely resisting the measures of 
government? They did not—they 
were continually the assailants, and 
they had not a majority. And if ever 
there was a time in which an opposition 
ought to take the part of assailants, this 
is thut time. Never was there so much 
opportunity—never more need, to ex- 
pose the hypocrisy, the ignorance, the 
shameless profligacy of an administra- 
tion. Why is it, that though a session 
has passed over since the infamous 
alliance between the ministry and 
O'Connell, there has been no resolu- 
tion proposed to the house, expressive 
of disgust and apprehension at such a 
coalition ? Why is there no parliamen- 
tary record of the indignation, and the 
loathing, with which that coalition has 
filled so large a portion of members of 
parliament, as well as of the people ? 
It is true the resolution would not 
have been carried, but would a minority 
of three hundred upon such a resolu- 
tion have been no blow—no check to 
the ministry ? Could they have faced 
the country with a majority against the 
resolution, composed exclusively of 
O'Connell's abject nominees? Why 
was there not a resolution proposed 
expressive of the opinion of the Con- 
servative party, upon the gross con- 
tempt of religion and the laws, exhi- 
bited in the fact of Roman Catholics 
voting against the support of the 
Established Church, after having so- 
lemnly sworn to do nothing to subvert 
it? Such a resolution manfully and 
eloquently brought forward, would 
have kindled a flame in England, that 
O'Connell and the ministry could not 
have stood against. Sir Robert Peel 
should have proposed such a resolution, 
forhe well knows what was at all events 
the intention of the framers of that 
solemn obligation. He at least ought 
to have felt himself bound to do all that 
in him lay, to hinder the privileges 
gtanted by the Catholic Emancipatiou 
Act, from being converted intu wea- 
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pons of destruction against the Estab- 
lished Church? Why were not the 
commissionership jobs sifted and 
exposed? Why: was not the ubsurd 
budget-speech of Mr. Rice ridiculed 
in parliament, as well as in the news- 
papers? If I recollect rightly, our 
sagacions conservative _oppositionists 
made its pompous tediousness, and 
absolute nothingness, the theme of 
their praises! This will never do. If 
our conservative leaders approve of 
the courses of the present ministry, 
they are wanting in conscientiousness 
and sincerity—they should go over to 
the ministry and to Mr. O’Connell at 
once—if, on the other hand, they think 
them, as politicians, profligate and 
dangerous, they should be on no other 
terms with them at any time, but those 
of open war. They should smite them 
in the face continually, and be ever 
seeking, and making opportunities to 
hold them up to the detestation and 
the scorn of all honest men. The 
oftener that they pushed on trials of 
strength, the better, for the oftener 
would the people of England perceive 
of what base materials the ministerial 
strength was composed. 

But this could not be done, without 
frequent and cordial meetings of the 
whole party’ to communicate designs, 
and to deliberate upon the best means 
of carrying them into effect. This is 
not to be managed by clubs, where 
coteries are formed, and exclusive din- 
ners given, which fill the excluded 
with jealousy and vexation. There 
ought to be meetings called, and fre- 
quent meetings, of the whole conserva- 
tive party having seats in parliament, 
and there, the leaders should communi- 
cate with their friends—should hear 
what they have to say, and assign to 
them their posts in the aggressive war 
against those who are hetraying the 
interests of the monarchy, and giving 
up the church to destruction. It will 
never do that Sir Robert Peel shall 
wrap himself up in his virtue, and 
make his boast in the House of Com- 
mons, that he is speaking merely his 
individual opinion, and cannot answer 
for that of others. Considering the 
confidence he expects, and which as a 
leader he ought to have, it is not for 
him, unless he formally abandons his 
position of leader of a party, to throw 
his adherents aside, as it were, and 
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put his own individual opinion forth, as 
a thing of very prodigious consequence. 
I do not deny that it is so, but it is not 
becoming that he should, even indi- 
rectly, affirm it. His speech at Tam- 
weak was excellent, but why was such 
a speech not delivered in the House of 
Commons? He comes to town, to 
assist in taking into consideration in 
the Commons, the amendments made 
by the Lords to the Corporations Bill. 
The moment he makes his appearance 
in the House, he is complimented in a 
very particular manner by the minis- 
terial Jeader, and during the two or 
three evenings that he remained, he 
was as courteous,and as accommodating 
an oppositionist, as ever a minister had 
to deal withal. He hurries back to 
Tamworth to dine with his constituents, 
and in his travelling carriage, as he 
goes, he reads the insolent speech of 
Lord Melbourne reflecting upon the 
conduct of his administration ; with 
this in his mind, he spoke his spirited 
speech at Tamworth, and showed how 
fully it is in his power to expose the 


ministry, and the wretched supporters 
upon whom they rely—but why—wh 

I must again, and again ask, was sue 

useful work as this, not done in par 
liament ? 

One word more, and I have done 
with my scolding, which ifit do no other 
good, will at least relieve me, for Jam 
vexed that so little has been done with 
such cards as we have had in our hands, 
Why were such notices, as those re 
—* House of Lords, by Hume, 
Roebuck, and O’Connell, allowed to 
pass without a single word of condem. 
nation from those who are returned to 
parliament to be guardians of what 
remains of the constitution? After 
parliament was prorogued, it was found 
that Mr. Grove Price had given a 
notice for next session regarding them, 
and a very proper one, but was this 
enough from the Conservative party? I 
think not. 

I remain, dear Anthony, yours in 
sorrow and in anger, 

TereENcE O’Rwark, 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATION BILL—IRISH CHURCH BILL—CENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION, 


Tue first session of the second reformed 
parliament has terminated—a session 
almost unparalleled in the length of its 
duration, and we believe we may add, 
in the importance of the proceedings 
which marked its course. There was 
no period, since the last parliament 
assembled, at which the most intense 
interest was not felt as to the aspect of 
political affairs. Scarcely a week passed 
over without the public mind being 
agitated with some strong political 
excitement. At one time we were 
menaced with the extinction of the 
House of Lords; at another, with the 
stopping of the supplies ; the language 
of revolution was frequently and loudly 
employed, and those who had not 
learned to despise that language as 
bravado, might very naturally have 
expected that this eventful session 
would not have passed away without 
bearing some permanent trace of the 
progress of social disorganization. 
Many, perhaps, feared that its termina- 
tion would hardly leave the peerage 
or the monarchy untouched. 


The session, however, has termi- 
nated ; the blusterings of St. Stephen's 
are suspended for a while, and still the 
ancient constitution of England remains, 
we cannot say unimpaired, but cer- 
tainly not destroyed. The House of 
Commons have made two attempts to 
take into their own hands the supreme 
power of the state. ‘They commenced 
the session by an invasion of the prero- 
gative of the Crown ; they ended it by 
an attack upon the privileges of the 
Lords. Had they succeeded in these 
attempts, the government of England 
would now be an oligarchy: but what- 
ever degree of success may have at- 
tended the first, there can be little 
doubt that in the second they have 
been completely foiled. They may 
have succeeded in dismissing, without 
a trial or a charge, the ministers of 
their sovereign’s choice ; but they have 
failed, utterly failed, in the attempt to 
coerce the peers into submission to 
their will; and we confess that, what- 
ever cause for alarm there might be in 
the events of the commencement of 
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the session, in those of its close we see 
every reason to hope that the perils 
which menaced our ancient constitu- 
tion, have in a great degree. passed 
away, and that the returning good 
sense of the representatives of the 
people, and far more of the people 
themselves, will preserve that mixed 
form of government which has so long 
secured the liberties, and fostered the 
ree of this great nation. 
tis not our intention at present to 
review at any length the proceedings 
of the session: we have not space for 
a commentary which, to be instructive, 
should not be brief. At present we 
must only beg the attention of our 
readers to the course of conduct pur- 
sued by the ministry and by each 
house of parliament, with reference to 
those subjects upon which the much 
talked-of and much dreaded collision 
was to take place; we mean the Muni- 
cipal Corporations and the Irish Church. 
When the Corporation, Reform Bill 
was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, we took occasion to lay before 
our readers our opinions as to its pro- 
visions. It will, perhaps, be recollected, 
that to its principle we gave our fullest 
assent, while at the same time we en- 
deavoured to point out the evil of 
many of its provisions. The great prin- 
ciples of popular election and popular 
control we were most anxious to see 
carried into effect in the new muni- 
cipal arrangement. Upon this basis 
alone we were persuaded that corpora- 
tions could be framed so as to give 
satisfaction to the people ; but, at the 
same time, we were desirous that the 
development of these principles should 
be attended with such practical precau- 
tions as might be calculated to secure 
good government for corporate towns. 
It was asserted, and not without reason, 
that abuses existed under the old sys- 
tem; it needed little to prove that the 
natural tendency of self-elected bodies 
is to such abuses; but, at the same 
time, we felt that giving power to the 
populace does not necessarily insure 
Its proper exercise—that it some- 
times may be necessary not to follow a 
multitude to do evil—and that it needed 
something more than the mere throw- 
ing of power into the hands of the 
lower orders, to secure either the im- 
en administration of justice or the 
onest application of public property. 
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The bill, as introduced into the lower 
house, made the extension of demo- 
cratic power its chief object. In com- 
mon with the great majority of the 
thinking people of the empire, we de- 
sired that this should be subordinate 
to another and a more. reasonable 
object—the securing of good: govern- 
ment in the towns. 

We believe and trust that the bill, 
as it has become law, will conduce to 
the happiness of the people. It cer- 
tainly is much more likely to do so 
than in the state in which it was origi- 
nally introduced. The amendments of 
the Lords have beenalmost all improve- 
ments ; and those points which they 
finally conceded, they were perhaps 
wrong in ever urging. The retaining 
the rights of existing aldermen was a 
project which they very properly aban- 
doned. We are not quite so sure 
about the provision which gave town- 
clerks a life interest in their offices. 
We. have very great apprehensions as 
to making any functionaries depen- 
dant upon the will of democratic com- 
munities. Abstractedly we think the 
arrangement of the Lords was better, 
but this was a point which it. well 
became their lordships to concede. 

Our readers are aware that the bill 
in its original shape took away the 
elective rights of freemen—rights 
which they held by a tenure solemnly 
guaranteed to them by the reform 
bill—that bill which was so often 
declared to be the final settlement 
of the franchise. This wholesale 
and iniquitous confiscation of the 
vested rights of the poor, was at- 
tempted without the shadow of ex- 
cuse. And anxious as we are now to 
omit saying anything harsh of the origi- 
nators of the bill, we cannot help de- 
claring that the fraudulent secresy 
with which the confiscating clause 
was introduced into this bill, casts 
an indelible stain upon the charac- 
ter of those who contrived _ it. 
They meditated injustice, and they 
must needs do it surreptitiously— 
they attempted in fact to delude the 
parliament, and smuggle in an enact- 
ment, of which the effect might escape 
observation—they added the baseness 
of cowardice to the guilt of spoliation ; 
they attempted to aecomplish gross 
injustice by a pitiful manceuvre ; they 
thus left the memento of their own 
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condemnation, and they confessed by 
the very intrigue they employed, that 
they were conscious of the iniquity of 
their design. Thanks, however, to the 
carefulness of Sir William Follet, their 
plot was detected—thanks to the firm- 
ness of the peers, it was defeated. 

Our readers may recollect our 
entering our protest against the 
provision of the bill which left to 
town councils, of whom the majority 
might belong to any of the multitudi- 
nous forms of dissent, the power of 
appointing to the livings which have 
been hitherto in the gift of the corpora- 
tions. We certainly did think it just 
as unreasonable that Unitarians, and 
Johanna Southcotians, should have a 
voice in the nomination of our clergy, 
as we would to find a bishop of our 
chureh claiming the right to appoint 
the minister of a seceding chapel. 
The remedy which wesuggested was to 
take away from the corporations the 
right of presentation, and give it 
to the bishops. By this arrangement 


no one would have been injured—the 
old corporators lose the property under 
any circumstances, the new ones never 
near it. 


The House of Lords 
imited the right of voting upon such 
questions to members of the Estab- 
lished Church. Lord John Russell 
declared, we believe, that this was a 
reenacting of the penal laws, or made 
some declaration equally absurd; and 
the matter was compromised by in- 
serting a clause compelling corpora- 
tions to sel] their advowsons, and apply 
the proceeds to the purposes of the 
borough fund. 

The enforcing of a qualification for 
town councillors is a most important 
point ; this is a subject upon which 
we wish to say a few words—for we 
cannot but protest against the spirit 
of the qualification which Lord Lynd- 
hurat originally proposed. It was, that 
the councillors should be elected from 
one sixth of the vote-payers who paid 
the highest vote. Now, with all re- 
spect for the noble and learned lord, we 
feel bound to declare, that in this pro- 
vision there was insinuated a principle 
to which we trust the people of Eng- 
land never will agree—that relative 
wealth is the test of relative respec- 
tability. It is very right and fair to 
say that there is a certain standard of 
property, the possession of which you 
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require as a security before you admit 
a man into an office of trust ; but it is 
quite another, and very different, to 
establish, that this standard shall be a 
relative one ; and that the citizens who 
have most money, are to be deemed the 
most trustworthy. The one is but the 
adoption of a necessary precaution 
against paupers ; the other is giving an 
unjust, an ungrounded, and an invi- 
dious preference to the rich. This 
provision was, however, very pro- 
perly abandoned on the suggestion 
of the Earl of Devon—who has been 
lately raised from a clerk at the table 
to a peer; and whose talents and 
judgment do honor to his station—and 
the qualification has been _ finally 
settled at the possession of 1000/., or 
the being rated at 30/. in the larger 
boroughs ; and 500/., or being rated at 
15/. in the smaller. 

While we thus feel ourselves bound 
to draw the plain and marked dis- 
tinction between the very just prin- 
ciple which requires the possession of 
some property, asa qualification for 
office; and the invidious and dan- 
gerous principle, which would establish 
wealth as the criterion of the relative 
fitness of individuals for office—we 
yet feel persuaded that it was from no 
wish to adopt the latter, that Lord 
Lyndhurst shaped his amendment in 
its original form. We cannot but feel 
for the personal and political character 
of that noble lord the deepest respect 
—for his talents there is not, we 
believe, one educated person in the 
empire, who does not entertain the 
highest admiration. | Unquestionably 
the first statesman—almost the first 
lawyer in the House of Lords —he 
occupies at this moment a position 
which any man might envy—and his 
conduct with regard to the bill we are 
discussing, has tended to raise him 
still higher in public estimation, Di- 
vesting his mind of all party bias, and 
forgetful of party interests, he exhi- 
bitedin his conduct no less honesty than 
judgment. Never, perhaps, was there 
more true principle—more legislative 
wisdom—more firmness unmixed with 
obstinacy—more conciliation without 
bordering on compromise, exhibited 
wy any body of men, than by the 

ouse of Lords in their management 
of the Corporation Reform Bill—and 
to Lord Lyndhurst belongs the proud 
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distinction of having been the guide 
and adviser of their conduct. Let the 
proceedings of the peers be carefully 
reviewed from the hour when the bill 
was first brought up from the Commons, 
to that in which it finally received the 
royal assent—and the history of those 
proceedings will present to the re- 
flecting mind a splendid example of 
proud patriotism, and pure princi- 
ple acting under the direction of the 
soundest judgment, and the most 

uable temper. All prejudice appear- 
ed to have been cast aside—all party 
interests forgotten—equity seemed the 
only guide of their conduct—and the 
consciousness of rectitude of purpose, 
imparted to all their proceedings that 
calin and resolute dignity before which 
the insolent petulance of ministers and 
their supporters soon shrauk powerless 
and rebuked. 

Contrasted with Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Melbourne certainly appeared in 
a very unfavorable light. His obsti- 
nate and most preposterous opposition 
to the hearing of evidence at the 
bar of the Honse—his indecorous 
warmth—his foolish menaces to the 
House of consequences which have not 
followed—the utter ignorance which 
he manifested as to the details of the 
bill which he was so intemperately 
supporting—and his often repeated 
warnings to the peers, of the effects 
which their conduct would produce— 
warnings which with some strange 
infatuation he continued up to the 
very moment that proved their silliness; 
all combined to make the premier 
seem personally as contemptible as it is 
possible for any man holding his office 
to be. While the desertion of all the 
great leading Whig Lords, who left him 
night after night to divide the house, and 
find himself still in the same miserable 
minority of placemen and ministerial 
dependants, rendered the degradation 
of his situation more complete. Toa 
proud man we can conceive no mortifi- 
cation more bitter than that which Lord 
Melbourne must have experienced in 
being compelled to recede from preten- 
sions so lofty as those with which hie set 
out, to concessions so humiliating as 
those with which he concluded. The 
truth is, that Lord Melbourne at- 
tempted to play the game of Lord 
Grey—he attempted to browbeat the 
Lords as his predecessor had done 

Vou. VI. 
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upon the reform bill—and, as. might 
be expected, his attempt was a niise- 
rable failure. He forgot, it is true, 
that the English people who had been 
against the Lords upon the former oe- 
casion, were with them now—but he 
still more forgot that he was not Lord 
Grey. 

We have said that we augur well 
from the events of this session for the 
safety of the constitution. The Lords 
have nobly asserted their indepen- 
dence as a branch of the legislature ; 
and the Commons and the ministers 
have reluctantly yielded to them. 
Every effort was made to put in 
motion the old machinery of popular 
excitement ; the government papers 
teemed with the most violent and 
inflammatory tirades ; the premier 
threatened in the House of Lords— 
the ministerial leaders swaggered in 
the House of Commons ; official franks 
were sent down covering despatches 
to get up an agitation. Revolution was 
the cry—the supplies were to be 
stopped—the House of Peers voted a 
nuisance, unless they surrendered all 
the interests of the country to the 
uncontrolled directions of the O’Con- 
nell faction in the House of Commons 
—but the Peers were firm—they did 
their duty, and all went on as usual— 
the supplies were voted—the country 
acquiesced—the ministers truckled, and 
even the radicals of the lower House, 
with some grumbling and some violent 
abuse, yielded to the House of Lords, 
and acknowledged their undoubted 
right to exercise their own free and 
independent judgment. 

This much then has been accom- 
plished—we have got rid of the bug- 
bear of collision—this formidable some- 
thing will never again “ frighten the 
isle from its propriety’—the collision 
has come, and it has passed away with- 
out any other result than this, that the 
House of Commons have yielded to 
the House of Lords. 

We believe that this yielding was 
gall and wormwood to the ministers— 
but they were forced to it, and for the 
sake of office they submitted—they 
commenced with bullying, but they 
found it would not do—they changed 
their tone—the ministerial press no 
longer talked of coercing the House of 
Lords—the language now was for peace 
—the provisions that they had declared 
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most essential to their measure were 
destroyed—but they yielded and they 
kept their place, and the new profession 
of ministerial faith was thus made by 
Lord John Russell :— 

“Sir, 1 know that with respect to 
any great measure of this kind, it is 
not possible in a mixed constitution 
like ours to carry into effect at once all 
those reforms which one may think 
necessary. If you have a government 
either of absolute monarchy or totally 
democratic, you may press measures 
such as they have been originally 
framed and introduced. Many years 
ago the King of Prussia issued an edict 
by which all corporate officers were to 
be elected by the householders. His 
Majesty had no difficulty in carrying 
that measure. In the same way, if 
our government was wholly a popular 
one, we should have little difficulty in 
carrying into effect any measures we 
might think proper to introduce. We 
LIVE UNDER A TEMPERED GOVERN- 
MENT, AND MUST WISH TO SEE ALL 
REFORMS CARRIED INTO EFFECT CON- 
SISTENTLY WITH OUR CONSTITUTION 
AS IT AT PRESENT Exists. If we 
endeavour to obtain the advantages of 
such a tempered government, and no 
doubt they are great and many, we 
must yield something to the opinions 
of other branches of the legislature— 
if we endeavour to carry every mea- 
sure through unchanged and unmuti- 
lated, we cannot obtain it without 
subjecting every thing to obstacle and 
delay (hear, hear.) This is one of the 
consequences of the mixed government 
under which we live ; and, on the con- 
trary, if we are prepared to abandon 
that form of government, we may 
perhaps run into the other extreme.” 

Were it not that we remember that 
there was a time when this same noble 
Lord was the eulogist of Gatton and 
Old Sarum, we would begin to think 
that we might calculate him among the 
Conservative party in the state; but 
we have had experience enough of 
Whigs to know that when men have 
no principle, their professions are not 
to be depended on. 

This much, then, we may consider 
as a principle settled by the acknow- 
ledgment of all parties, that the House 
of Lords is an independent branch of 
the legislature, and as such its members 
are entitled to deliberate upon any 
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measure that is presented to them, and 
to exercise their discretion—subject 
only to that ran from which 
no human legislation is exempt, a re- 
sponsibility to him “from whom all 
power is derived.” The absurdity of 
converting the House of Lords into 
a registering chamber for the decrees 
of the Commons, has been abandoned, 
and the very lowest and most profligate 
radicals of the Lower House — the 
Humes, the Wakleys, and the O’Con. 
nells, were compelled—with a bad 
grace, it is true—but still they were 
compelled to acquiesce in the rights 
and privileges which the constitution 
has conferred upon the Peers. There 
was a little blustering which we can well 
forgive, and a little vulgar insolence, 
which we might well expect, but the 
concession was made; and when we 
recollect the swaggering menace by 
which it was preceded, we need not 
wouder if the soreness of humiliation 
made men angry—-when we recollect 
who the men were, we cannot be sur- 
prised if their anger found its expres. 
sion in low scurrility and indecent 
vituperation. 

We confess that it would give us 
pleasure to believe that this recognition 
of the rights of the Lords proceeded, 
on the part of ministers, from priaciple, 
We would fain believe that there are 
some, even in the Melbourne cabinet, 
who have a respect for the ancient 
constitution of the country, and who 
would maintain the principles of that 
constitution, and it may have been the 
councils of these men that prevailed, 
and prevented their more desperate 
colleagues from placing themselves in 
the frantic attitude of leaders of the 
democracy against the constitution. 
But the conduct and language of 
others, leaves no doubt as to their 
feelings. The violence of the ministerial 
leaders in both houses, plainly proves, 
that they have recognised the consti- 
tution, because they dare not do other- 
wise—they cared for no principle, but 
they dreaded the good sense of the 
people of England—they bullied as 
ong as they could, and they truckled 
when they could do nothing else. 
Such conduct, to say the least of it, 
was foolish. Common policy might 
have suggested to them, that if they 
found themselves compelled to submit, 
they might, at least, adopt such a tone 
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as would leave it in doubt whether 
their submission was the result of prin- 
ciple or necessity. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than the insolence 
of the caitiff who is abusive even while 
he submits. To concede may be humi- 
liation, but to concede with a bad 
temper is to make it a disgrace—it is 
toconfess your inferiority, and at the 
same time to proclaim how sorely it 
galls you. No folly is greater than to 
employ the language of vituperation 
towards them to whom you yield—it 
is at once a confession of your weak- 
ness, and a display of your malignity— 
the one without the merit of candour, 
and the other without the excuse of 
an object. Even the quaintness of the 
old proverb censures the folly of the 
dog who “shows his teeth when he 
cannot bite ;” no combination can be 
more lowering than the bully in the 
act of conceding, because there is no 
union we despise so much as that of 
impotence and rage. 

The Irish Corporation Reform Bill 
has been rejected—for the present we 
are spared the infliction of the magis- 
tracy which it would have established 
in all our corporate towns. We shall 
not for this year, at least, see the 
“criminal usurping the place of the 
judge,” and the felon on the magisterial 
bench, deciding on the case of his less 
guilty brother felon at the bar. 

The other measure upon which we 
were threatened with a collision, was 
the Irish Church Bill—upon this mea- 
sure we have already recorded our 
opinion; but upon the state of the 
question, us regards Lords and Com- 
mons we desire to say a few words, 
The ministers framed a bill, in which 
they united two measures, as uncon- 
nected as it was possible for any two 
measures to be—the one for settling 
the collection of church property, the 
other for appropriating its revenues ; 
they knew the distress in which their 
own wicked policy had plunged the 
elergy, and they attempt now to avail 
themselves of that distress, to force 
upon the Lords their measure of spolia- 
tion; the Lords rejected all those 
clauses of the bill which enacted that 
the revenues of the Irish Church 
Should be taken away—they passed 
those clauses which contained the pro- 
visions by which ministers had them- 
selves arranged, that church property 
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might be realised ; but ministers getin 
a passion—they say, you must take 
these two measures, or you shall have 
neither—you must consent to the rob- 
bery of the church, or we will leave 
the clergy in destitution for another 
year ; and that their designs might not 
by any possibility be mistaken, Lord 
Brougham, whose irresponsibility ren- 
ders him a convenient mouthpiece, ex- 
yressly employs this menace unre- 
ve by ministers, and, we regret to 
add, even by the opposition. 

Now, such conduct appears to as to 
be a fouler iniquity than any that ever 
disgraced the annals of despotism— 
and, we care not who reads our decla- 
ration, when we say, that the minister 
who would dare to employ, or to sane- 
tion such a threat—who would presume 
thus to ally himself with the lawless 
proceedings of violence—and to make 
the enforcemént of the just rights of 
any class of men dependent upon the 
compliance of the legislature with his 
will—has assumed an arbitrary power 
to which Britons never ought to sub- 
mit—has set himself and his faction 
above the law, and has made an open 
and atrocious attack upon the consti- 
tution and Jiberties of his country. 

Earnestly do we beg the attention 
of Britons, we care not to what party 
they belong, to the principles contained 
in this menace. We call upon those 
who honestly favoured the Irish Church 
Bill, as well as upon those who opposed 
it, seriously to reflect upon the power 
assumed by the minister, when he 
attempts thus to coerce the House of 
Lords. The clergy are now by law 
entitled to their tithes, just as much 
entitled as any man in the empire is to 
his property. A wicked and illegal 
conspiracy has withheld from them 
their just rights ; will Lord Mel- 
bourne deny that it is illegal? We 
will point to the gaols that but a little 
while ago were filled with those whom 
his ministry persecuted as partners in 
that conspiracy—and now he says, 
“ My enforcement of the law will be 
contingent on every thing going on as 
I choose—let my will be disobeyed, 
and the clergy shal] not have their 


just rights; | have here a band of 


Irish insurgents ready to deprive them 
of their property, and deprived they 
shall be, unless parliament do as [ 


please.” We will suppose Lord Mel- 
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bourne to walk up to the table of the 
House of Lords; we will suppose him 
to speak plainly, what he now co- 
vertly insinuates, and would not his 
language be such as this—* My Lords, 
you know that the Irish clergy are 
starving, because they cannot get their 
property; my lords, yon also know 
that the duty of the executive is to 
support the rights of property—but I 
think proper not to do so—lI think fit 
not to secure one penny to the clergy— 
I know very well that the Irish rebels 
will need less encouragement than this, 
to commence the war, and I am sure 
your lordships are very humane and 
kind, and so now here is the case— 
unless your lordships will just do as I 
choose, the clergy shall be left to 
misery for another year—not one penny 
of their incomes shall they get—and, 
perhaps too, if you should be very 
obstinate, some few of them may be mur- 
dered—1 will take from their properties 
and lives the protection of the law ; so 
my Lords, you have your cheice.” 
This would be the language of a heart- 
less tyrant, aud an unprincipled despot. 
Is it more than a free translation of the 
premier’s hints ? 

Lord Melbourne employs the desti- 
tution of the Irish clergy as the means 
by which he hopes to coerce the House 
of Lords; he is trying an experiment, 
us it were, upon the humanity of the 
peers, and the endurance of the clergy. 
We have read of the tyrant, who when 
he wanted to extract a secret from the 
father, ordered the son upon the rack, 
and slowly increased the torture as 
the father remained silent ; thus does 
Lord Melbourne deal with the clergy 
and the peers: he metes out suffering 
after suffering to the clergy, and he 
threatens to continue to do so until the 
peers will give up the church. 

It must. be borne in mind that the 
measure of settlement was in no way 
whatever connected with, or dependent 
on, the measure of confiscation; it 
must also be borne in mind, that it is 
the duty of the King’s ministers to 
secure the rights of the clergy. These 
two things must be recollected, that it 
may be fully understood what Lord Mcl- 
bourne does, when he thus threatens the 
peers with the destitution of the clergy. 

And what is the destitution of which 
politicians thus tamely speak, as if it 
were a matter of no moment beyond 
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the effects which it may have upon the 
interests of party? Alas! alas! we 
cannot raise the veil that hides the 
utter misery of many a_ respectable 
family, that would shrink from the 
exposure—we cannot paint the desti- 
tution of those who are brought from 
affluence to beggary—It may be con- 
ceived, but not described. Last month 
a man high in literary eminence, 
sketched for our pages a picture of 
that destitution in a single and solitary 
case—but the pen that had often 
painted the scenes of fiction with a 
power that thousands have recognised 
—here fell far short of the reality. To 
us his sketch was tame, for we had wit- 
nessed the reality. We have seen the 
sufferings of a virtuous family—the 
sufferings of which Lord Melbourne 
talks as if they were a thing of nought, 
If there be a man in the empire 
who is bound by every solemn obliga- 
tion to defend the clergy, surely it is 
the premier—surely their sufferings 
should be more grievous to him than to 
the peers—and yet he points to them 
and says, “they shall continue until the 
peers do my bidding.” We remember 
once to have known a savage father 
who was in the habit of barbarously 
ill-treating his child, that he might ob- 
tain money from a good-hearted per- 
son, who was in the habit of paying him 
to abstain from his brutality, Lord 
Melbourne seems to have taken the 
hint in his management of the church 
question; the principle he acts on is the 
same, to inflict misery upon the inno- 
cent—that he may practise extortion 
upon the humanity of the good. 

We assert that it is the duty of the 
King’s government to secure the rights 
of the clergy, so long as those rights 
belong to them by law. Let us turn 
to the King’s coronation oath—an oath 
which the Whigs assert is binding upon 
the sovereign IN HIS EXECUTIVE CA- 
pacity ; the King was asked by the 
archbishop : 

“ Will you, TO THE UTMOST OF YOUR 
POWER, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion established 
by law ? and will you preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and 
to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges 
as by law do, or shall appertain unto 
them, or any of them ¢” 
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And his Majesty answered in the 
sight of God and his people, 

“ALL THIS | PROMISE TO DO,” (and 
having laid his hand upon the Holy 
Gospels,) “the things which Ihave here 
before promised 1 will perform and 
keep,so help me God”—(and his Majesty 
kissed the book.) 

The Whig ministers have told us 
that this solemn oath is binding upon 
the King in his executive capacity— 
IN HIS EXECUTIVE CAPACITY THEN 
LET IT BE KEPT ; let the sovereign, as 
he has sworn, now “ preserve unto the 
clergy of this realm the rights that do 
by law appertain unto them.” Here 
there is no evasion—no escape ; let 
ministers read over the words of the 
oath binding the executive king—that 
oath has pledged the monarchy to the 
upholding of the rights of the church, 
aud yet the minister of a king who 
has thus sworn threatens the peers 
with a suspension of those rights as the 
penalty of their disobedience! Need 
we wonder if those, who thus disregard 
the conscience of their sovereign, are 
indifferent to the distress of his sub- 
jects ? 

And here we will venture to make a 
suggestion, which we trust will not be 
lost sight of, and which we particularly 
recommend to the attention of our 
cotemporaries of the daily and weekly 
press, who have much more powerful 
facilities of urging and stimulating 
public spirit, than can belong to a 
writer in the pages of a monthly maga- 
zine. The Protestants of Ireland 
should now demand from their sove- 
reign the fulfilment of his coronation 
outh ; this should be done speedily, 
and it should be done temperately and 
firmly ; addresses should be presented 
to the King from the Protestants of 
Ireland, setting forth in the simple 
language of truth, the destitution to 
which the teachers of the reformed 
religion have been reduced by the 
wrongful withholding of their just 
dues. We should plead the words of 
his Majesty’s coronation oath; we 
should respectfully, but firmly, remind 
him, that he has sworn before the King 
of kings, “ to secure unto the clergy of 
this realm the rights which by law do 
appertain to them.” We should tell 
him, that their rights are now with- 
held, and that the men who exercise 
the functions of his authority, have 





threatened or said, that they shall con- 
tinue to be withheld; and then we 
should call upon our sovereign, in the 
name of that God to whom he swore, 
to fulfil the pledge of his solemn vow. 
Whocan calculate the effect that might 
be produced by the united voice of 
hundreds of thousands thus pleading at 
the throne of their king, the promises 
which he made to us at the altar of his 
God? The guilt of a king has been 
often regarded as the crime of a nation, 
and if the guilt of perjury is indeed to 
rest upon England’s government; if the 
monarchy of Britain is to be visited 
with the curse of a violated oath—let 
it not be at least without a loud and 
solemn protest ; if we desire that the 
king should remember his vows, let us 
prove to him that we have not forgot- 
ten them. And before we can believe 
that the coronation oath is an idle form, 
and that its ‘obligations are a thing of 
nonght with our sovereign, let us 
solemnly remind him of that oath, and 
respecttully plead those obligations. 
We trust that this will not be lost 
sight of ; addresses to the king should 
be sent in from every parish, from 
every county. It needs but one active 
person in each district to prepare them, 
and once prepared, we will promise 
that they will be signed. A few simple 
words, and the fewer the better, will 
suffice to lay before his majesty the 
state of the clergy, and to remind him 
of the sanctions of his oath. Let the 
language be as firm as is consistent 
with respect; let the plain truth be 
told, that his Majesty has sworn to 
secure the rights, which are now, with 
the implied sanction of his ministers, 
withheld, and the awful inference may 
be left to his Majesty’s own conscience. 
The session is now closed, and the 
measures which during its progress 
have been passed,. are before the 
country ; it may be well to pause a 
moment upon the retrospect, and ask, 
“ How MUCH HAPPIER IS THE COUN- 
TRY NOW, THAN IT WOULD HAVE BEEN, 
ir Sir Ropert PEEL HAD CONTINUED 
IN OFFICE? How much did his removal 
promote the progress of improvement? 
What useful measure has been carried 
in consequence of that removal? It 
might be well to reverse the question, 
and ask in the way of progressive 
legislation, how much has the country 
lost? ‘The Corporation Bill is Sir 
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Robert Peel's; this has gained nothing 
by his dismissal. And where is the 
Dissenter’s Marriage Bill? Whereisthe 
settlement of the Irish Church ques- 
tion? Where is the reform of the 
English*church ? Where is the commu- 
tation of tithes in England? Where the 
settlement of church rates? Where the 
law reforms? All these measures would 
have been brought to an advantageous 
settlement under Sir Robert Peel's 
government—but Sir Robert Peel was 
dismissed to forward them, that he 
might no longer be an obstacle to 
improvement; 
the session, with a reforming ministry, 
all these questions are still adrift; and 
it turns out, by the only unerring test, 
experience, that the progress of reform 
has absolutely been impeded by the 
change of ministry. The Whig cabinet 
have not perfected a single measure 
which would not have been just as 
well, and much sooner carried, had Sir 
Robert Peel ‘remained in office; they 
have left many indefinitely postponed, 
which, had he been permitted, would 
have, months ago, been finally ar- 
ranged. 

These, if we mistake not, 
siderations upon which the 
will dwell. 
the patriotism of those who thwarted the 
King’s pre rogative, and removed froin 
office the minister of his choice. How 
MUCH BETTER OFF IS THE COUNTRY 
now ? Thisis a test intelligible to the 
meanest capacity, and yet decisive to 
the greatest; it is a test which all their 
fine speeches cannot evade. The 
country has lost measures of substantial 
reform by the return of the reformers 
to office. Out upon the base pretence 
that disguised their faction, under the 
mask of patriotism! They sought place, 
and they have obtained it—they have 
done as little in the work of reform as 
they could—they have left as many 
questions unsettled as they could. Per- 
haps they wish to preserve grievances 
to be the staple of the trade of agita- 
tion—nothing can be more grievous to 
the professional agitators than the 
prospect of tranquillity—a contented 
people would be the grievance-monger'’s 
greatest bane. Were a few more 
questions settled, his trade would be 
literally starved to death; but the 
settlement of these questions the 
reforming ministry have indefinitely 
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and now, at the close of 


Here is the plain test of 
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postponed ; they wish the country to 
continue in a state of unquiet—that 
in the fever of excitement, men’s minds 
may not have leisure to dwell upon the 
incompete ney of those to whom the 
interests of the nation are entrusted, 

We must draw our observations toa 
close—there are a few points not im. 
mediately connected with parliamen- 
tary affairs, to which this may, perhaps, 
be the fittest place to allude. But first, 
we once more congratulate the country 
on the stand that has been made by 
the peers—they have triumphantly 
asserted their rights, and asserted them 
with the full concurrence of the people. 
* Collision” will no more be the bug- 
bear that it too long has been—we have 
learned to estimate that terrible thing 
at its true value—we shall no more 
hear the peers counselled in the accents 
of pretended friendship, to preserve 
their privileges in the gross, by aban- 
doning them in detail; advice which 
has been well compared to the conduct 
of the Irish general who protecte d his 
fortress by giving up all that it had 
been built to defe nd ; or, if we ms ay be 
pardoued for adwpting a more home sly, 
although academic, illustration—when 
we were told that the peers should 
pass all the bills that were sent up to 
them, lest their right of rejecting them 
might be taken away, we could not 
help thinking of the sage expedient by 
which the eccentric Dr. Barrett pro- 
posed that the College lamps should be 
protected from the nocturnal attacks 
of the disorderly students; “ Nothing 
simpler,” said the doctor, “ than to take 
them down and lock them up at night.” 
We have read pages of counsel to the 
Lords, with respect to the conservation 
of their privileges, that seemed to us 
to be just as whimsically absurd, 

We have said that there were a few 
points, not immediately connected with 
the subject of this paper, to which we 
are anxious to allude; perbaps we 
ought not, even so far as by speaking 
of it here we may seem to do, connect 
with politics, the approaching solem- 
nities of “a day greatly to be remem- 
bered.” Our readers are aware that 
the centenary of the translation of the 
Bible occurs in this year, and that it 
has been determined to celebrate its 
recurrence with all the Christian re- 
joicing that such an occasion is calcu- 
lated to inspire. We will not so far 
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disguise our convictions, as not to 
acknowledge, that from this celebration 
we look for important political results, 
but the celebration itself is not poli- 
tical. And surely we are fallen on evil 
days—surely the spirit of infidelity has 
spread itself abroad, when there is 
found a party in the state who are 
ready to raise their voice against the 
proposed commemoration, on account 
of the political tendency it may have. 
Cannot Protestant England solemnly 
return her thanks to Almighty God for 
the blessing of his word, without 
seeming in this act of holy worship to 
raise a protest against the proceedings 
of her rulers? What then must these 
proceedings be? Is it not strange to 
find all the ministerial papers thus 
forced by the position which their 
patrons have assumed, to object to a 
celebration in which we might have 
expected every Protestant heartily to 
join? When we say that this solemn 
commemoration of the charter of our 
religious liberties, will have a political 
effect, we do so because there are few 
things which can act upon the mass of 
the people without exerting an influ- 
ence upon them as members of the 
state. It_will produce political conse- 
quences, Just as any thing that can 
raise the tone of national morality— 
just as every thing that can quicken 
the attachment of the people to their 
religion—just as every thing that by 
making Englishmen more devoted to 
their country, and to the blessings they 
enjoy—mukes them better subjects ; in 
this sense, but in no other, do we look 
to the approaching celebration as cal- 
culated to produce important political 
results. 

What would be said of a party who 
would have opposed the celebration of 
the jubilee which was held on King 
George the Third reaching the fiftieth 
year of his reign—and opposed it 
on account of its political effect ? 
Would it not have been at once in- 
ferred that the designs of that party 
were such as would be thwarted by 
the spirit of loyalty which that solem- 
nity might call forth? And what shall 
we think of the designs of those wko 
now say that they dread the political 
effects of a commemoration only calcu- 
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lated to call forth a spirit of attach- 
ment to the Bible ? 

It may be instructive to watch the 
course which the journals that advocate 
ministers are forced to take upon many 
questions that seem far more of a reli- 
gious than a political nature. Here 
we see them compelled to oppose the 
observance of an era, that should be 
deur to every Protestant of every poli- 
tical bias. There is another matter 
in which they have been foreed to 
become the apologists of popery, and 
that too on a subject in which we 
might have expected every lover of 
truth to join in the exposure of its ini- 
quities. Why are the ministerial papers 
foreed to become the advocates of 
Dens? Why are they compelled to 
take up all the bungling defences of 
Dr. Murray, and to employ all their 
ingenuity to evade the charges against 
popery ¥ Surely there is something 
suspicious in the alliance. It is at least 
strange to see Protestant journalists 
labouring with all the earnestness of 
an interested advocacy to defend the 
character of popery. 

We rejoice to perceive that the 
iniquities of Dens are not permitted 
to slumber in the oblivion to which 
some persons would fain consign them. 
Messrs. O’Sullivan and M‘Ghee have 
been holding meetings in various parts 
of England and Scotland, and exhi- 
biting to astonished multitudes of 
British Protestants the proofs of the 
real character of that church which is 
now ascendant here. This is well. 
Let the politicians of expediency say 
what they will, it is the Protestantism 
of the country that must save the 
country—and all the mischief that has 
been done, has been because statesmen 
have wanted courage to appeal to that 
Protestantism. It is not, however, yet 
too late; the spirit of Protestant Eng- 
land, ay, and of Protestant Scotland, 
may yet be roused, and the descendants 
of those who gloriously established 
their religious liberties at the revolution 
of 1688, may yet gloriously prove that 
they have not ceased to value the pri- 
vileges which their fathers purchased 
with their blood. But we repeat, iT 
IS THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE COUN- 
TRY THAT MUST SAVE THE COUNTRY. 
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DEATH OF DR. BRINKLEY. 


Ir is with feelings of the deepest and most unaffected sorrow that we feel 
ourselves called to the painful task of recording in our page the death of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Brinkley, Lord Bishop of Cloyne. This melancholy event 
took place on Monday, the 14th September, at the house of John Litton, Esq. 
in this city. His Lordsbip had been for some time in a declining state of health, 
For the last few days he was perfectly conscious of his approaching end. He 
died in the full possession of his faculties, and with that calm serenity of mind 
which belongs only to the Christian’s death-bed. 

His Lordship’s remains have been deposited with those of the Bishop of 
Ferns, in the cemetery of the University, with which, for five and thirty vears, 
he had been connected as professor of astronomy. The usual ceremonies of an 
academic funeral were observed. A deputation from the Royal Irish Academy, of 
which his Lordship was president, attended his remains to the grave, bearing the 
mace of the corporation enveloped in crape. It is not, however, by any outward 
signs of mourning that an adequate expression can be given to the grief for this 
great man—grief that will be felt most acutely by those who knew him best. Never 
was there a man so singularly gifted with the power of attaching to himself all who 
came within the sphere of his influence. It was almost impossible to be in his 
society without loving him, Uniting with an intellect, the greatness of which 
is unquestioned, the most engaging gentleness of demeanor and the most 
perfect simplicity of mind, it was, perhaps, in the privacy of domestic life that 
he appeared to most advantage. His name, it is true, is identified with the 
most splendid discoveries of modern science ; and the universal assent of the 
scientific world had accorded to him the reputation of the first mathematical 
genius of his age. - But his memory will be more fondly cherished by those 
who remember the amiable traits of his more private character, and who, in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, have seen him not only as the great, but the good 
man—not more distinguished by the faculties of his intellect than by the more 
endearing qualities of the heart. 

His Lordship was educated at Cambridge: he graduated there as senior 
wrangler, and was elected a Fellow of Caius College. In 1792 he was invited 
by the board of Trinity College to accept of the situation of Astronomer Royal 
of Ireland. ‘This he continued to hold until the year 1826, when he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Cloyne. He had previously been appointed, by Bishop 
Porter, to the living of Clontibbret ; a preferment with which was associated 
the archdeaconry of Clogher. 

It might, perhaps, have been sufficient simply to record upon this page the 
death of this great man. If we have ventured to add anything to the simple 
announcement of his decease, it is that we might find a melancholy pleasure in 
giving expression to our own feelings upon the occasion. We know not whether 
in his Lordship’s death the cause of science or of religion has sustained the 
greater loss; we know not whether the public should most deplore the death 
of the first philosopher of the age, or lament the removal of a truly Christian 
bishop from the flock over whose spiritual concerns he presided with tenderness 
and care. Those, however, who have known his Lordship in private, will know 
well the character in which they will feel his loss. They will lament the kind 
and affectionate friend—the ready and prudent counsellor—the unassuming 
and pleasing associate—the man of mild and conciliatory manners, who, with 
capabilities of communicating instruction to any one, seemed ready to receive 
infurmation from all. Itis, after all, the virtues of social—the charities of domestic 
life, that lend the chief beauty to all human excellence. It is for the qualities 
that adorn private life that the memory of Dr. Brinkley will be most fondly 
cherished; and while the literature and the science of his country will mourn 
the loss of the eminent philosopher and scholar, there are many who will more 
deeply lament the sincere Christian,and the man of unaffected goodness of heart. 

We have made no allusion to his Lordship’s works ; we do not intend these 
few sentences as a sketch of his life; we simply desire to pay the last poor 
tribute of affectionate respect to the memory of departed worth. 

His Lordship died in the 69th year of his age. 





